Wisconsin Dairyman Reports on Agricul- 
ture in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
freedom-versus-communism struggle, 
the differing systems are contesting on 
all fronts. 

With a standoff militarily—for the 
present at least—the nonmilitary aspects 
of the struggle become increasingly 
significant. 

Because of the closed curtain, it has 
been extremely difficult to get realistic 
information on the progress in the So- 
viet Union and the Red orbit countries. 

Unfortunately, too, there is a great 


deal more fiction than fact in the spew- 


ings of the Red propaganda machine. 
Consequently, there exists a deficient— 
if not distorted—picture of Soviet 
progress. 

For this reason, it is also gratifying 
when “rays of light come through” re- 
flecting more accurately conditions and 
progress under the Communist system. 

Recently, Mr. W. T. Reese—a dairy- 
man of Seymour, Wis.—visited the So- 


viet Union. Following the tour—includ- 


ing 32 Wisconsin citizens—the Green 
Bay Gazette of Green Bay, Wis., pub- 
lished an article, entitled “Seymour 
Dairyman Reports on Tour of Farm 
Areas in Soviet Countries.” 

Reflecting, interestingly, upon the hu- 
man side of life as well as actual prog- 
ress in the agricultural and other fields 
of the Soviet Union. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

SEYMOUR DAIRYMAN REPORTS ON TOUR OF 
FarRM AREAS IN SOVIET COUNTRIES—STATE 
RESIDENTS TOURED EvuROPE To OBSERVE 
FARMING 

(By Ray Pagel) 
Russian farmers don’t work too hard. 

Their hours may be shorter than the aver- 

age northeastern Wisconsin dairy farmer 


takes for granted. 


But— 

The typical Russian farmer lives in one or 
two rooms, shares kitchen and bath with 
two or three other families. 


His clothing is old, tattered, shabby; his 


wife and kids go barefooted much of the 
year. 

He may have electric lights, but no refrig- 
erator, practically no other appliances and 
conveniences. 

He has no car, no TV, probably no radio. 

He works like a hired hand; somebody 


higher up makes the decisions, issues orders. 


’ enterprises, run up to 75,000 acres. 


Appendix 


That’s part of the report from W. T. Reese, 
operator of a small dairy business in Sey- 
mour who spent 12 days in Soviet areas 
this summer. Bill is pretty sure our farm- 
ers wouldn’t care to live there. 

“And we saw only the better farms,” he 
pointed out. “We can only imagine what 
the others are like.” 

Reese was in a group of 32 Wisconsin 
residents, all men, making a tour of Europe 
primarily to observe agriculture. Don Wil- 
kinson, chief of the marketing division of 
the State department of agriculture, headed 
the party as coordinator. 

AREAS ARE VISITED 


They were in Soviet areas, including Po- 
land and Hungary, for 12 days. The party 
also visited Belgium, Holland, East and West 
Berlin. Then, in a smaller group, Reese 
spent several days in Zurich, Madrid, and 
Portugal. 

The entire trip took just about a month— 
from July 28 to August 24. Traveling by 
plane, the men were able to get full measure 
for their time. 

“Russian farms,’ Reese observed, “are ex- 


tremely inefficient. The units, for one thing, 


are too large and cumbersome.” 

The huge state farms, strictly government 
The 
older collective farms are somewhat smaller, 
and retain a semblance of community en- 

“Collectives seem to be better operated, 
and officials reluctantly admit they outpro- 
duce state farms,” Reese remarked. “They 
are trying to discourage collective farms, and 


it is embarrassing to concede that they are 


the better of the two systems.” 

Soviet authorities would just as soon have 
foreign visitors take standard, scheduled 
tours. They tried to discourage the Wiscon- 
sin observers from getting too nosy about 


farm operations. 


CONDITIONS BETTER 


“We found conditions slightly better on 
the collective farms,” said Reese. “Each 
farmer has a small plot of land for family 
use, and has a chance to sell the surplus 
produce. He may even own a cow.or two.” 

With women doing so much of the work, 
farm labor is no problem. Machinery is big 
and cumbersome, but pretty good. 

Farm buildings on the giant state layouts 
are located in a central village area, where 
the laborers live in units resembling bar- 
racks. Collectives also have villages, but 


with the frontyard gardens and often 


single-family dwellings they look less like 
@ military outpost. 

From the villages daily go the workers, and 
the women, to their assigned tasks. For 
those on state farms it’s just like a factory, 
with wages depending on the job description. 
Collective farmers, however, share in the 
proceeds of their production. 

Women care for the cows, and do all the 
milking. 

Modern conveniences are lacking in the 
rural villages and the people are relatively 
isolated from the rest of the world. But, in 
Bill Reese’s opinion, there are some com- 
pensations. 

“They are deprived of many cultural op- 
portunities, but farm families have better 
living in some respects than city families,” 
he remarked. 
cities.” life, which you don’t find in the 
cities.” 


“There is more chance for 


In Moscow, Kief, and Krasnodar, as well 
as Warsaw in Poland and Budapest in Hun- 
gary, along with other cities, the Americans 
observed a serious interest in culture. The 
Soviet Union encourages good music, the 
theater and the arts generally. 

“Big outdoor loud speakers carry classi- 
cal music, as well as the Russian version of 
news and KEhrushchev’s speeches. Ballet, 
symphony concerts, and folk dancing in the 
parks are well attended. 

“Few people own automobiles, so they 
acquire culture. 

“They seem to accept the fact that they 

can’t have cars,” according to Reese. 

“They can rent them from the state, but - 
that’s expensive. Public transportation is 
cheap, and Moscow and Kiev have subway 
systems that are beautiful and marvelous. 

“Their airplanes are good, though not as 
luxurious as ours. Railroads, which still 
use steamers, are doing a good job.” 

Russian people are very friendly, curious 
about the rest of the world, the visitors 
found. They have difficulty believing that 
ordinary Americans like the men from Wis- 
consin—farmers, small businessmen, teach- 
ers, and state government employees—are 
able. to travel to Russia on their own re- 
sources. 

The party was conducted on the Russian 


tour by an intelligent, attractive school 
teacher. | 
“Just call me Tanya,” said she. “And if 


you think I do a good job, tell them at 
headquarters that Tanya is a good tour con- 
ductor.” 

SHEPHERDING TOURISTS 

Tanya was shepherding tourists during 
the summer. The rest of the year she 
teaches English, earning 80 rubles, or about 
$88 a month. 

Her husband, an electrical engineer off 
on vacation at the time, is paid 120 rubles. 
Their son, 444 years old, was at camp. 

Highly patriotic, Tanya was earnestly try- 
ing to qualify for Communist Party mem- 
bership. | 

“She was stiff and cold at first, very anti- 
American,” according to Reese. “But before 
12 days were up she was a different girl. 
She told us she would like to visit the 
United States as a tourist.” 3 

Tanya and her husband and boy live in 
a one-room apartment. They share kitchen 
and bath facilities with several other fam- 
ilies in the building. She is hopeful, how- 
ever, that they would be able to get a better 
place soon. 

Reese, with a houseful of growing young- 
sters at home, noted few children on the 
streets of Moscow. They go off to camp for 
3 months in summer, he learned. 

“The Russians do a remarkable job of 
disciplining their children, and they claim 
they have no juvenile delinquency _prob- 
lems,” Reese remarked. “The kids have no 
cars to chase around with, they are kept 
busy in a camp and school, and their play 


and recreation are supervised.” 


DISCOURAGE FAMILY LIFE 
Official Russia seems to discourage family 
life. Pregnant women work until 2 months 
before the baby is born, return to their 
jobs 2. months later. The infant goes to 
nursery school. 
The mother may work with a road gang, 
or in an office or factory. Or she may be 
a schoolteacher. 
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“You see big, husky women running 
cranes, mixing concrete and laying bricks,” 
Reese reported. “The labor force in Russia 
is said to be 40 percent women. 

“That the Communists are concentrating 
their best efforts on the military and the 
space race was quite evident. The newer 
buildings in Russian cities are poorly con- 
structed. Reése saw nets strung across the 
fronts of buildings in Moscow to keep falling 
stucco from striking pedestrians. 

“The same thing was true in East Berlin, 
but Budapest looks fine and West Berlin 
is tremendous. 

“West Berlin is the most fascinating thing 
you ever could see.” 

Business and industrial facilities in West 
Berlin compare favorably with New York 
City. East Berlin is shambles by comparison. 


“People in East Berlin are not happy—_ 


you can see it in their faces, and by the great 
numbers who have escaped to the West,” 
Reese asserted. “But West Berlin is a boom 
town, and they are importing labor from 
Italy, even Switzerland.” 
DIDN’T LIKE FOOD 


Reese and his companions didn’t care for 
Russian food. Meals are high in starch, and 
cabbage, cucumbers, and cold soup were 
regular fare for the visitors. 

“There wasn’t much in the way of dairy 
products except for sour ice cream, some of 
which wasn’t so bad,” he said. “We didn’t 
miss our milk, though, after seeing how they 
handled it in their so-called modern plants.” 

In West Berlin they visited a brandnew 
dairy plant—built with American dollars, 

sure, but paying its way. 

“It is run by a brilliant young dairy scien- 
tist. It’s a beautiful setup, quality right up 
to the best. Milk is hauled in from West 
Germany by tank trucks,” Reese said. 

Visitors to Russia are watched constantly. 
Luggage is gone through regularly. 

Any real animosity? Once in a while a 
fellow in a crowd would shake his fist, but on 
_ the whole the Russian people were polite and 
even cordial toward the Americans. 

“The better educated people cling to you, 
asking question after question,” Reese re- 
lated. . 


- CONVERSATION EXCHANGE 


On a Sunday afternoon the party of 32 
visited a park in Krasnodar. The Russians 
were enjoying a day off from work gathered 
around. Some spoke English or German, 
and a lively exchange of questions and com- 
ments was enjoyed. 

“They showed us charts on bulletin boards 
marking their progress in industry, in space 
exploration, and education. These charts 
are posted everywhere in the Russian cities 
and villages,” Reese said. 

He told about an incident in front of a 
hotel one evening. 

“A young fellow got into conversation with 
us. Soon we heard a whistle from a Com- 
munist Party member. Two cops came, 
collared this fellow, and hustled him away.”’ 

Lenin is the Russian’s idol. Statues of 
him stand everywhere, even in the fields. 
People line up for blocks at his tomb. Work- 
ers who meet production goals are rewarded 
with a free pass to view his preserved body. 

A West German young man remarked on 
this point, stressing that communism is deep 
in the hearts of the people. 

“We're competing with a religion,” the 
German told Reese. “The Russians were very 
religious, and when the Communists took 
God away they gave them Lenin.” 

REESE IS CONCERNED 


Bill Reese is concerned. Former high 
school agriculture instructor and State de- 
partment of agriculture employee, he feels 
Americans are too concerned with personal 
comforts and ambitions. 

He put it this way: 

“We don’t appreciate what we have here. 
The Communist thing is a serious threat, 
and we had better wake up.” 
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Committee on Appropriations, Public 


Works Appropriations Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
inquire of either the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee or the acting 
majority leader as to when it is expected 
this bill will be taken up. If I remember 


correctly, the chairman of the Appro- | 


priations Committee obtained consent 
for the consideration of the bill tomor- 
row, and in connection with that indi- 
cated that the vote would go over until 
Friday. I have now been informed that 
it is proposed to delay the consideration 
longer. If that is the plan, and I cer- 
tainly hope it is not the plan, but if it 
is, I do not know what all the rush is 
about regarding the filing of the report. 
I would hope that the matter could be 
taken up tomorrow as was originally 
planned and programed for action by the 
House. That measure has to be acted on 
so that we may adjourn sine die. I see 
no reason why it should not be called up 
tomorrow as originally planned. It is 
one of the last obstacles to a sine die ad- 
journment, and I would express the hope 
under this reservation that it could be 
called up tomorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course the leader- 
ship is anxious in connection with this 
matter to cooperate with the House 
membership and with the Committee on 
Appropriations. The leadership will only 
change the date on which the bill is pro- 
gramed if the chairman and members of 


the Committee on Appropriations desire | 


a change to be made. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee if this 
request is granted when do you propose 
to call up the bill, and if it is not called 
up tomorrow, why? 

Mr. CANNON. Thatis a matter which 
rests. with the majority leader. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? | 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, if I am in 
error about my recollection that this 
measure was programed for tomorrow, I 
would like to have someone so inform me. 

Mr. ALBERT. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations has ad- 
vised me, and he is here, that the com- 
mittee will not be ready tomorrow. It 
is ohly on that basis that we have con- 
er postponing consideration of this 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the com- 


mittee could be ready tomorrow, with- 
out any question. This matter has been 
before the committee for a long, long 
time. I fail to see any real reason why 


it could not have been brought to the 
floor of the House a long time ago, un- 


September 


less there were some extraneous matters 
under consideration. 

I am constrained to believe that is the 
real reason, but I want the Members of 
the House generally to know, those who 
hope for an early sine die adjournment, 
that this sort of delay only postpones the 
date of adjournment and, in my opinion, 
is not right. Of course there is nothing 
further I can do about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 


Frances Slocum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH_ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Frances 
Slocum was a white woman who, after 
being kidnapped by the Indians at the 
age of 5, grew to be a highly respected 
member of the Indian nation in what is 
now my district of Indiana. She lived 
happily among the Miami Indians for 
many years and she contributed greatly 
to the fine relationship which her tribe 
developed with the white settlers. 

Ma-con-a-qua, as she’was called by 
the Indians, married a war chief of her 
tribe and became a member of the in- 
fluential circle of leadership of the 
Miamis during a time when the final set- 
tlements were made between these In- 
dians and the U.S. Government. Dur- 
ing her years of influence in the tribe, 
almost all of the important Miami 
treaties were signed. Frances Slocum 
became a great symbol of the peaceful 
relations of the Indians in the Midwest, 
and remains so today. She is honored 
by the Indians and the white people 
alike in my State as being a vital and 
helpful link between the two civiliza- 
tions at a very critical period. 

Ma-con-a-qua is buried in Wabash 
County, Ind., just 6 miles southeast of 
the city of Peru, Ind. She is buried in 
a part of a section of ground ceded to 
her two daughters by the treaty of 1838 
along the banks of the Mississinewa 
River. 

It is interesting to note that Ma-con- 
a-qua is buried in Indiana, and not in 
her family’s adopted State of Pennsyl- 
vania, because she refused to return to 
her brothers’ home in that State when 
she was discovered by her family late — 
in life. She is buried in Indiana and 
not in Oklahoma or Kansas because of 
an act of Congress which allowed her 
to stay in the land of the Miamis which 
she so loved, when other members of the 
tribe were moved to reservations in the 
West. 

Within the next several years, a flood 
control project of the Corps of Engineers 
will cause a reservoir to flood the Slocum 
cemetery in which she is buried. In the 
development of the project, the Engi- 
neers will move her grave along with the 
graves of others buried in the reservoir 
area. 

According to the procedures of the 
Engineers in a situation of this kind, the 
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heirs of Frances Slocum will be con- 
tacted to seek from them an indication 
as to the place in which her remains 
should be reinterred. They will then pro- 
ceed to purchase land for the new grave- 
site, remove and rebury the remains and 
to replace the monument in the new site. 

In this regard, I have on file in my 
office a letter from Mrs. Eva Bossley, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Miami Indians 
of Indiana speaking in behalf of the 


tribal council and the great grandchil-| 


dren of Frances Slocum which says in 
part: 

We feel the most sensible decision to be 
made * * * is to respect the wishes of 
Frances Slocum when she herself was asked 
by her brothers to go back with them to live. 
- She chose to remain in Indiana with the 
people she loved and with the ones she 
knew were her own. We hope and pray that 
her remains will stay in the State of bt 
diana. 


A great, great granddaughter of 
Frances, named Little Princess Macana- 
quah, after her illustrious ancestor, 
wrote me and expressed similar senti- 
ments, “She should be left in Indiana. 
Let her rest in peace in her own land.” 

At a meeting of the descendants of 
Frances Slocum in the city park in 
Wabash, Ind., on August 20, the question 
of her grave removal was raised. More 
than 100 of her descendants voted to 
demand that her grave be retained near 


her former home. Only two members of 
the family did not vote affirmatively on 


question. They abstained. 

Both the Wabash and the Miami 
County Historical Societies have gone on 
record favoring a new gravesite in In- 
diana. They have, in fact, begun work 
on securing such a new gravesite as 
might be appropriate, and to develop a 
‘plan for further tribute to this great his- 
torical figure. ‘The local sentiment is 
quite clear, as is the sentiment of those 
who are the next of kin to Frances Slo- 
cum. They want to have her grave 
moved to a place in Indiana close to the 
present site. 

The Federal Government will follow a 
procedure to reestablish a grave and 
monument to this great figure in Indian 
history. I offer today a bill which will 
establish the new Government-pur- 
chased gravesite and the monument, 
erected thereon at the expense of the 
Government as a consequence of the 
flood control project, as a national mon- 

ument. 

- Frances Slocum is a national figure. 
She was born in the State of Rhode 
Island. Her family moved to the Wyo- 
ming Valley of Pennsylvania when she 
was a child. She was taken from her 
parents’ home there with migrated west 
with the Delaware Indians across Ohio 
and Michigan and into Indiana where 
she lived and died. Her influence on the 
Indians contributed to the peaceful 
settlement of the entire Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

Her contributions to the Indian-white 
relations of the period are legendary. She 
became, in her own way, a leader and a 
force for good among the Indians. She 
became one of them, but she remembered 
her white culture and blended elements 

of it into her life and the life of her 
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Indian community. She was a white 
woman, but she chose the life of the 


Indian when she could have returned to 


her family home. In these ways, she 
developed a better understanding be- 


tween the cultures which she had 


bridged. In this manner, she contrib- 
uted as much to the development of the 
Northwest Territory as many of the great 
military leaders which we honor. 

In my bill, I indicate that the monu- 
ment should be established in Indiana 
near the site of her present grave. I 


make no specific designation of the site 
because there are two fine suggestions | 


which have been made concerning the 
new location of the memorial. 

One site suggested is the Frances Slo- 
cum State Forest. This State operated 
game and forestry preserve is on the 
North Bank of the Mississinewa River, 
adjacent to the section of land ceded to 
Ma-con-a-qua’s descendents and just 


across from the site of her present grave. - .- 


The Conservation Director of the State 
of Indiana, Mr. Don Foltz, has indicated 
that his department would be agreeable 
tosucha plan. The area is being devel- 
oped into more of a recreational area 
and the inclusion of the Frances Slocum 
memorial would add to the historical sig- 
nificane of the area. The thousands of 
annual visitors to the facility would be 
reminded by the memorial of the contri- 
butions of this great woman and the 
honor to her would thus be increased. 

Another suggestion is that the remains 
of Frances Slocum be reinterred in the 
last remaining tract of Indian land. 
This area, a part of that ceded to the last 
chief of the Miami Indians, is the only 
land in the area which has never been 
in the possession of anyone other than 
the Indians and their leaders. It was 


held for the Indians for the welfare of 


their people and it would, of course, be 
fitting to establish the new grave site 
here, also. 

Both of these plans have merit and 
the proper course can be determined in 
time by the proper authorities. My con- 
cern is that the remains of Frances Slo- 
cum be reintered in the area which she 
so loved and that the new grave site be 
established as a national memorial. 

There are those who would want the 
Federal Government to assist in the re- 
kidnaping of this famous woman. There 
are those who would want to return her 
remains to the area of Pennsylvania 
in which she lived for 2 or 3 years of 
her early life. Others would want her 
moved to Ohio, through which she 
passed on her way to her home. I have 
not heard from the citizens of Rhode 
Island, but there may be a movement 
afoot there to have this great lady re- 
turned to the place of her birth and 
further memorialized there. 

There is no case whatever for moving 
the grave of Frances Slocum out of the 
area of her life. There is strong evi- 
dence of her personal sentiments in this 
matter, and we must take heed of it. 

Ma-con-a-qua had not related the 
story of her life to any white settler, 
although she had ample opportunity to 
communicate with them, until 1835, 
when she was sick and thought that she 
might be dying. Only then did she tell 
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a young merchant, George Washington 
Ewing, and asked that he not relate her 
story to anyone while she was still alive. 
She was afraid; she told him, that some 
of her relatives might come and make 
her return with them to her family’s | 
home. 

But Ewing could not keep his secret, 
and within 2 years her family had been 
contacted and they made plans to visit | 
her. Two brothers, Joseph and Isaac 
Slocum, and their sister, Mary Towne, 
went to Peru and visited with their sis- 
ter, Frances, for several days. Several 
times they asked her to return with 
them to their homes. She refused. 
They asked that she return for just a 
visit. She replied that something might 
happen that she would not return and, 
in that way, she refused. She was con- 


cerned that she live her remaining years 


in the happy, peaceful Mississinewa Val- 
ley. 
In 1838, the United States made a 


treaty with the Miami Tribe, making 


land grants to certain ranking members 
of the tribe and making dispositions. of 
claims. Among the Indians granted 
land were Frances Sloucum’s two daugh- 
ters, O-zah-wah-shing-qua and Ke-kKe- 
se-qua. The land was given to them 
since Frances, as a white woman, was 
not theoretically a member of the tribe, 
nor was she entitled to Indian benefits. 
The grant in the treaty was awarded to 
the family as descendants of a principal 
chief of the tribe, Frances’ husband and 
the girls’ father, She-pun-can-ah. This 
is the first incident of Federal action to 
assure Frances Slocum a home in the 

State of Indiana. It defined her land as 

‘fone section.of land on the Mississinewa 

River, to include the improvements 

where they now live.” 

When the treaty of 1840 stipulated 
that the Miamis should abandon their 
land in the Wabash Valley and move to 
the reservations in the Kansas territory, 
many of them dreaded the move. 
Among those wishing to remain were 
Frances Slocum and her family. In Jan- 
uary of 1845 she memorialized Congress 
in this fashion: 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress as- 
sembdled: 

Your memorialist, Frances Slocum, a res- 
ident of Wabash County, in the State of 
Indiana, would to your honorable body most 
respectfully represent: That at the age of 
6 years, about the close of the Revolutionary 
War, she was taken captive in the State of 
Pennsylvania by the Indians, and has ever 
since lived among them, and is now, and 
for the last 30 years has been, recognized as 
a member of the Miami Tribe. That, from > 
the time she was taken captive as aforesaid, 
she heard nothing of her white relatives and 
friends (the greater portion of whom re- 
side at the place where she was taken, in 
the said State of Pennsylvania, and others in 
the State of Ohio, and the said State of 
Indiana) until about 7 years since. That 
she has entirely lost her mother tongue, 
and can only enjoy the society of her adopted 
people, with whom she intermarried, and 
became the mother of a family, and with 
whose manners and customs she has assim- 
ilated. That she'is informed that the great- 
er portion of the Miamies will be obliged to 
emigrate to the home assigned them west of 
the Mississippi in the course of 1 or 2 years, 
where their annuities will thereafter be 
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paid them. That she is too old to endure 
the fatigue of removing; and that, under any 
circumstances, she would deplore the neces- 
sity of being placed beyond the reach of 
her white relatives, who visit her frequently, 
and have extended their kindness toward 
her since she was discovered by them. That 
her children are the owners of a section of 
land granted to them by the treaty between 
the United States and said tribe of Indians 
of the 6th of November, A.D., 1838, who now 
reside upon and cultivate the same, and 
with whom your memorialist now lives; and 
that it is the wish and design of her chil- 
dren and their families, if it be the pleasure 
of the Government, to continue to reside 
upon and cultivate the same. 

Your memorialist further shows, that a 
portion or the annuities of said tribe, in pur- 
suance of the 14th article of said treaty, is to 
be paid at Fort Wayne, after said tribe shall 
emigrate to the country assigned them west 
of the Mississippi; and that the payment of 
the annuities due your memorialist and her 
family at Fort Wayne or Peru, in said State, 
would not increase the expense or add any 
inconvenience to the Government of the 
United States. | 

“Your memorialist therefore prays that 
Congress may by law direct that the follow- 
ing persons, to wit: (1) Ke-ke-na-kush-wa, 
(2) We-saw-she-no-qua, (3) Te-quoc-yaw, 
(4) Ki-po-ki-na-mo-qua, (5) Ki-no-suck- 
qua, (6) Wa-pu-noc-shé-no-qua, (7) Ching- 
Shing-gwaw, (8) Pe-tu-loc-a-te-qua, (9) 
Sho-quang-gwaw, (10) Waw-pop-e-tah, (11) 
So-eel-en-ji-sah, (12) No-ac-co-mo-qua, (13) 
Coch-e-no-qua, (14) Po-con-du-maw, (15) 
Tah-ki-qua, (16) Ki-ki-o-qua, (17) Te-quoc- 
yaw, Jr., (18) Soc-o-chu-qua, (19) Peem-y- 
o-ty-maw, (20) So-eel-en-ji-sah, Jr., (21) 
Pun-ge-she-no-qua, children and grandchil- 
dren of your memorialist, as also your me- 
morialist, and such children as they may 
hereafter have, shall hereafter receive their 
annunities at Fort Wayne, or at Peru, Ind., 
as to your honorable body may seem most 
expedient and proper. And, as in duty 
bound, your memorialist will ever pray, &c. 

FRANCES SLOCUM. 
. JANUARY 17, 1845. 


On the 28th of January 1845, Mr. Cave 
J ohnson—Tennessee—from the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution for the benefit of Frances Slo- 
cum, her children and grandchildren, of 
the Miami Tribe of Indians, and it was 
' read a first and second time. : 
Hon. Benjamin A. Bidlack, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who represented the Wyoming dis- 
trict in Congress at that time, said he 
hoped “no motion or resolution would 
_ intervene to prevent the passage of this 

resolution. The memorialist was taken 
prisoner in the Valley of Wyoming at an 
early age, during the trials and difficul- 
_ ties to which the early settlers were sub- 
jected.” 

Her relatives are among the most worthy 
and meritorious of my constituents—they 
are my neighbors and friends; they searched 
after the captive with zealous and praise- 
worthy efforts and diligence, from the time 
of her capture until within a few years, and 
they have found her in the condition set 
forth in the memorial and report. The in- 
cidents set forth and connected with her 
eventful history would afford a beautiful 
theme for elucidation and remark. 

But as debate is not now in order, I will 
not trespass on the indulgence and courtesy 
of the House. What I desire is not to make 
a speech, but to ask the unanimous consent 
of the Members for the immediate passage of 
the resolution. 

If the resolution is sent to the Committee 
of the Whole I fear it will never be reached, 
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and this earnest request of the memorialist 
will never be reached and granted. 

The proposition is intended to extend 
to her as the widow of an Indian chief, the 
same privileges in relation to the payment 
of annuities due her and her family, and 
are provided for by treaty stipulation in re- 
gard to certain of the Miami chiefs. 

Frances Slocum was taken from her white 
friends when a child. She is now desirous 
of dying among her red friends where she 
has lived for half a century, without being 
compelled to remove west of the Mississippi. 


‘Let her first and last request be granted. 


The resolution then passed. 


Then Mr. White, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian affairs, to whom 
it had been referred, made the following 
Senate committee report under date of 
February 21, 1845: 

That the joint resolution provides for the 
payment in Indiana of the annuities due 
this family, instead of requiring them to re- 
ceive payment with the Nation in the emi- 
grant territory west of the Mississippi River. 
The reasons assigned are that former treaties 
have made similar provisions in favor of the 
other families of this Nation; that lands have 
been by treaty reserved to them in Indiana, 
to the personal enjoyment of which they 
have a right that cannot be embarrassed by 
requiring them to go west of the Mississippi 
for their annuities; and, thirdly, that the 
petitioner is by birth a white woman, who 
more than 40 years ago, in her infancy, was 
captured by the Indians, transferred to their 
country, lost her mother tongue, affiliated 
and intermarried with the Miamis, has by 
this marriage reared a large family of chil- 
dren (who are named in the joint resolu- 
tion), but some 7 years ago was for the first 
time discovered by her white relations (who 
reside in Pennsylvania), whom she has re- 
fused to accompany because her whole na- 
ture has been changed by her strange des- 


tiny; and life out of the woods, and away : 


from her husband and children, would have 
no charms. Yet these white relatives do 
frequently visit her, and minister to her 
wants, which they could not do if she were 
removed 600 miles to the west. 

The committee cannot resist the force of 
these reasons, although in a conversation 
with General Milroy, the late intelligent 
agent of the Miamis, he expressed a fear 
that the adoption of the joint resolution 
might disincline other Miamis to remove to 
their new homes. 

This case has such a thrilling interest, that 
the committee beg leave to append to their 
report the petition itself, with the letter of 
Mr. Cole that accompanied it. : 

They recommend that the resolution be 


adopted. 


On the 3d of March 1845, the joint 
resolution passed. ; 

So, by an act of Congress, Frances 
Slocum was allowed to stay in Indiana. 

These are the significant facts of the 
case. Frances Slocum wanted to live in 
Indiana. She certainly wanted to be 
buried there. ‘There is no other course 
than to have her reintered in a loca- 
tion close to her home. Let these people 
from Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island, who have so little claim 
to share the honor of Frances Slocum, 
accede to her own wishes with regard to 
her burial site. And let them join with 
us who seek to honor her memory fur- 
ther by establishing her new grave as a 
national monument. 

I have heard several times lately a 
word or two of protest at establishing 
monuments at a cost to the Government 
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during these trying times. Let me ex- 
plain that this monument will cost the 
Government nothing extra. The Corps 
of Engineers are forced to move the 
grave and reestablish the monument at 
a new grave site. In establishing the new 
grave as a national monument the Gov- 
ernment actually gets more for its 
money. In fact, if plans can be worked 
out, we stand to save money, because 
there is a good chance that the land for 
her new grave can be donated. This is 
a very good possibility in either of the lo- 
cations which I mentioned earlier. | 

I ask, then, that we honor the wishes 
of the White Indian Princess and direct 
that she be reinterred in a location close 
to her beloved home. And further, let 
us pay tribute to this lady who bridged 
the white and Indian civilizations and 
aided in the peaceful settlement of the 
Indiana territory. She is a symbol of 
the peaceful relations which developed 
with the Indians in so many areas. We 
see and hear so much of the violence as- 
sociated with the settlement of the West 
and Midwest, especially since westerns 
became so popular on television. I think 
it is important that we take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize Frances Slocum as a 
national symbol of the fine, peaceful pat- 
tern of living which developed between 
the great majority of Indians and their 
white settlers in early America. 


The American Heritage: Address by the 
Honorable Herbert C. Bonner, of North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp, a splendid, — 
thoughtful address by the Honorable 
HERBERT C. Bonner, from the First Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, presented dur- 
ing the closing ceremonies of the great 
historical pageant “The Lost Colony,” at 
the amphitheater in the Fort Raleigh 
National Monument at Manteo, N.C., on 
Saturday, September 2, 1961. Congress- 
man BoNNER spoke at the 1,999th per- 
formance of this dramatic portrayal of 
the beginnings of Anglo-American civi- 
lization in the Western Hemisphere. 

The message draws a clear analogy 
between the ferment and turmoil in the 
world of the 16th century and our own 
troubled times. The inspiration of his 
address upholds America’s dream for 
peace and progress throughout the 
world. | | 

The text of Mr. BoNNER’s speech fol- 
lows: 

Friends, you and I are honored to be here 
tonight, in attendance at this magnificent 
pageant conceived and staged by a great 
native North Carolinian, Paul Green, in 


celebration of the very beginning of Anglo- 


American civilization. You have seen—you | 
will see—drama that is heart and soul of 
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America today. It is drama that began 
nearly 400 years ago on this hallowed ground 
when intrepid souls set out from the mother 
- country, England, in their tiny vessels, to 

found the dynamic civilization in freedom, 
which we now enjoy but, perhaps do not 
always appreciate. 

This week marks the end of the 1961 
season for the presentation of “The Lost 
Colony” pageant performed by its able and 
dedicated cast of actors, musicians, dancers, 
and choristers. 

I must open my remarks with special rec- 
ognition of the genius of Paul Green who 
felt the deeper meaning of the American 
dream—the American goal—by creating this 
tremendous outdoor symphony on this site 
some 25 years ago. Each year there has been 
some change—for he has sought to perfect 
this phase of his presentation of the mean- 
ing of the American heritage. 

America’s greatness has grown from its 
variety, and Paul Green has extended his 
vast talents to other historical phases of our 
national growth with such successes as 
“The Common Glory,” now in its 15th sea- 
son at Williamsburg, Va.; “Faith of .Our 
Fathers,” in the National Capital; “Wilder- 
ness Road,” at Berea, Ky.; “The Founders,” 
at Jamestown Island, Va.; and “The Con- 
federacy,” at Virginia Beach, Va. 

In the light of all that, my friends, you 
must know that this is a night to remember, 
to feel deeply, and to cherish. 

When I was asked not so long ago if I, as 
Congressman from this First District of 
North Carolina, would participate briefly in 
this seasonal closing of our State’s historic 
drama, the news in Washington, D.C., was 
exceedingly grim. The world seemed beset 
by cold fire—interspersed here and there 
with brutal bursts of passion that did not— 
do not—make sense in a civilized world. 
The intervening weeks do not look any bet- 
ter. 

Korea, though some 10 years behind, has 
left scars which may still pain many who 
are here tonight. The Suez crisis of 1955 
and 1956 made a deep impact on the nations 
of the world as the Arab States went through 
pangs of extreme nationalism and flirtations 
with the untiring Communist powers, China 
and India reached serious crises over bound- 
ary matters. A President of the United 
States was advised not to visit one country 
because of the possibility of disorders which 


might threaten his safety. And later, he 


and the United tates were outrageously af- 
fronted by the Premier of the Soviet Union 
at a meeting in Paris of top officials of the 
great world powers—the United States, So- 
viet Russia, the United Kingdom, and the 
Republic of France. 

Today, we have one crisis on top of an- 
other. The West Germany/West Berlin situa- 
tion is boiling and dangerous in light of the 
extreme measures which have been taken 
to seal off the unhappy East Germans from 
access to the West. The problems of the 
French in Algeria and between the French 
and the Tunisians, gravely, though indi- 
rectly, affect these shores. The turn of our 
near and formerly friendly neighbor, Cuba, 
to communism and Soviet domination is 
frightening. Recent developments in Brazil 
are mystifying. Africa is in a tremendous 
ferment. And who knows what has really 
happened in Laos and Vietnam? 

These things are of great concern to us in 
Washington, D.C., at the seat of our Govern- 
ment. 

I know they are to all of you. 

National divisions, realinements, and in- 
consistencies seem to plague the world. We 
have a North Korea and a South Korea; we 
have a North and a South Vietnam, there is 


an East and West Germany—complicated by | 


the city or cities of East and West Berlin 
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located 110 miles within the World War II 
boundary of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In the Union of South Africa we see 
the concept of apartheid, or white suprem- 
acy, carried to greater extremes than it has 
ever been in this country. In other parts of 
Africa the concept of black supremacy seems 
to be on the rise. 

These are the things of today and of re- 
cent years. But let’s go back to the times 
portrayed by Paul Green’s pageant, the time 
when the English-speaking peoples asserted 
themselves on this continent. 

Things were no different then than they 
are today. Not really. 

History books have to cover time by re- 
cording the main events. They cannot give 
us the infinite details which we learn from 
our daily newspapers, radios, and television. 

But those books do tell us that power 
struggles in Europe were then, as now, shak- 
ing the structure of the entire civilized world 
at the time our brave Roanoke Island colo- 
nists came to these shores. 

We know that Spain had been in control 
of the seas for a hundred years or more. 
That the Portuguese were competitors. We 
know that the English were, through their 
ruling classes, in violent diplomatic and re- 
ligious conflict with the rest of Europe. We 
know that the Dutch were straining to com- 
pete in the colonization of the unsettled 
areas of the world. 

In the official souvenir program for to- 
night’s entertainment—the one that costs 
50 cents per copy—there appears a chronol- 
ogy of Pre-Colonial America, it tells about 
Columbus in 1492. It shows that England 
wasn’t going to wait very long, and John 
Cabot discovered North America for Eng- 
land in 1497. It shows that an Italian ex- 
plored the present North Carolina coast for 
France in 1524. And it shows the vigorous 
efforts of the English under the direction of 
Sir Walter Raleigh to establish a colony in 
the New World, at Roanoke Island—where we 
now stand. 

The Colony was lost. Its fate is intriguing, 
and historians have been interested for more 
than 370 years in finding the answer to the 
disappearance of the sturdy, well-balanced 
and well-provisioned group of colonists. 
They brought families and produced English 
children. They had brought Christianity. 
They had established law and order in the 
wilderness. They had taken the first steps 
to move the Western World into the modern 
era. 

In this great drama—Paul Green suggests 
an answer to the fate of the first brave 
groups to begin the history that becomes the 
cornerstone to English, then Anglo-Ameri- 
can and then American heritage. His story 
of the lost colony is self-sufficient. 

But I want to say in conclusion that as 
we look backward we must look forward. 
“The past is prologue.” 

There was a cold war then—between Eng- 
land and Spain. There was no declared war— 
but the Spanish Armada sailed against Eng- 
land—and was defeated. From that date 
English seapower was supreme all over the 
world—upholding the freedom of the seas 
for all nations who would use them for 
peaceful purposes. From those perilous 
times to the present perilous times man’s 
indomitable spirit has pushed the frontiers 
of civilization and knowledge incredibly far. 

Think of this analogy and feel a surge of 
hope for the future that lies ahead. Our 
faith in God and country may be summed 
up in the final beautiful lines of this great 
pageant: 

“Let the wilderness drive us forth as wan- 
derers across the earth, scatter our broken 
bones upon these sands * * * it shall not 
kill the purpose that brought us here. * * * 
The dream still lives. It lives * * * and shall 
not die.” 
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EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the September 1, 1961, 


issue of Time magazine: 


How THE CUBAN INVASION FAILED 


Last April’s U.S.-backed invasion of Cuba’s 
Bay of Pigs will be long remembered and 
angrily debated. In the September issue of 
Fortune, the magazine’s Washington Cor- 
respondent Charles J. V. Murphy tells in 
behind-the-scenes detail the incredible story 
of how that invasion failed. Excerpts: 

The idea for the invasion had taken root 
during the early summer of 1960. By then, 
thousands of defectors from Castro’s Cuba 
were in the United States. Many of them 
were soldiers. The job of organizing and 
training them was given to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. It became the specific 
responsibility of one of the CIA’s top dep- 
uties, Richard M. Bissell, a former economist 
who is also a highly practical executive. 

During the summer and fall of 1960, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from time to time per- 
sonally reviewed the scheme. In late 
November, the last time it came up for his 
comprehensive review, an operational plan 
had not yet crystallized. It was taken for 
granted that a landing in force could not 
possibly be brought off unless the expedi- 
tion was shepherded to the beach by the 
US. Navy (either openly or in disguise) and 
covered by airpower in whatever amount 
might be necessary. Eisenhower, the com- 
mander of Normandy, understood this well 
enough. 


After his election, Kennedy had been 


briefed fairly frequently on the Cuban situa- 


tion. He discussed Cuba at length in both © 
his preinaugural talks with Eisenhower. On 
taking office, Kennedy decided that he had 
to have from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
technical opinion of the feasibility of the 
project. 

HOW IT WAS PLANNED 


The plan still assumed that U.S. military 
help would be on call during the landing. 
Castro’s air force consisted of not quite 
two-score planes—a dozen or so obsolete 
B-26’s, plus about the same number of 
obsolete British Sea Furies. But in addi- 
tion, there were seven or eight T-33 jet train- 
ers, the remnants of an earlier U.S. transac- 
tion with the Batista government, so the 
force was not the pushover it appeared at 
first glance. Armed with rockets, these jets 
would be more than a match in a battle for 
the exiles’ B—26’s. 


It stood to reason that, considering how 
small the landing party was, the success 
of the operation would hinge on the B-26’s 
controlling the air over the beachhead. 
And the margins that the planners accepted 
were narrow to begin with. The B-26’s 
were to operate from a staging base in a 
Central American country more than 500 
miles from Cuba. The round trip would 
take better than 6 hours, and that would 
leave the planes with fuel for only 45 min- 
utes of action over Cuba. In contrast, 
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Castro’s air force could be over the beach- 
head and the invaders’ ships in a matter of 
minutes. Hence the absolute necessity of 
knocking out Castro’s air power, or at least 
reducing it to impotence, by the time the 
ground battle was joined. 

This, in general terms, was the plan the 
Chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. They judged 
the tactical elements sound, and indeed they 
accorded the operation a high probability of 
success. But some of Kennedy’s closest ad- 
visers were assailed by sinking second 
thoughts. What bothered them was the im- 
morality of masked aggression. They re- 
coiled from having the U.S. employ subter- 
fuge in striking down even as dangerous an 
adversary as Castro, and they were unani- 
mously opposed to having the United States 
do the job in the open. 

THE CHANGES 


The immorality of the intervention 
found its most eloquent voice before the 
President during a meeting in the State De- 
partment on April 4, only 13 days before 
the date set for the invasion. The occasion 
was Bissell’s final review of the operation, 
and practically everybody connected with 
high strategy was on hand—Secretary of 
State Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman Lemnitzer, CIA Chief Allen 
Dulles, as well as McGeorge Bundy, Paul 
Nitze, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann and 

three Kennedy specialists in Latin American 
matters—Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., and Richard Goodwin. There 
was also one outsider, Senator WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, whose support 
Kennedy wanted. After Bissell had com- 
pleted his briefing and Dulles had summed 
up risks and prospects, FULBRIGHT denounced 
the proposition out of hand: it was the 
wrong thing for the United States to get 
involved in. 

Rusk said he was for it, in answer to the 
President's direct question, but as would 
presently be manifest, he privately had no 
heart for it. Two other men among the 
President’s senior foreign policy advisers, not 
present at the meeting, shared FULBRIGHT'S 
feelings: Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles and Adiai Stevenson. In deference 
to these views, Kennedy made two separate 
rulings which were to contribute to the fatal 
dismemberment of the whole plan. First, 
US. airpower would not be on cail at any 
time. Second, the B-26’s flown by our Cu- 
bans could be used in only two strikes be- 
fore the invasion—first on D minus 2 days 
and again on the morning of the landing. 

Dawn of April 15, by the timetable, the B- 
26’s, having flown undetected through the 
night from their Central American staging 
base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro’s ready air was 
deployed. The attack was, on the whole, 
highly successful. Half of Castro’s B-—26’s 
and Sea Furies and four of his T-33 jets 
were blown up or damaged. 

REQUEST FOR “BOXER” 


Sunday evening, only some 8 hours 
after Kennedy had given the final go-ahead, 
the expedition in the first dark was creep- 
ing toward the Cuban shore. In Bissell’s 
office, there was a call on the White House 
line. It was Bundy, being even crisper than 
usual: The B—-26’s were to stand down, there 
was to be no air strike in the morning, this 
was a Presidential order. Rusk was now act- 
ing for the President in the situation. Bis- 
sell was stunned. He and CIA Deputy Direc- 
tor General Charles Cabell, an experienced 
airman, went together to the State Depart- 
ment to urge Rusk to reconsider, Cabeli was 
greatly worried about the vulnerability to air 
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attack of the ships and then of the troops 
on the beach. Rusk was not impressed. The 
ships, he suggested, could unload and retire 
to the open sea before daylight; as for the 
troops ashore being unduly inconvenienced 
by Castro’s air, it had been his experience 
as a colonel in the Burma theater that air 
attack could be more of a nuisance than a 
danger. One fact he made absolutely clear: 
military considerations had overruled the po- 
litical when the D-minus-two strike had been 
laid now political considerations were 
taking over. 

Past midnight Bissell and Cabell restudied 
the battle plan while signals of consterna- 
tion welled up from their men far to the 
south. At 4 o’clock, less than an hour be- 
fore first light on the Cuban shore, Cabell 
went back to Rusk with another proposal. 
It was manifestly impossible for the Cuban 


brigade’s small force of B—26’s (only 16 were — 


operational) to provide effective air cover 
for the ships from their distant base, Cabell 
now asked whether, if the ships were to pull 
back to international water, the U.S.S. Bozer, 
a carrier on station about 50 miles from the 
Bay of Pigs, could be instructed to provide 
cover. Rusk said no. The President was 
awakened. Cabell registered his concern. 
The answer still was no. : 


THE END 


The invasion force had little chance. They 
were without the ranging firepower which 
the B-26’s with their bombs and machine 
guns had been expected to apply against Cas- 
tro’s tanks and artillery. Castro’s forces 
came up fast. He still had four jets left, 
and they were armed with powerful rockets. 
He used them well. Before the morning was 
done he had sunk two transports and driven 
off two others. 

Now Kennedy and his strategists became 
alarmed. About noon on Monday, Bissell 
was told that the B~26’s could attack Cas- 
tro’s airfields at will. But the orders came 
too late. Most of the pilots had been in the 
air for upward of 18 hours in an unavailing 
effort to keep Castro’s planes off the troops 
and the remaining ship. That night a small 
force was scratched together. It was over 
Cuba at dawn, only to find the fields hidden 
by low, impenetrable fog. 


‘Tuesday was the turning point. The men 


ashore had fought bravely and gained their 


planned objectives. They had even seized 
and bulldozed the airfield. But they were 
desperately short of ammunition and food, 
and under the pressure of Castro’s superior 
firepower and number they were being 
forced back across the beach. There re- 
mained one last chance to make the thing 
go. Boxer was still on station. The release 
of a few of its jets simply for air cover should 
see two landing crafts with ammunition and 
rations safely to the shore. 

At a White House meeting that night, Bis- 
sell made it plain that unless U‘S. air power 
was brought forward, the men on the beach 
were doomed. He asked that Bover’s planes 
be brought into the battle. Rusk still would 
not have this. Several others were also op- 
posed, including the President’s personal 
staffers. Chief of Naval Operations Arleigh 
Burke vouched for the worth of Bissell’s 
proposition. The outcome of the meeting 
was a singular compromise. Jets from Borer 
would provide cover next morning for exactly 
1 hour, long enough for the ships to run 
into the shore and start unloading and for 
the remaining B—26’s to get in a hard blow. 

Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B-26’s were over Cuba half an 
hour ahead of schedule. Bozer’s were 
still on the flight deck. But Castro’s jets 
were ready. Two of the B-26’s were shot 
down; others were hit and forced to abort. 
That was the melancholy end. 
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The House Vote on the Conference Com- 
mittee Report Containing the So-Called 
Hanford Compromise Is Scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the House 
schedule for next week, which includes 
consideration of the conference commit- 
tee report on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill. It is impor- 
tant that every Member of the House 
who voted to instruct conferees to delete 
the Hanford electric power provision 
from that bill, and all other Members 
in sympathy with this position, be pres- 
ent when this legislation comes to the 
floor. 

I am certain that some of my col- 
leagues are discouraged at the long delay 
incident to the handling of this legisla- 
tion. The growing resentment at the 
way in which it has been batted about 
is quite understandable. 

After having deleted the Hanford 
powerplant provision from the Joint 
Committee bill, the House found it nec- 
essary to take the unusual step of in- 
structing its delegates following the Sen- 
ate’s reinsertion of the provision. If 
you will recall, the motion to instruct 
conferees to delete the project carried 
by 235 to 164, a majority which one 
might assume would be adequate to no- 
tify our friends in the Senate that we 
are unqualifiedly opposed to the project. 

If proponents of this measure are of 
the opinion that Hanford will become 
more palatable as this session nears to a 


close, it is my opinion that they are in for 


a big surprise. There is not going to be 
any flexibility on a matter of such im- 
portance to the national welfare. 
Actually, by dragging out final action, 
proponents may very well be building up 
greater opposition to their project. 
While the bill is collied across the 
Capitol, tension mounts in Berlin. Any-_ 
one who might have had a tendency to be 
apathetic about the international crisis 
heretofore is now getting his daily jolts 
from newspaper headlines. As the grav- 
ity of the situation comes into focus, ap- 
peals for junk projects that would de- 
prive the defense structure of necessary 
funds have far less chance of reaching 
sympathetic ears. The Hanford gen- 
erating station has no place in the de- 
fense program. ‘There is absolutely no 
room for it in the national budget. 


Just to keep the record straight, I want 
to notify my colleagues that, while this 
legislative breakdown has been persist- 
ing, the case against the Hanford power- 
plant has been building up among those 
who suffer most from it. I refer to rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry and 
residents of mining communities as well 
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as regions throughout the country which 


would be placed in an unfair competitive 


position in area development work. The 
coal industry—the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, the United Mine Workers of 
America, coal company officials, and 
members of families who depend upon 
this industry for their livelihood—these 
groups have worked tirelessly in opposi- 
tion to the threat of subsidized heat and 
power that would eventually take bread 
and butter from the people who help pay 
the tax bills. 

In reply to an erroneous published re- 
port that miners in the Northwest were 
not aware that a Hanford powerplant 
would take away their jobs or remove 
whatever chances they have of getting 
back to work, Sam Nicholls, president of 
District 10, UMWA, sent a letter to Mem- 
bers of Congress, a copy of which 
follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Renton, Wash., September 1, 1961. 
Hon. Catherine May, and Other Congressmen 
and Congresswomen, and Senators: 

I read in the House CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that you, Congresswoman CATHERINE May, 
asked consent to have printed in the House 
Recorp, an editorial from the Tri-City Her- 
ald of Pasco, Wash., on August 21, as follows: 
“Coal Industry Bites Hand That Feeds It,” 
stating also that neither private power nor 
coal mining interests from the Northwest, 
were in opposition to the Hanford, Wash., 
dual reactor and only the Eastern States 
were in opposition. 

This editorial was not correct in its state- 
ment, for the officers and members of the 
United Mine Workers, District No. 10, State 
of Washington, and their international offi- 
cers, have made known their opposition to 
the Senators HENRY JACKSON and WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, both by telegrams and letters, and 
the United Mine Workers Journal. The 
United Mine Workers of this State are op- 
posed to this dual reactor at Hanford as we 
believe the reactor is a threat to the welfare 
of the coal industry and the continuance of 


coal mining in the Pacific Northwest, and 


this project is a waste of taxpayers money. 

The Bonneville Power Authority have a 
power surplus of nonsaleable hydroelectric 
power, and are now losing millions of dol- 
lars a year, and they are still building hydro- 
electric dams. This surplus power could be 
firmed up and sold by using the millions of 
tons of coal that we have in this State and 
open up the depressed mining areas and 
put the unemployed miners, railroad men, 
and truckers, to work. We fail to see any 
help for the coal industry by placing such 
high cost project in a State that has the 
cheapest power in the United States and has 
millions of tons of coal, and hundreds of 
experienced miners unemployed. 

‘This reactor is a very high cost power pro- 
vided for by Government subsidies. It will 
produce 800,000 kilowatts of power a year, 
this is equivalent of over 2 million tons of 
coal a year, this production of coal would 
be a great help for this State. At one time 
King Coal was a major industry of this State, 
‘and for years it has been necessary for the 
coal industry to fight for an existence, against 
out of State and foreign Canadian oils and 
natural gas. We feel that our elected Con- 
gressmen and Congresswomen and Senators 
Should help us to build the economic condi- 
tions of this State, and help open up our coal 
mines and put the unemployed to work. We 
are also opposed to the compromised bill to 
be offered to the House. This would provide 
for 400,000 kilowatts of power for Bonne- 
ville public power system by releasing the 
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power now used by Hanford and used in 
other industries. 
Yours very truly, 3 
Sam NICHOLLS, 
President, District No. 10. 


Nor has the coal industry been lulled 
into believing that cutting: the Hanford 
capacity in half, as proposed in the con- 
ference committee report, would lessen 
the economic danger. Stephen F. Dunn, 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, expressed the coal industry posi- 
tion on the compromise in the following 
letter sent to me after the conferees’ 
action last week: | 

NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
September 1, 1961. 
Re Hanford compromise. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Last 
Thursday the Senate and House conferees 
adopted a so-called compromise in connec- 
tion with consideration of the AEC author- 
ization bill (H.R. 7576) by recommending 


one 400,000 kilowatt generator at Hanford 


instead of two. This was agreed upon by 
the House conferees notwithstanding the 
specific House. instructions to exclude Han- 
ford by a vote of 235 to 164 on August 8. 

The purpose of this note is to express the 
hope that you will stand by your previous 
vote against Hanford and will not accept the 
so-called compromise which would reduce 
the project by half. Of course it is impos- 
sible to compromise with principle and our 
view is that the proposal actually consti- 
tutes approval of an unnecessary public 
power project at Hanford on the installment 
plan basis. 

We appreciate the position you have taken 
in the successive votes against Hanford and 
hope that you will find that the compromise 
is unacceptable when the conference re- 
port is presented for House consideration. 

Sincerely, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
STEPHEN F. DUNN, 
President. 


No, Mr. Speaker, none of us who has a 
basic interest in a free competitive econ- 
omy is going to back down on this issue. 


The strategy of bringing this $58 million 


package before us is actually ludicrous. 
A generating station at Hanford is un- 
acceptable regardless of its size. But no 
one who has had any experience with 
the operations of a bureaucracy would 
be so credulous as to believe that pro- 
ponents of Hanford would be satisfied 
to stop there. This unit is only a part 
of one of the most unnecessary and ex- 
travagant programs ever conceived 

the Government. | 

The plan is already in operation. The 
Secretary of the Interior yesterday an- 
nounced the appointment of a commu- 
nity of 26 leaders in Pacific Northwest 
economic development to work with the 
Bonneville Power Administration in con- 
nection with a 2-year study of basic re- 
sources and potential industrial growth. 
Here is what the BPA administrators had 
to say about this study: 

“Predicted expansion in basic industries 
will provide a means of estimating growth 
in production, employment, and population 
of the region, as well as future power needs 
so intelligent plans can be made to meet 
future requirements,” Luce pointed out. 

“Pooling of all available information on 
a regional basis,”’ Luce stated, “will supple- 
ment present information gathered by State 
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and local organizations and also make pos- 


ible an expanded and coordinated develop- 
ment effort by the individual States.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is not a Mem- 
ber of Congress who does not admire the 
ambition and diligence of our many civic, 
business, and labor leaders who devote 
considerable time and effort toward at- 
tracting new plants and factories. We 
want the Northwest to prosper, just as’ 
we hope the rest of the Nation will pros- 
per. The area development program has 
created a new concept of competition 
among our States and localities. I is 
a healthy sign. It develops ingenuity 
and has even been responsible for entire 
new lines of consumer goods. It is 
bringing for general consumption many 
products that not long ago were so ex-_ 
pensive that only the highest income 
families could afford them. 

The State of Pennsylvania and the . 
congressional district which I represent 
have invested years of time and millions 
of dollars trying to lure new industry. 
The anthracite region, while still far 


. from normal, would be in much worse 


condition economically were it not for 
the foresight and devotion of residents 
who recognize the value of redevelop- 
ment programs. 

Philipsburg, Bellefonte, State College, 
Clearfield, Du Bois, Altoona—t and 
a score of other communities within my 
constituency are making every sacrifice 
to attract new industry. Electric power 
is one of our basic attractions because of 
our abundant coal reserves, and because 
the coal and electric industries have em- 
ployed research and development pro- 
grams to keep costs down. We look to 
these commodities to grow in importance 
as this age of power, which we have en- 
tered comparatively recently, moves into 
high gear—where more and more homes 
are electrically heated and electrically 
cooled, and where a multitude of electri- 
cally controlled devices will increase our 
standard of living. 

We cannot look forward to the sub- 
stantial improvement of the economy of 
our districts if competition is going to 
come from areas which can outbargin 
us because their electric power is sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. We 
are never going to get out of our own end 
zone if the weight of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is used to reinforce our opposi- 
tion. 

I appeal to you to run this game on a 
fair set of rules. For the protection of 
your district and mine, I urge you to be 
ready to join with us in sending the con- 
ference report—indelibly stamped “un- 
satisfactory”—back to committee next 
week. I shall keep you informed of the 
time schedule as closely as possible. 


Kit Clardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our former colleague, Kit 
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Clardy, came to Congress in January 
of 1953, but my acquaintance with him, 
though we lived in different sections of 
the State, began when I was first a can- 
didate in 1934. 

A comparative stranger, he neverthe- 
less volunteered to help. He spoke many 
times in my behalf and in behalf of the 
party. He held deep convictions and 
never failed to adhere to and support 
every move which tended to retain our 
constitutional Government. 

He was an uncompromising advocate, 
always logical, always eloquent, and, un- 
derstandable, a trait which some of us 
sometimes seem to lack. 

Serving here, he never missed an op- 
portunity to emphasize the necessity of 
retaining our form of government, fight- 
ing every move, no matter how insidious, 
to destroy us. 

His services on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities were recognized as 
outstanding. 

In his passing, our State and our coun- 
try has lost an able, vigorous, uncom- 
promising advocate of sound principle, 
clean thinking, and commonsense meth- 
ods 


Youth Fitness Program Initiated at 
Muskogee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the pilot project of President Ken- 
nedy’s physical fitness program gets un- 
derway in the public schools of Musko- 
gee, Okla. On this occasion I think that 
both the fine teachers and administra- 
tors of the Muskogee public schools and 
Bud Wilkinson as national director of 
the physical fitness program should be 
congratulated for their effort to conserve 
our Nation’s most important resource— 
our Nation’s youth. 

I think it is very appropriate that the 
Muskogee public school system, which is 
among the finest in the. country, should 
be picked for this pilot program. In the 
past, Muskogee schools have been leaders 
in scholastic achievement and competi- 
tive sports. Now the Muskogee schools 
will be leaders in this other vital role of 
education—the physical advancement 
and well-being of all the students as 
well as the natural athletes. 

Coach Wilkinson personally got the 
program underway last week when he 
addressed a general faculty meeting of 
all Muskogee teachers. He emphasized 
that the success or failure of this pro- 
. gram will depend largely on its success 
in Muskogee. 

I am happy to report after visiting 
Muskogee this weekend that everyone 
in the city is enthusiastic about under- 
taking this vital project. : 

All students, except for the first three 
grades, will participate in the program. 
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As Coach Wilkinson outlined, there are 
four major points to the physical fitness 
operation: 

First, all pupils must have a contin- 
uous health appraisal. 

Second, the undeveloped children must 
be recognized and brought up to par. 

Third, every boy and girl must get a 
minimum of 15 minutes of vigorous exer- 
cise €very day. 

And fourth, the same type tests for 
grading in academic subjects will be used 
to grade a student’s physical advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been 
written and said recently about Amer- 
ica’s arms races and space races with 
the Russians. Almost totally overlooked 
until this year is the effort we must 
maintain for individual physical fitness. 
In the final analysis, it is the American 
man and woman, and not powerful 
weapons, which must swing the balance 
of power in the continuing race for world 
leadership. 

Mr. Wilkinson ably pointed this out in 
his article in Sunday’s Parade magazine. 
He said: 

There will be many stresses for us as a 
nation in the months ahead. Whether we 
turn back or surge to the top will depend 
upon our fitness and determination. Itisa 
fact noted by historian Arnold Toynbee that 
19 of the 21 notable civilizations perished 
not because of conquest from without but 
from decay within. National softness could 
prove in the long run to be more deadly than 
missiles. 


As an American, as an Oklahoman, 
and as a father, I am proud of the work 
Coach Wilkinson and the Muskogee pub- 


lic schools are doing in spearheading the 


prevention of this internal decay, and in 
building a stronger people and Nation. 


Robert E. Hansen New VFW Commander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 25 of this year, Mr. Robert 
E. Hansen, of South St. Paul, Minn., 
accepted the gavel of leadership as com- 


mander in chief of the 1%-million mem-_ 


ber Veterans of Foreign Wars national 
organization. In so doing, Mr. Hansen, 
who is my constituent, became the first 
Minnesota man in history ever to assume 
this position. 

Mr. Hansen is eminently well qualified 
for this responsible post. Only 35 years 
of age, he has served through the chairs 
of Gallagher-Hansen Post 295, South 
St. Paul; the 2d District of Minnesota; 
the Department of Minnesota; the 12th 
District National Council, and he has 
been a member and a chairman of many 
top national committees. He was elected 
junior vice commander in chief at the 
Los Angeles national convention in 1959 
and was elevated to senior vice com- 
mander in chief at Detroit in 1960. 


- somehow, fade away. 
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Mr. Hansen’s inspiring acceptance 
speech at the national VFW convention 
in Miami Beach on August 25 is one in 


which all Americans can take heed and 


heart. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the message of VFW Commander 
in Chief Hansen to be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. It is taken from 
the September issué of Gopher Oversea’r, 
the official publication of the department 
of Minnesota VFW: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF ROBERT E. HANSEN,. 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


I find myself at a loss for words to express 
my gratitude. The only words that seem 
adequate at the moment are “thank you,” 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
During the coming 12 months I promise to 
give to our great organization my every wak- 
ing moment. I will do everything in my 
power to carry on the great traditions of the 
commanders in chief who have preceded me. 
Thank you again. 

Now as we embark on this new year, I 
would like to outline to you some of the ob- 
jectives that we hope to reach. First, we 
shall continue our efforts in behalf of more 
liberal veterans’ benefits with special em- 
phasis on relief for our World War I com- 
rades; second, we shall keep a watchful eye 
on the defense posture of our Nation and if 
we note any trend’ to slip back into the old 
rut, we shall speak out loud and clear so 
that everyone might hear; and finally, I 
propose to institute a positive, affirmative 
program of Americanism that will reach into 
every community in this Nation to 
strengthen patriotism and love of country 
among our people, to strengthen their dedi- 
cation to individual liberty and to free insti- 
tutions. 

For too long the people of this country 
have believed that, somehow or other, our 
troubles would go away, that everything will 
turn out all right, that there will be a happy 
ending. We thought the great depression 
would go away. We thought the Nazis 
would go away. And there are many who 
seem to feel that communism will just, 
“Let George do it,” let 
the other fellow do the worrying and the 
struggling, the fighting and the dying—but 
not me—that has been the undoing of whole 
nations and civilizations: What we must 
realize is that no one is going to save us from 
Khrushchev but ourselves. 

It is this Nation, and this people, that 
must rouse itself, remembering our great 
traditions, our great heritage. It is the 
great, beloved America that must place it- 
self in the front of the battleline, in the 
place of honor, where the fire is fiercest and 
the danger sharpest. For to win the great 
struggle with the Communist world will re- 
quire a total national effort, one to which 
every citizen must contribute. And this 
great organization of veterans who have 
served their country overseas, has a signifi- 
cant role to play in rallying our people to a 
stronger, more solid, more dynamic effort in 
the world struggle. 

No contest such as we are engaged in with 
the Communists can be won with a defensive 
team alone. We must have teams on every 
level with positive programs. These teams 
must operate in organizations, in commu- 
nities, in States, in the Nation, and inter- 
nationally. Our total aim must be more 
than merely to defend a narrowing circle. of 
free peoples. If we are to survive, we must 
extend the area of freedom. We must do— 


as we did with nazism—seek complete world- 


wide victory. 

To accomplish this task I suggest a work- 
able 10-point program. It is practical. We 
can activate it. It will achieve our objec- 
tives. 
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Point No. 1. We must identify the enemy. 
Confusion among the people as to the enemy 
who have been warring against us has split 
our efforts and misdirected our policies. Our 
actual enemies are the Communist Parties. 
These control the governments of all Com- 
munist-run nations, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Point No. 2. We must know the enemy. 
Lenin built a corps of disciplined political 
shock troops and called them Communists. 
They fashioned many unorthodox weapons. 
They use agitation, propaganda, deception, 
political maneuver, incitement to riot, guer- 
rilla warfare, and civil war as parts of their 
total war against us. We must learn how 
these weapons are used, and the plans and 
strategies behind them. I wish to stress 
here that we must be very, very careful not 
to confuse patriotic Americans of democ- 
racy, with Communists. 

Point No. 3. We must create effective 
countermeasures. Some people say that to. 
defend ourselves against the Communists 
we must adopt the Communist weapons and 
Communist tactics. It would be a sad day 
if America in an effort to combat commu- 
nism at home, would adopt the Communist 
tactics of smearing, distortion, and char- 
acter assassination. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars will not condone such tactics. We 
do need to develop effective measures to 
counter Communist expansion. We must 
muster our full resources, make use of our 
economic power, our educational structure, 
our great agricultural productivity. : 

Point No. 4. We must decide to win. Some 
may say that this is an obvious point. I 
say it is the most important step we must 
A people which is willing to settle 
' for the status quo, is bound to lose ground 
in the kind of war we find ourselves in. 
Such an attitude means that we will wait 
for the enemy to make a move before we try 
to defend ourselves. The struggle can be 
over before we know it has begun. This 
happened in Cuba. It could happen 
throughout all of Latin America. We must 
move from a policy of merely trying to de- 
fend the status quo to a policy of positive, 
affirmative programing. It is high time that 
we let the Communists sweat about what 
we are going to do next. 

Point No. 5. We must develop specific cam- 
paigns. As in military warfare, a campaign 
is designed to achieve specific objectives on a 
planned timetable. One campaign must be 
to support economic programs that will de- 
stroy the seedbed of communism. Commu- 
nist agitators, working within a hopeless and 
desperate society, can ride the crest of popu- 
lar discontent into power. Campaigns to 
counteract these destructive attacks must 
have two parts—one is to provide the best 
possible positive leadership in the commu- 
nity, the State, and the Nation; the other is 
to know Communist techniques and tactics 
and when to move in to defeat them. Know 
the facts and act. 

Point No. 6. We must act upon the com- 
munity level. We all live in communities. 
This is the starting point. I have no fear 


that the American people would ever be so - 


blind and stupid as to exchange their free 
society for communism. 

The danger is that our society could some- 
day grow so soft and weak, so fat and listless, 
that we could not do the things that we must 
do in the world if we are to survive as a great 
nation. 

The Communists, and other radical groups 
who preach hate and intolerance, seek to 
sow the seeds of discord and distrust among 
us. They seek to turn group against group, 
brother against brother, to undermine con- 
fidence, to destroy love of country, to encour- 
age cynicism and contempt for democracy 
and liberty. We of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have fought for better communities, 
better opportunities, a better life for our- 
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selves and for all those whom we defended in 
battle. You can make sure this fight is won 
now, today, by giving our own communities 
active, effective positive leadership in solving 
community problems—be they unemploy- 
ment, lack of opportunity for youth, or just 
poor garbage collection service. 

Point No. 7. We must act upon the State 
level. Each of our 50 great States has its own 
government, its own free mechanisms to con- 
sider and solve statewide issues. Success in 
State politics often is a stepping stone to 
national leadership. As _ strong, positive 
leadership is needed in the communities, it is 
needed even more at the State level. Support 
leadership and stand for issues which will 
make your State stronger and the liberties 
of the people in your State more secure. 

Point No. 8. We must act upon the na- 
tional level. Our national leaders are our 
spokesmen in national and in world affairs. 
As everyone who has been long in Washing- 
ton is aware, they are under great pressures 
from many sources to adopt one course of 
action or another on crucial issues. Our na- 
tional leaders in the White House, in the 
Senate, in the House of Representatives need 
expressions of popular support (and opposi- 
tion when this is warranted). These expres- 
sions, made individually and through the 
national office of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, are essential to the smooth working of 
our free democratic government. It isin this 
way that we can call attention to programs 
that will strengthen our Nation, and de- 
mand action when we judge that action is 
required. Be vocal when it is time to be 
vocal. Act when it is time to act so that our 
national leaders in Washington will know 
what we believe is best for the Nation. 

Point No. 9. We must act upon the inter- 
national level. Decisions we make in our 
communities and actions we take often are 
reflected in world affairs. Any program con- 
ucted from our Nation’s Capital can directly 
encourage or discourage, appease or work to 
defeat Communist aggressions. We must act 
to insure that our Nation’s actions on the 
international level will achieve the same re- 
sults of isolating and defeating the Commu- 
nist Parties which we seek in our commu- 
nities, our States, and in our Nation. 

Point No.10. We must keepinformed. Ef- 
fective action on any level, in any conflict 
can be no better than the information upon 
which action is based. 

' Communist tactics change. The need for 
positive action may be greater in one area at 
one time; in another area at another time. 
Battle areas shift. We must know from 
month to month where the Communists in- 
tend to strike next, how they intend to at- 
tack, and what countermeasures will be 
most effective. A successful action begins 
with good intelligence, is carried out with 
good operations, and ends with victory. It 
will be my objective to carry this message 
throughout the United States. We will 
furnish our posts, districts, county councils, 
and departments so that they can carry on 
this fight. With your help the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will move into the peacetime 
frontlines just as they shouldered their 
weapons in our wars of the past. 


A Moral Issue Belies Neutrals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorpD I include the following article by 
David Lawrence appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
September 6, 1961: | 

A Morat Issus Betis NEvuTRALS: Sort 


STAND ON BERLIN AND NuCLEaR BLASTS BE- 
LIEVED LOSING THEM MucH RESPECT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the 25 so-called nonalined nations 
thought they were building up their prestige 
by their summit conference just held at Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, but the truth is they gave 
the world an example of why double dealing 
doesn’t pay. 

This group of nations can hardly be called 
neutral, for they do take a position on is- 
sues which affect them directly. They can- 
not truly describe themselves as nonalined 
because they have for the most part sought 
favors, financial and otherwise, from both 
sides—the East and the West. 

The 25 nations sought to give the impres- . 
sion that they are not only against war but 
have become the chief exponents of all that 
is good and virtuous in international rela- 
tions. The sad fact is, however, that when 
the Soviet Union broke faith with the world 
and abandoned its pledges that it would not 
resume nuclear tests unless the West did so 
first, the voices of protest from the non- 
alined group were soft and almost inaudi- 
ble. It was indeed proof that they were 
alined with the Soviets. For they failed 
to denounce the steps taken by Moscow— 
three nuclear tests in the air—during the 
very time the nonalined nations were 


actually in conference at Belgrade. 


Former President Truman, who is by no 
means inarticulate on these matters, put it 
this way: | 

“The only thing that pleases me is the 
jolt the neutralists got. They got what’s 
coming to them. They ought to take sides 
with the free world if they’re going to sur- 
vive. They're free now because we made 
them free. The Russians didn’t do that. 
All the satellites they (the Russians) took 
after World War II are slave states now. 
You name one that isn’t.” | . 

The conference of the nonalined was, — 


however, a useful event in one respect. It 


exposed the hypocrisy of the uncommitted 
nations. They are uncommitted primarily 
because they want to derive benefits from 
both sides—the East and the West. But 
when the subsidies and donations and grants 
are added up, it will be found that these 
nations got many times more from the United 
States and its allies than from the Russians. 

The impression made here by the Belgrade 
Conference is a painful one. Officials in 
Washington were shocked to note that, in the 
resolutions adopted, there was no denuncia- 
tion of the Soviets for resuming nuclear 
tests in the air. Despite all the talk by 
Nehru of India about the importance of pre- 
serving peace, he himself was restrained in 
his comments. | 

The mission of President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia and President Keita of Mali, in coming 
to Washington on a special trip to persuade 
President Kennedy to negotiate with Nikita 
Khrushchev at a summit conference, is some- | 
thing of an anticlimax. 

Here was a group.of nations which pro- 
fess to be against war and especially against 
colonialism, Yet they fail to stand up to 
the biggest practitioner of colonialism in the 
modern world—the Soviet Union. If ever a 
moral issue has presented itself to challenge 
the peace-loving elements of the whole 
world, it is in the Berlin issue—especially 
in the fate of the people of the divided sec- 
tors of Germany. Despite all the pious words 
about “liquidating colonialism wherever it 


exists,” not a word was spoken or written 


at the Belgrade Conference in favor of 
liberating the East German people from the 
colonial yoke imposed upon them by Moscow. 
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Also, despite all the many words denounc- 

ing nuclear tests, the action of the Soviet 
Government in resuming such tests in the 
atmosphere was glossed over. 
_ The conclusion is inescapable that most 
of the so-called nonalined nations are not 
idealistic but materialistic, that they will 
play the West against the East and vice versa 
in order to get funds. As between right and 
wrong, there can be no neutrality. Coun- 
tries like Sweden and Switzerland, which 
shunned the Belgrade Conference, are neu- 
tral, too, but only in the sense that they 
stay out of international disputes on the 
political front. Their newspapers, however, 
are far from neutral, and the sharpest de- 
nunciation of Premier Khrushchev’s policy 
in resuming nuclear tests in the air has come 
from Swedish and Swiss newspapers. 

The nonalined may have thought they 
would gain prestige by the Belgrade Con- 
ference. In truth, they have lost the respect 
of many other governments. For most of 
the group of nonalined now are considered 
alined with the position of Moscow, though 
professing not to accept its doctrines. The 
Belgrade group seems to be willing to equate 
the evils of aggression—as evidenced in the 
Berlin issue—with the heroic efforts of the 
West to preserve peace and save the “non- 
alined” nations themselves from being 
enslaved. 


Diplomats of America Live Luxuriously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL > 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 


ing an article from the Florida Times- 


Union, Jacksonville, Fla., of Monday, 
August 28. This article concerns the 
people overseas and shows why we get 
the name of “Ugly Americans.” Our 
State Department representatives, in 
keeping with the waste program, are 
living the life of luxury overseas and, I 
suppose, are disgusting to the very people 
they give the handouts to. 

I call this to the attention of the House, 
not that I have any hopes that the State 
Department is going to mend their ways, 
as I do not think they are patriotic 
enough to do that, but in order that peo- 
ple may know that some of us deplore 
this situation. 

The article is as follows: 

DIPLOMATS OF AMERICA LIVE LUXURIOUSLY 
(By Walter Trohan) | 

WASHINGTON.—Simple but lavish is the 
only way to describe the luxury with which 
the American taxpayer is made to swaddle 
the diplomatic and foreign service career 


men, who compounded do gooding into in- 


ternational confusions. 

Luxury quarters and high living are the 
reward of those, who made their contribu- 
tions to delivering free nations into Iron 
Curtain slavery, selling out Nationalist 
China to communism, sparking the Korean 
war by dividing Korea at the 38th parallel, 
failing to provide access to West Berlin 
and other plaguing decisions ripe with the 
seeds of war. 

In Washington, the State Department this 
year opened its new $53 million build- 
ing, which provides bureaucrats on the low- 


. @r rungs of the policy ladder with offices 
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of a spacious elegance which would set many 
a so-called fat cat in business purring. 

Relaxed elegance is the description given 
three plush reception rooms, replete with 
museum quality heirlooms—art, tapestries, 
screens, porcelains, and furniture fashioned 
in the 18th and 19th century. Living on a 
scale beyond Louis XIV, the Sun King, is 
what taxpayers might call it. 

The atmosphere is one of dignity, beauty, 
and quiet charm if you listen to those who 
are living at taxpayer expense at a scale 
they cannot provide for themselves. One 
can hear the tax dollars pouring out of a 
coal chute as he walks through the offices, 
through the reception rooms, the auditorium 
with 800 red-leather seats, the 500,000 vol- 
ume library, the international conference 
room, and the State dining room with a 
balcony which provides a view of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Memorials. 

Luxurious housing and lavish living are 
the rule abroad. In India the United States 
has a pretentious Embassy on a 26-acre lot 


which cost about $2% million. In addition, 


a miniature of the costly edifice is the 
Am bassador’s $300,000 residence. 

In neighboring Karachi, Pakistan, the 
United States spent $2 million on an Embassy 
only to discover that the capital is being 
moved to Rawalpindi some 700 miles away, 
which will no doubt result in taxpayers 
being tapped for another $2 million. 

In Cuba, a new Embassy, which cost $11, 
million in 1953 was emptied of American 
Officials by Fidel Castro. It will make a lovely 
barbershop if the Communists in battle 
fatigue suits ever go in for shaving. 

In Rio de Janeiro, the U.S. Embassy build- 
ing, a modern 12-story structure, was com- 
pleted in 1953 at a cost of $2,800,000. The 
capital was moved to Brasilia, necessitating 
drafting of new building plans. The United 
States opened the first Embassy in the new 
capital last April 5. Plans are to commute 
between the two cities. 

A new Embassy was built in Stockholm, 
Sweden, at a cost of about a million dollars. 
New Embassies in Oslo, Norway, and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, cost as much and the new 
Embassy in London far more. 

Not only do large sums go for Embassies 
and ambassadorial residences, but the State 
Department has tried to do as well by its 
file as it does by its rank. In Bonn, there 
was a scheme for a $17-million luxury hous- 
ing project for American staffers in the 
West German capital. 

There are plans for $50,000 homes for each 
of three American military attachés in 
Sweden; a $122,000 lease for housing a 
consul general; a $200,000 residence for the 
consul general in Dakar plus $18,000 for fur- 
nishings; and a $100,000 consul general’s 
residence in Madras. | 

A $50,000 home plus some $16,000 in fur- 
nishings seems to be the rule for deputy 
mission chiefs and comparable foreign serv- 
ice officers. 

Never have so many had it so good. 


Sugar and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, during the hectic summer now 
ending a number of the Members of this 
body had, working in their offices, young 
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people from various colleges throughout 
the country. These summer interns, as 
they are known, are in Washington to 
work and to learn, and from my ex- 
perience they do both quite well. I was 
fortunate this summer in having with 
me a Yale senior, a resident of New 
York’s 17th District, Kurt Koegler. Be- 
cause of my expressed interest in the 
subject, Mr. Koegler undertook a re- 
search project on the importance of 
sugar to our defense effort, the under- 
lying rationale for our country’s actions 
in the sugar market. The result of this 
project is a well-researched paper de- 
serving of the attention of those in the 
Congress and the administration who 
makes our sugar policy. Because of the 
quality of this work and the importance 
of the information it contains, I am 
placing in the ReEcorp the study “Sugar 
spol Defense” by Kurt Koegler, Yale 


The full extent to which sugar and its 
by-products enter into nonfoods is difficult 
to estimate because there is no established 
procedure for collecting the necessary 
information. 

On the whole it is not surprising that 
so little information is available concerning 
nonfood uses of sugar because so much of 
it is sold through local brokers and jobbers 
without knowledge of its end uses. 

The inconclusive nature of the replies 
obtained by the Sugar Task Group, and the 
inadequacy of other statistical material sug- 
gests that better methods be found for as- 
sembling such data. Undoubtedly, the lack — 
of solid facts is not restricted to sugar but 
extends to all agricultural products which 
have industrial uses.' 

The information gathered in this paper 
would seem strongly to indicate that the 
sugar industry has no special claim to being 
a vital and unique contributor to defense 
production. To be sure, sugar and its by- 
products do enter into the production of 
some final products which are of value to 
the national defense. The available statis- 
tics, however, do not indicate that, in the 
production of such products (with the pos- 
sible exception of a small amount of phar- 
maceuticals), sugar and its byproducts are 
free from competitors which share the mar- 
ket and offer economically sound alternate 
methods of production. Sugar, that is, 
shares whatever defense role it has with in- 
numerable other raw materials. During 
World War II, it is true, a situation did 
exist in which sugar played an irreplaceable 
role in the production of war necessities, but 
that time is now passed. 3 

In order properly to evaluate the statis- 
tics which appear in this paper it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the statement of the 
President’s Task Group on Sugar which ap- 
pears on the preceding page. Full statistics 
are just not available. In order to prove 
that sugar is not a unique component of 
defense production it would be necessary to 
examine complete production and use sta- 
tistics for every product in the production 
of which sugar plays a part. This is impos- 
sible. The indication that sugar is not as 
important as has been suggested does seem 
strong enough, however, to suggest that the 
burden of proof must lie with those who 
claim such a special importance for sugar. 


PART I: MOLASSES AND ETHYL ALCOHOL. 


Any importance that sugar has with re- 
spect to defense must largely be accounted 
for by the utilization of its byproducts. 
This situation is illustrated by the fact that 
less than six-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
refined sugar consumption in the United 
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States is accounted for by nonfood uses.? 
Of the sugarcane byproducts molasses has 
been considered in the past the most im- 
portant, largely because of the fact that it 


served during the Second World War as an 


essential raw material in the production of 
ethyl alcohol, which in turn served (and 
still serves) as a raw material in the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber, explosives, and poi- 
son gases. In recent years the discovery of 
synthetic processes for the production of 
ethyl alcohol and the subsequently decreas- 
ing costs of these processes have done much 
to affect the importance of molasses, and 
thus of sugar, in the economy of defense. 
The nature of molasses 

Blackstrap molasses, the principal raw 
material in the production of fermentation 
alcohol in the United States, consists of the 
residues of evaporated sugar-cane juice after 
the extraction of crystallizable sugar and 
contains from 50 to 60 percent sugars. At 
times it.is profitable to use high-test mo- 
lasses in place of blackstrap. High-test mo- 
lasses is the original sugar-cane juice evapo- 
rated to a sugar concentration of 70-80 per- 
cent.’ 

About 45 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
are obtained for every short ton of sugar 
produced. Since the production of black- 
strap is directly related to the amount of 
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sugar produced, there is a definite maximum 
of availability. High-test molasses produces 
a greater amount of industrial alcohol per 
unit than does blackstrap (about 30 pounds 
of blackstrap are needed to produce one gal- 


‘lon of alcohol as compared with 23 pounds 


of high-test), but since the use of high-test 
reduces the amount of edible sugar available 
it is by no means used exclusively.* 

The production of high-test Molasses is 
obviously related to the sugar price and 
supply situation. All molasses not destined 
for human consumption can be shipped to 
the United States regardless of the sugar 
quota and with only an infinitesimal import 
duty of 0.012 cents a pound (or 24 cents per 
short ton). Since high-test is an alternate 
end product, it follows that when the world 
supply of sugar is insufficient and the price 
is correspondingly high, little high-test is 
produced. On the other hand, when prices 
are low or when U.S. quotas are filled greater 
amounts of high-test are produced and can 
be delivered in the United States. 

During the prewar period from 1935, high- 
test molasses production rose to new heights, 
reaching 338.7 million gallons in 1941, Dur- 
ing the early war years, production slacked 
off because of the greatly reduced supply 
of sugar on the market, In the war emer- 
gency of 1944, however, the great demand 
for ethyi alcohol stimulated the production 
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of high-test to a total of 225.5 million gal- 
lons for the year. This, of course, had a 
bearing on the already overtaxed supply of 
edible sugar.® 

This information gives us some clarifica- 
tion of the edible sugar shortage during the 
war, the reasons for which have been 
briefly described as follows: 

“The wartime shortage in the United 
States had a combination of causes. It was 
largely the result of the loss of supplies 
normally produced in the Philippine Is- 
lands and Java, the reduced production in 
Europe, particularly Russia, 3 years of small 
crops of beet sugar in the United States 
beginning in 1943, and a very short Cuban 
crop of sugarcane in 1945. In addition, the 
use of sugar to make industrial alcohol, 
which was needed in previously unheard of 
quantities largely because of the program 
for making synthetic rubber, further re- 
duced the amount of sugar produced for 
use as food.” * 

Ethyl alcohol 


Ethyl alcohol is one of the most impor- 
tant of organic chemicals. The bulk of con- 
sumption is accounted for by two uses: (1) 


.as a solvent, including its use in explosives; 


(2) as a raw material for the production of 
other chemicals, which include butadiene 
and styrene which are used in turn in the 
production of synthetic rubber. 3 


TABLE I.—Ethyl alcohol (nonbeverage) use in the United States, selected fiscal years 1937-50 


{In millions of wine gallons} 


Year ending June 30— Year ending June 30— — 
Use Use 
1937 | 1940 | 1944 | 1945 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1937 | 1940 | 1944 | 1945 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Total alcohol withdrawn or Specially denatured alcohol consum- 
94 129 562 593 172 159 189 ed—Continued 
3 A. As a solvent— Continued 
Ww of undenatured alcohol, (5) Pharmaceutical 
Withdrawals of undenatured alcohol, IRR = 4 4 1 1 3 3 3 
= free (hospitals, Government 
2 2 67 61 2 2 3 (a) Rubbing alco- 
Ww of completely denatured hol 3 3} (1) 2 2 2 
alcohol (chiefly for antifreeze)... 12 15 27 32 18 5 4 1 1 1 1 1 
Specially denatured alcohol consumed, ° — 
ck 78 | 108| 466) 496; 150; 149 179 (6) In cleaning, preserving, 
and flavoring prepa- 
A. WAL. 44 46 67 68 46 46 52 rations 2 2 2 1 2 
(1) In cellulose, resin, and» B. As a raw material for uc- 
related pro duct 2 tion of other chemicals, total.| 34 58 | 398 | 425] 102] 102 127 
12 12 30 & 7 9 a) Vv 
inegar seta 5 8 7 4 4 6 
(a) Lacquers, var- ° Acetic acid } 8 { 5 5 1 3 i 
nishes, en- (3) Ethyl acetate___....-- s 7 11 10 5 5 
amels........ 7 7 5 4 4 4 cs Ethy]! chloride _.-__.._- 7 12 14 15 8 10 5 
Plastics. 3 3 5 4 4 (5) Other ethyl (4) 3 3 3 3 
(c) Explosives---_- 1 3; | | 6) Aldehydes. ..........- 10 65 55 73| 6 87 
(d) 1 t @ Ethy] ether 1} 3 4 1 1 1 
(8) Ethers, glycol and | 
(2) As solvents and thin- others 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 
ners for shellac, cel- (9) Ethylene dibromide_.- 1 3/ 4 4 1 (t) 
lulose, resin, and (10) Synthetic rubber__.__./....._/..__- 286 | 316] (1) 2 4 
others, total --.......- 17 18 19 18 19 22 (11 accelerators...| 1; @) (1) (1) 1 1 
wins 1 1 4 4 4 6 
7 ee 15 17 21 18 18 
(b) 2 1 1 1 (*) (1) 1 © © © 
(4) Fo or Processing | (2) Othe | 1 1 (1) 
rug, an D. As a fuel 1 1 1 1 1 1) 1 
5 6 10 10 11 10 10 E. For laboratory and experi- ©) ©) 
mental ur 1 1 1 
3 3 5|. 4 5 
(b) Other is 2 3 6 6 6 5 


1 Less than 500,000 gallons. 


Table I should give some idea of the im- 
portance of ethyl alcohol in defense produc- 
tion. The figures concerning its use in the 
production of explosives and synthetic rub- 
ber should be noted in particular. Increases 
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tet This table from U.S. Tariff Commission Industrial Materials Report No. 


in the use of ethyl alcohol for other purposes 
during the war period and subsequent de- 
creases after the war may be noted through- 
out the table. This, of course, indicates 
that the use of ethyl alcohol for purposes 
directly connected with defense was not 
limited to synthetic rubber and explosives. 


There is no reason to believe that a mobiliza- 
tion at this time that involved the produc- 
tion of similar war materials would not call 
for similar increases in the production of 
ethyl alcohol; that is, there is apparently no 
substitute for it available on a large scale. 
Whether a new mobilization would call for 
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the same materials as it did 20 years ago is Taste II-B.—Ethyl alcohol production, by 


another question. 
Molasses and ethyl alcohol 2 

In the year 1935 molasses was used in the 
production of 85.5 percent of all industrial 
alcohol. This percentage suffered a relatively 
steady drop through the years, including the 
war years, until in 1960 only about 5% per- 
cent of ethyl alcohol was made through 

involving molasses. 

Table II gives the figures for the production 
_ Of ethyl alcohol for selected years from 1935 
to 1960. | 


Taste II-A.—U.S. production at industrial 
alcohol plants, by kinds of material, speci- 
fied fiscal years, 1935-50 


Ethy! alcohol 
produced 
Year and kind of material 
Amountin /|Percent 
wine gallons | of total 
1935—Synthetic materials. 9, 255, 000 9.7 
4, 537, 000 4.8 
95, 076, 000 100. 0 
1937—-S materials. 17, 836, 000 15.2 
88, 954, 000 75.7 
10, 674, 000 9.1 
117, 464,000 | 100.0 
materials. O15, 000 6 
, 79, 35. 6 
100, 978, 000 42.8 
677, 000 100. 0 
1944—Synthetic materials _ . ...-.- 59, 860, 000 17.9 
a 109, 223. 000 32. 6 
Other. 165, 956, 000 49.5 
335, 039, 000 100. 0 
1945—S + materials 58, 778, 000 16.4 
100, 106, 000 27.8 
Other einai 200, 817, 000 55.8 
| 359,701,000 | 100.0 
1948—S materials 73, 809, 000 38. 2 
44,575,000 | 23.0 
193, 294, 000 100. 0 
1949— thetic materials. 94, 951, 000 48.0 
35, 896, 000 18.1 
Total. 197, 894, 000 100. 0 
materisls....... 103, 931, 000 57.5 
56, 874, 000 31.5 
20, 036, 000 11.0 
180, 841, 000 100. 0 


Taste II-B.—Ethyl alcohol production, by 
kinds of materials, selected fiscal years, 
1953—60 


Ethyl alcohol 
Quantity produced 
Year and kind of used, 
material amount in 
gallons Proof Percent 
gallons | of total 
ma- 

281, 511, 403 56. 23 
221, 049, 047) 184, 324, 062 36. 81 
34, 853, 343 6. 96 
500, 688, 808| 100. 00 

1957—Synthetic ma- 
33, 032, 424; 39, 579, 005 8. 96 
36, 569, 735 8. 27 
441, 722, 866, 100. 00 

1958—Synthetic ma- 
terials. .-----| 418, 742, 82. 30 
Molasses. 62, 882, 736) 56, 673,4 11.14 
Other 33, 407, 724 6.56 
Total 508, 823,761; 100.00 


kinds of materials, selected fiscal years, 
1953-60—Continued 


| uantity u 
Year and kind of used 
material amount in 
Proof Percent 
gallons (of total 
1959—Synthetic ma- 
437, 614, 709 87. 50 
Molasses.......| 42,244,943] 39, 467, 045 7. 85 
25, 630, 359 4. 65 
502, 712, 113| 100. 00 
ma- 
471, 199, 985 88. 20 
30, 688, O87 5. 74 


Table II-A adapted from Tariff Commission report 
noted above. The base for the figures differs slightly 
from that for table I because of the difference in strictness 
with which beverage alcohol was deducted from the 2. 

Table Il-B—figures taken from Internal Revenue 
Service reports on alcohol and tobacco for the years 
selected for use. The base differs slightly from that of 
table 1 and table II-A for the same reason noted above 
and also because the figures are reported in proof gallons 
rather than wine gallons (wine gallons take no account of 
proof gallons deduct impurities from the 
total). 

In spite of the slight differences in base the figures re- 
tain their significance, particularly the percentages, 
because none of the different bases would affect molasses 
alcohol any differently than aleohol made from other 
products. 


PART II: OTHER USES OF MOLASSES 


Molasses has a variety of other uses besides 
that of serving as a raw material in the 
production of ethyl alcohol. The following 
is a list of the most commonly noted prod- 
ucts derived from it: (1) stock feed; (2) 
molasses for human nutrition; (3) food 
yeast; (4) acetone; (5) butyl alcohol (buta- 
nol); (6) citric acid; (7) lactic acid. 

It seems obvious that the first three items 
on the list have little to do with defense 
production. Nothing will be said about 
them except to note that in 1960 75 percent 
of the total utilization of molasses was for 
stock feed. 

The last four items on the list may have 
a somewhat more direct bearing on defense 
production. They are all chemicals with a 
variety of uses. Several facts would suggest 
that molasses has a minimal defense value 
because of its use in producing these inter- 
mediate chemicals. First, in the case of 
acetone, butyl alcohol, and lactic acid is not 
now of major importance as a raw material 
in their production. Second, the very diffi- 
culty of obtaining statistics on these mate- 
rials would seem to indicate that none of 
these chemicals has been pinpointed as being 
itself particularly important to the ee 
defense. 

Acetone 

Acetone is a colorless inflammable liquid 
with a variety of uses. It is used as a sol- 
vent in the production of paint, varnish, 
lacquers, cellulose acetate, plastics and fibers, 
and acetylene cylinders. These direct sol- 
vent uses are estimated to account for 33 
percent of total consumption. Thirty-one 
percent is estimated to be used in derivative 
heavy solvents such as methyl isobutyl ke- 
tone, methyl isobutyl carbinol, methyl oxide, 
hexylene glycol, diacetone alcohol, and iso- 
phorone. The third largest use is in the pro- 
duction of plastics other than cellulose. This 
use is estimated to represent 16 percent of 
total consumption. Export and miscellane- 
ous chemicals, which include chloroform, 
acetyl acetone, and acetic acid, consume the 
remaining 20 percent. 

Two final products of acetone are cordite 
and silk. 

“Fermentation plants have large capacities, 


but only produce when cheap molasses is 


available and a favorable market situation 
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for butyl alcohol exists * * *. The fermen- 
tation process for acetone has retained a 
lesser and lesser proportion of the acetone 
market. The coproduct, butyl alcohol, has 
also been made by synthesis. Hence the 
fermentation process has steadily contracted 
and may now be considered obsolete.”’ * 

The following for the years 1947 
and 1956 illustrate the declining importance. 


of the fermentation process: 


Process Pounds pro- | Percent of 
duced total 

1947 —Fermentation. iret 40, 000, 000 10. 0 
357, 000, 000 90. 0) 
397, 000, 000 100. 0 

1956— Fermentation... 23, 494, 2 
Synthetie......... --| 583, 149, 000 06, 2 
606, 643, 000 100. 0 


What gives these figures added significance 
is the fact that molasses is not the only ma- 
terial available for the production of fer- 
mentation acetone. Corn and potatoes have 
at times served to push molasses out of the 
market in this small corner of the field. 


Butyl alcohol 


Butyl alcohol is a colorless liquid with a 
vinous odor which is used as a solvent and 
as a reagent for the production of a number 
of chemicals. One of the largest uses in the 
past has been in the production of lacquers 
for automobile finishes. 

As was noted above, when neciiced by the 
fermentation process, acetone and buty! al- 
cohol are coproducts. Consequently the de- 
cline in fermentation-produced acetone in- 
fers a decline in fermentation-produced bu- 
tyl alcohol. In the production of fermenta- 
tion-butyl alcohol, corn has in the past 
played a larger part than molasses. 


Citric acids 
The consumption of citric acid has been 
broken down as follows: ® 
Percent 
60 


Drugs, mostly of the seltzer type, 
though including sirups, elixirs, an- | 
ticoagulants, and spermicides________ 16 

Sodium salts and esters_____.________- 10 

7 


Industrial uses to sequester iron in oil 
well recovery as a water conditioner 
in metal —— baths for metal 


2 


The market for citric acid produced in the 
United States has been estimated to be 80 
million pounds for the year 1961” and has 
been growing considerably for the past few 
years. Almost the total supply comes from 
three main manufacturers, all of whom use 
a molasses-fermentation process. 

It would seem logical to conclude that 
sugar and its byproducts gain some unique 
importance through their role in the produc- 
tion of citric acid, important as it is in the 
production of some pharmaceuticals. How- 
ever some additional factors ought to be 
taken into consideration before making a 
final decision. First, the question arises 
about the existence of substitutes and 
competing products for citric acid in the 
production of the drugs noted above. There 
is probably no competing product for the 
selzer products, but there may be for the 
others. The second point to note is that a 
very small amount of molasses goes into the 
production of drugs through the production 
of citric acid. In 1960 only 10 percent of 
molasses utilization was accounted for by 
yeast, citric acid, and vinegar production." 
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Of the amount used for citric acid alone, 84 
percent was for nondurg purposes. 
Lactic acid * 


The chemical lactic acid of its derivatives 
has a wide variety of uses, a list of which 
follows: 

Food and beverages—lactic acid has a 
pleasant sour taste and no odor—it is mis- 
cible with water and serves as a food pre- 
servative; deliming of hides in the leather 
industry; textiles and laundry—used for 
finishing rayon and silk; manufacture of 
cast resins; soldering flux composition; 
aerial disinfectants; extracting cellulose from 
wood; glues and surface coatings; acid dry- 
ing oil resins; thermoplastic resins. 

At the present time virtually all lactic acid 
is made through a fermentation process. 
Most of this is made from glucose (dextrose) , 
but other sugars, including lactose from 
skimmed milk, sucrose (from cane sugar) 
and maltos may be used. The material 
chosen is, of course, governed by the avail- 
ability in a given situation, but it has been 


found advantageous to work with as pure a 


substrate as possible. Thus although mo- 
lasses is very attractive from a price point of 
view, its complex nature does introduce 
difficulties in the later purification of the 
desired product, and is consequently not 
used to a very large extent. 

The use of lactic acid as an intermediate 
in the chemical industry has not expanded 
as quickly as once thought possible. This 
is largely due to price considerations. 

Some sources indicate that other chemi- 
cals, and consequently other final products 
have been made from molasses, but these 
Same sources suggest that little has been 
done practically in these areas and that 
what has been done is to develop alternate 
processes for the production of what is al- 
ready being manufactured on a large — 


PART ITI: BAGASSE ™ 


Bagasse is the fibrous portion of the sugar- 
cane which remains after the recovery of 
sugar. 

A substantial amount of bagasse (90 per- 
cent of domestic production in 1950) is 
used for fuel by sugar refining plants or 
nearby consumers. The remainder, which 
can be used as a raw material in industrial 
production, may be of value either from the 
point of view of its physical properties or 
its chemical properties. 

Physically, bagasse produces fibers similar 
to fibers from cereal straws, cornstalks, and 
some farm residues. The largest use of 
bagasse, Other than as fuel, is based on this 
characteristic, and includes the manufacture 
of pulp for paper, cardboard, and wood sub- 
stitutes. Bagasse from the physical point of 
view would seem to have little unique de- 
fense value. 

The most important chemical that can be 
- made from bagasse is furfural, known vari- 
ously as furfural, furol, and furfuraldehyde. 
Furfural is a colorless, flammable, volatile 
organic compound. In World War II it 
played an important part in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber and was strictly 
allocated. In recent years furfural has been 
used, most importantly, in the production of 
nylon. It is also used in the refining of wood 
rosins and of lubricating oils and as a com- 
ponent of thermosetting adhesives and plas- 
tics. Other furfural products include core 
binders and castings, impregnating solutions, 
and plasticizers and herbizers. It is used as 
a solvent in the production of synthetic 
resins. 

_  Furfural can be obtained from a number 
of products, however oat hulls and corncobs 
are the most important, having accounted 
for 100 percent of production in the United 
States in 1950. Any inroads that bagasse 
has made on the market in the last 10 years 
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would seem to be insignificant, although no 


precise figures are available. 

It is interesting to note that furfural suf- 
fered a market collapse in the late 1950’s 
when Du Pont changed from it to butadiene 
in the manufacture of adiponitrile, an inter- 
mediate in the manufacture. This helped 
keep any new producers of furfural out of 
the market. 

According to one source, progress has been 
made in utilizing the chemical properties of 
bagasse in the manufacture of plastics which 
are already made from other raw materials. 


The role of bagasse in this area is that of a 


substitute coming into being. 
PART IV: DEXTRAN AS A PLASMA 


Plasma and plasma extenders are essential 
to defense for this reason: serious injuries 
and shock result in direct loss of blood vol- 
ume out of the body or loss of blood volume 
due to the fact that fluid may be driven from 
the veins into the tissues of the body. Re- 
covery may depend on the restoration of nor- 
mal or near normal blood volume. Plasma 
and extenders are used as a means to this 


end. One of the differences between plasma . 


extenders given intravenously and intraven- 
ous feeding is that in the former the nutrient 
value of the product is not of primary im- 
portance. What is of major importance is 
that the extender serve as a physical replace- 
ment for the lost fluid in order to keep the 
system physically in operation. 

A bibliography on plasma substitutes pub- 
lished by the U.S. Army Medical Library in 
1951'* has this to say about plasma extenders: 

“It was not until the early years of World 
War II that the so-called plasma substitutes 
again were seriously considered as a part of 
the armamentarium in the treatment of 
shock * * *. In the United States the ad- 
visory and coordinating committee was the 
Committee on Blood and Blood Substitutes 
of the National Research Council... 

' “Great strides were made in the collection 
and preservation of whole blood, the process- 
ing of blood into plasma, and the fractiona- 
tion of plasma and the isolation of some of 
its derivatives. Because of these advances 
and the success of the American Red Cross 
blood donor program, the extensive fleld use 
of the plasma volume expanders was fever 
fully realized. Nevertheless, considerable ex- 
perience in the use of gelatin solutions, pec- 
tin, etc., was accumulated. The most suit- 
able and effective of the substitutes studied 
was slightly degraded gelatin made of bone. 

“In the fall of 1950 the subcommittee on 
shock of the National Research Council was 
formed primarily to study the problem of 
therapeutic use of plasma expanders in the 
treatment of traumatic shock. Over the 
past 10 years several macromolecular sub- 
stances have been developed in this coun- 
try and Europe. The foreign experience has 
been much more broad in regard to such 
substitutes as dextran, polyvinol pyrroli- 
done, and animal plasma. Dextran was de- 
veloped as a plasma expander in Sweden 
with generally good results. Likewise in 
Germany a synthetic polymer, polyvinol pyr- 
rolidone, known as Periston, had wide clin- 
ical use during the war. In addition to the 
previously mentioned plasma volume ex- 
panders, numerous other biologic and syn- 
thetic polymers are being investigated by 
the National Research Council.” 

The sugar industry has said this is an 
information sheet recently put out: 


“Dextran, a product made only from com- 
mon sugar, promises to become an impor- 
tant part of the Nation’s preparations for 
defense as a result of investigations into its 
use as a blood plasma ‘extender’ * * * re- 
search teams have examined a number of 
substances to determine whether they are 
capable of maintaining the volume of blood 
12 to 24 hours after shock or injury with- 
out creating undesirable side effects. Only 


three—dextran polyvinolpyrrolidone (known 


‘search Council. 
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as PVP), and bone gelatin are still being 
studied, and possibly all three will be used 
eventually.”’ 

No independent source was found which 
confirms the view that the field of possible 
blood extenders has been narrowed to 
three. No information was found indicat- 
ing whether bone gelatin is still the blood 
extender most favored by the National Re- 
One of the chief research- 
ers in the field, Anders Gronwald, confirms 
the fact that dextran, although entirely 
built up of glucose, it must nevertheless be 
produced from sucrose (common sugar). 

No information has been found about the 
amounts of sugar going into dextran manu- 
facture.'* 

PART V: SUCROSE IN INTRAVENOUS SOLUTIONS 


In 1945 Prof. C. Jelleff Carr of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland prepared a paper for the 
Sugar Research Foundation on “Intravenous 
Sucrose Administration in Clinical Prac- 
tice.””4* No equally comprehensive work of 
later date has been found. 

Professor Carr reported that intravenous 
sucrose solution has several advantageous 
uses. The most important of these he de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The most extensive use of sucrose solu- 
tion has been in the reduction of intracranial 
pressure. Intravenously administered su- 
crose solution lowers intracranial pressure 
without a secondary rise that results from 
the use of hypertonic dextrose solution.” 

Professor Carr reports further that there 
are certain possible complications resulting 
from the use of sucrose, but that they can be 
avoided with the employment of reasonable 
care 

His researches led him to the conclusion - 
that sucrose solutions offer little of Value as 
nutrients, since 88 to 98 percent of the su- 
crose injected is passed off by the body within 
a short time. 

“These findings clearly indicates that in- 
travenously administered sucrose is almost 
completely excreted by the kidneys. The 
authors concluded that sucrose injected in 
the bloodstream cannot be utilized by the 
general tissue cells.” | 

The substance of Professor Carr’s report 
would seem to be that sucrose will find cer- 
tain specific applications in the intravenous 
field, but that it is not destined to share with 
glucose one of the latter’s most important 
intravenous values—the feeding of the body. 


PART VI: SUGARCANE WAX, BEET PULP, REFINED 
SUGAR, AND SURVIVAL RATIONS . 


Sugarcane wax is produced from the filter 
press muds of raw sugar mills. Wax finds 
usefulness in the manufacture of carbon 
paper, polishes, lacquers and varnishes, 
leather finishing, inks, and mold lubricants. 
Production, according to figures up to the 
year 1957, is at the rate of about 1 million 
pounds of refined sugarcane wax per year, 
although the total demand for vegetable 
waxes in the United States is about 20 mil- 
lion pounds a year. Cost has been a factor 
inhibiting the use of sugarcane wax. 

Beet pulp, the vegetable portion of the 
sugarbeet which remains after the extrac- 
tion of sugar, was used in 1957 exclusively 
as cattlefeed, although there is a possi- 
bility that it will become a source of pec- 
tins and other compounds. 

As mentioned earlier, only 0.6 percent of 
refined sugar is used for nonfood purposes."* 
Some or all of this amount may be ac- 
counted for by the — of dextran 
and intravenous solutions. 

In 1947 under the auspices of the Quar- 
termaster General a conference was held on 


survival and emergency rations. From the 


report * of this conference it may be under- 
stood that in the estimation of the exports 
sugar should play a role in the preparation 
of emergency rations, but this role should 
not be so dominant as once thought. A part 
of the report reads as follows: 


| 
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“We have heard] about the physiological 
of survival nutrition and how our 
ideas have changed from those which pre- 
vailed during the last war, in which it was 
believed that the individual under survival 
conditions should eat only carbohydrates 
[which tInclude the sugars] in order to pre- 
serve water. With the development of newer 
- information, we know that if the individual 
under such conditions has 1,800 calories per 
day, he may eat carbohydrates, fat, and pro- 
tein, provided they are in the proper bal- 
ance, and still preserve water equally well 
or even better than if he eats carbohydrates 
only.” 

According to the survival ration require- 
ments adopted at the Food Laboratories In- 
stitute, in the rations under development 
60 to 70 percent of total calories were still 
to be provided by carbohydrates, but not 
all of this by any means from sugar. It is 
true, however, that each proposed daily ra- 
tion did contain some sugar. 


*The President’s Appointed Bipartisan 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products; Task Group on Su- 
gar; interim report; Jan. 8, 1957. 

2 Ibid. 

*US. Tariff Commission; Ethyl Alcohol 
(Industrial Alcohol); Industrial Materials 
Series Report No. M-1; 1951. 

*This information supplied by Sugar In- 
formation, Inc., of New York. 

* This information supplied by Mr. Hans 
Hirsch of the Department of Agriculture. 

‘Industrial Alcohol; miscellaneous publi- 
cation No. 695; Department of Agriculture; 
P. Burke Jacobs, author. 

‘Sugar During World War II; War Records 
Monograph 3; Department of Agriculture; 
Roy Ballinger, author. 

* Chemical and Engineering News, June 9, 
1958; most of the information on acetone 
and butanol was found here. 

*Chemical and Engineering News, Dec. 7, 
1959. 

* Chemical Engineering, April 3, 1961. 

Feed and Industrial Molasses, annual 
market summary, 1960; Department of Agri- 
culture; Agricultural Marketing Service. 

12 Information in this section from Indus- 
trial Chemist, June end Aug. 1959. 

“Information in this section primarily 
from two sources: (a) “The Industrial 
Utilization of Sugarcane Byproducts,” Walter 
Scott; Kent House; Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
1950; (b) Chemical and Engineering News, 
Mar. 20, 1961. 

Plasma Substitutes; U.S. Army Medical 
Library; bibliography, compiled by Karl A. 
Baer; 1951. 

%“About Sugar: Its Place in Defense;” 
Sugar Information Inc.; New York. 

“Dextran and Its Use in Colloidal In- 
fusion Solutions”, Anders Grénwall; Aca- 
demic Press Publishers, Inc.; New York; 1945. 

7 “Intravenous Sucrose Administration in 
Clinical Practice’; C. Jelleff Carr; Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, Inc.; New York; 1945. 

4% Information in this section up to this 
point from the Task Group on Sugar Report. 

1% Conference on Survival and Emergency 
Rations; Research and Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General; Quar- 
termaster Food Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces; Chicago, Il. 


Dangerous Trends of Our Times 


“HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply indebted-to the people of my dis- 


on today in Cuba. 
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trict and my State, who have been 
mighty good to me through the years. 
First elected to public office when I was 
21 years old, I am now completing my 
20th year in the Congress. I have 
served longer in Congress than any Mis- 
sissippi Member, including our Senators, 


-other than my colleague, Hon. BILL 


COLMER. 

Mr. Speaker, most of my service here 
has been on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, where each year, as a part of our 
duty on the overall Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we review in detail defense and 
military construction operations. Each 
year we have heard the testimony of the 
Secretary of Defense and other top mili- 
tary witnesses, including the eprecter of 
Central Intelligence. 

In this position I have tried to Me con- 
structive. I have sponsored investiga- 
tions of procurement practices and 
policies, bringing about changes which 
have saved many billions of dollars. We 
have forced the use of many existing 
bases instead of building new ones, and 
so forth. 

Despite our best efforts the needless 
waste is appalling. All too frequently 
expenditures are made which are not 
really for defense; in fact, they weaken 
real defense. See pages 8605-8612, 8950, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 3, 1960. 

FOREIGN AID 

We are underwriting the incumbent 
government in countries all over this 
world, willy-nilly. Human nature is the 
same the world over. As soon as the 
incumbent government fails and they 
stop receiving our aid, they are against 
us. 
As to the South American countries. 
We know their history. Just as soon as 
American business grows up there, fully 
guaranteed against loss, under this bill, 
it is an open invitation for revolution 
and for some unfriendly dictator to take 
over—and like Cuba; I suppose we will 
sit and take it. 

The only question is how soon will 
it happen. 

Oh, I have heard my friends here make 
speeches that we ought to do something 
about Cuba. I am not going to give 
away any of the secrets I hear as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Defense Appro- 
priations and in other sensitive places. 

Remember this, if you think about it, 
you will be bound to conclude that the 
reason we have not protected ourselves 
against Cuba, right off our own coast, 
is that our commitments are spread out 
all over the world to the extent there 
would be retaliation somewhere else. We 
have made commitments in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and every other place, and in 


the process we have left ourselves vul- 


nerable on our very doorstep. Russia is 
in Cuba, military construction is going 
Ships from Russia 
are coming into Cuban ports. Russian 
planes are in Cuba. Are they building 
missile pads? Every indication is that 
they are, and we sit by, afraid that if 
we protect the threat against us on our 
own doorstep, we will be hit on a hun- 
dred farflung fronts. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

If there is any group of nations which 
looks to some strong man at home and 
respects strength abroad, it is the Cen- 
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tral and South American countries. To 
them, with our rush offer of $600 mil- 
lion after Castro’s actions in Cuba, now 
skyrocketed in one speech to $20 billion, 
we must appear scared to death. Cer- 
tainly, they cannot believe this is the 
same nation which announced the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and made it stick. 
WE PAY PROFITS, PAY TRIBUTE, 
ENEMIES 

We have insisted on granting funds to 
other countries for buying new material, 
when many times those nations had 
usable supplies on hand. By granting 
such governments dollars for new pur- 
chases the ruling powers in some of 
these countries get a cut, a rakeoff, a | 
handout, and American interests make 
a profit. In the process we are inflam- 
ing many people against us and defeat- 
ing the very purpose we seek. 

Look at what happened in Korea, in 
Laos, in Vietnam. We see what hap- 
pened in Japan, and in Cuba. We have 
granted more than $2 billion to Yugo- 
slavia. For what? 

Today we aid Poland, let U.S. industry 
trade with Cuba and Russia, assist 
Egypt. However good our intentions, in 
the eyes of the world we are, in effect, 
paying tribute. Paying blackmail has 
never worked, throughout history. It 
will never work. 

It is difficult to get Americans to look 
at this program objectively. Too many 
Americans are reaping profits. Ameri- 


AND MAKE 


ean and foreign companies have been 


organized and have gotten rich doing 
this business for us, frequently without 
any real investment on their part. We 
have made competitors out of customers, 
competitors whose output is now doing 
real damage to American agriculture and 
industry and to American workers, thus 
weakening our overall economy on which 
our safety depends. 


WE MUST REVERSE OUR COURSE 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat, through for- 
eign aid we have gotten ourselves deeply 
and dangerously involved in the internal 
affairs of every nation which accepts our 
aid—and we have spent $100 billion do- 
ing it. Because of it we have been afraid 
to protect ourselves against Cuba, just 
off our shores. We must change our 
course, show our courage and determi- 
nation, and demonstrate to the world 
that we will not continue to pay tribute 
or attempt to buy friendship. We must 
regain our ability to defend ourselves 
from the dangers close by—as it is 
through foreign aid we show our weak- 
ness, and invite disaster. 


WE MUST DEVELOP OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Recognizing that the greater our debt, 
the more our problems, and the more 
imperative it is that we protect our 
country, I have used my position as 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Agriculture to provide for 
the protection of our watersheds, our 
streams, our land, and the natural re- 
sources of our Nation, on the basis that 
we must at least protect our natural 
resources, on which everything else de- 
pends. 

In the field of domestic public works, 
I made the motion which resulted in 
overriding President Eisenhower's veto 
of the domestic public works appropria- 
tion, thereby protecting the program for 
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the development of our rivers and har- 


bors for flood control. Pages 18597 and 
18603-18604, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of 
September 8, 1959. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I mention the 
length of my service and the experience 
I have had that you may know my be- 
lief that we are losing too many beliefs 
upon which our Government was found- 
ed, both as individuals and as a Nation, 
beliefs which have carried our Nation 
through the many trials that have beset 
us in the past, is based on long service 
and experience with many subjects. 

We appear to be on the road where 
to spend more dollars, with everyone 
trying to get his share, seems to be the 
order of the day. These are matters 
which I have discussed in great detail 


before the Congress, in dealing with spe- - 


cific programs. If the Nation is to 
-Stand—if we believe history—we must 
reverse our course. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to quote from a speech which I made 
on the occasion of Jefferson Davis’ birth- 
day, in which I pointed out—in what 


I trust was a temperate, moderate, and 


judicious manner—what the use of 
armed power to force conformity in 1861 
has led us to in 1961. Truly, there is 
such a dangerous similarity between 
conditions existing in the United States 
in 1861 and today as to be appalling. 

I hope these thoughts and views may 
have the prayerful study of my col- 
leagues from all sections. 

I quote: 

Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, 
a man destined to lead a lost cause 
with courage and honor. Long before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, however, Jeff 
Davis had served his country well as a US. 
Representative, as Senator, and as Secretary 
of War. With all his ties to the Union, 
when the States of the South called him to 
support their cause, to protect the right 
of local self-government, he did not hesitate. 
His service as President of the Confederacy 
during the tragic war was such as to make 
us all proud. | 

Jefferson Davis possessed the highest prin- 
ciples of integrity, honor and duty. He 
faced his problems with determination and 
energy. 

THE CIVIL WAR OR THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


One hundred years ago, in 1861, the Civil 
War, or War Between the States began. 
This centennial year is being marked by 
caremonies, memorials, holidays, and reen- 
actments throughout the South, which, ex- 
cept for commemorating the valor of our 
forefathers, I personally believe could well 
be used to point out how very similar our 
situation today is to that tragic situation 
of 100 years ago. Present conditions are so 
similar we should pause to remember that 
heartbreaking conflict, which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son. 

As we look back upon those troubled times 
we can see that sound leaders of both sides 


deplored any effort to settle the issue by 


armed conflict. Unfortunately, the radicals 
of that day prevented a peaceful solution. 
Then, as now, they were not satisfied to 
run their own local affairs, but insisted 
that all other sections conform to their 
pattern. 

In the period leading up to the Civil War, 
any objective study of history would clearly 
show that slavery in the South was on its 
way out. A further study, however, will 
show that the North, which had contributed 
greatly to importing the institution of 
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slavery into the United States for economic 
reasons, had gotten rid of its slaves by 1850, 
so those who wished could look at the matter 
in the abstract, without any fear of economic 
effect in their own area. 

However bad the institution of slavery 
was, it did provide supervision and care 
which were essential to the welfare of the 
Negroes of that day and time. With the end 
of the war these untrained and uneducated 
people were turned loose without any type 
of control, aid, or assistance. The terrible 
days of reconstruction were very similar to 
those we see in the Congo now, where all 
experienced leadership has been forced out, 
just as happened in the South. 


SEGREGATION NOT LIMITED TO THE SOUTH 


Thus, today, it is very easy for people in 
other sections of the country to agitate and 
feel that they are morally right in insist- 
ing on forcing integration in the Southern 
States and the destruction of local laws. 
Many people adopt a holier than thou atti- 
tude, taking the view that they do not have 
segregation in their own area. However, liv- 
ing here in Washington and having visited 
most of the major cities of the United States, 
it is apparent that minority groups live al- 
most entirely among themselves in all areas 
of the country. Integration is a token mat- 
ter. Through the practice of economic segre- 
gation those who wish to force integration 
on the South can live in sections where they 
do not meet the problem. Thus, again, it is 
easy for them to strike at the matter in the 
abstract. 

I am sure most of the people of the United 
States would agree with us who live in the 
South if they had the same situation and 
knew all the facts. Unfortunately, the radio 
and press often write what their readers wish 
to believe, and the full facts are not pre- 
sented to the public. 

It is impossible however for those who 
support integration to fully ignore what is 
happening in their own areas. Appearing 
this week in the Christian Science Monitor 
was the following article: 


NEGRO AND THE TEEN CRIME 


The hidden Negro problem of the North 
is seen as packing an explosive force more 
hostile to the stability and welfare of the 
Nation than the recent race eruptions in the 
South. 

SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


In practically every instance, it is the 
teenage, Negro who is involved. Police forces 
have been increased and supplied with 
trained dogs, but the crime wave continues. 

And this report appeared in a Los Angeles 
paper: 

“LOS ANGELES MOB QUELLED 


“Los ANGELES, May 31.—An angry throng 
hurled rocks, bottles, cans, sticks, and base- 
ball bats at police when a riot broke out 
* * * started when officers tried to arrest 
two youths—part of a group of youthful 
Negroes * * * soon a mob of 200 was ad- 
vancing on the officers. Of the 75 police 
called out 5 were injured.” 

Instead of forcing integration upon the 
Southern States, truly it would be well for 
the rest of the country to learn from the 
States of the South that the way for peace 
and harmony is to provide for separate but 
equal facilities and protect each race in the 
enjoyment of its own way of life. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


We have a Supreme Court from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, which has 
taken unto itself the right to change the 
Constitution without constitutional amend- 
ment. In effect, the Court has said that 
even though, for the moment, certain other 


statutes are constitutional, it reserves the 
right to declare them unconstitutional at 


a later time, unless my are carried out as 
the Court desires. 
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In the history of the world, those govern- 
ments have stood which had something solid 
around which the tides of public opinion. 
could ebb and flow. In our country it was 
the Constitution, the interpretations of 
which had become a part of it, had made . 
it fixed and stable, a steadfast rock, around 
which statutes could be passed and deci- 
sions rendered. But when the Court sets 
aside all prior decisions as to what the Con- 
stitution meant, decisions on which the 
States of the South had relied, it means 
that from week to week you don’t know what 
the law is. A short time ago, we saw France 
call General de Gaulle back into power, to 
a position approaching dictatorship. Why? 
Because the French constitution was being 
subjected to the day-to-day whims of the 
legislative body, which meant that the nation 
had no stability in law. 

What does the Supreme Court’s recent 
line of decisions mean? My friends, by way 
of homely illustration, the accuracy and 
soundness of the description of the land 
on which this Capitol is placed depends on 
the permanency of the marker from which 
the first survey started. The Supreme Court 
has moved the constitutional marker from 
its place. As a result everything which was 
tied to such post or marker has lost its 
meaning; and, further, the Court has re- 
served the right to keep wiggling such marker 
around to serve the whims of a majority of 
its members. 

OUR GOVERNMENT'S TACTICS 


You may well ask why the Supreme Court 
took such action. My friends, I have many 
reasons and much evidence to support the 
belief that the threat of a Russian victory 
was used to bring about the unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
integration case. It was probably argued 
that if we don’t bring about integration with 
the colored people in the United States, we 
will lose the contest with Russia throughout 
the world; and if we don’t do this, Russia 
will eventually conquer the world. It was 
said by the press, “If Russia takes over here, 
the first thing they will do is set up a dic- 
tatorship. If Russia takes over,” they 
charged, “they will do away with the right 
to trial by jury.” “Yes,” they said, “if we 
do not integrate, Russia will force on us a 
system similar to Hitler’s in Germany or 
Stalin’s in Russia.” 

What did they do in Germany and Russia? 
What was the source of their absolute con- 
trol of those nations? Why, they had the 
courts issue decrees, then they used troops 
and government officers to enforce the de- 
crees. 

Haven’t we done that here? We have seen 
the Supreme Court, unwilling to wait for | 
constitutional amendment in the regular 
process, change the Constitution by decree. 
We have seen the President send troops and 
Federal officials to enforce such decrees. We 
have seen the President recommend, and the 
Congress pass, legislation doing away with 
the right to trial by jury. Our Government, 
itself, has done much of what we feared 
Russia might do. 

We are told we have to integrate all the | 
races of the United States or we can’t hold 
the friendship of the people of India, China, 
Japan, Africa, and all the rest. If that be 
true, why have China and Japan been at 
daggers point throughout history? Talk 
about India—in spite of what you read, we 
know in many areas people of the same color 
cannot even touch each other. 

No, the agitation is right here at home, 
promoted perhaps by the Communist Party, 
whose purposes it serves. People are using 
the threat of Russia here in the United 
States to accomplish their personal desires 
and actually to impose the Russian systcm 
of required conformity upon us. My 
friends, if this were the real “McCoy,” if 
the proponents of this destruction of our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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American way of life and the pride in our 
race were sincere, they would look at cer- 
tain nations around us and wonder why 
those countries with the same great nat- 
ural resources as we have, nevertheless, have 
such a low economic level. They would 
wonder why elections in those countries are 
often determined by violent revolutions. If 
John Marshall had held the same views as 
the present Chief Justice, and if Thomas 
Jefferson had been of the same opinion as 
our recent President, and had brought about 
integration in their day, perhaps by this 
time we would be on the same low economic 
level as some of our neighbors for whom 
Congress has provided hundreds of millions 
of dollars—without even a plan—all in 
the hope it might help our cause. 

My friends, history clearly shows an in- 
dividual must have pride or he makes no 
real progress. A family must have pride or 
it goes down the scale. So it is with coun- 
tries. So it is with race. Any race, what- 
ever it may be, which feels it must be inter- 
mixed with another acknowledges its own 
lack. Such a race will not serve itself well, 
nor that with which it wishes to intermix. 

Don’t believe my statement simply be- 
cause I say it. Read history. It is replete 
with proof. In all history there is no ex- 
ception. 

Integration, where it has taken place, has 
only led to great turmoil. We all know 
that if you go into some sections of almost 
any northern city where there is a sizable 
sin population, you take your life in your 


Rape, murder and robbery are common- 
place in some areas of Washington. 


THE FREEDOM “BUSTERS”’ 


In recent weeks we have seen agitators 
deliberately go into areas of the South for 
the admitted purpose of violating laws of 
the States, which have never been held to 
be beyond the power of such States, but 
rather have been held to be within the power; 
and then we have seen the Federal Govern- 
ment move its force in to protect such indi- 
viduals in their avowed purpose of “testing’’ 
existing laws. 


What if it were the law against murder. 


they wished to test, or rape or robbery? Is 
there one rule in the Federal Government 
for laws the Executive or the Judiciary likes 
and another for the laws they don’t like? 

These so-called “freedom riders,” who 
might better be called “freedom busters”’ 
could do what they wish in their own areas. 
They are out really to “bust” the laws which 
others have found best for themselves. Here 
we find them, with the support of Federal 
officers, attempting to force their views on 
people, black and white, who have different 
views and, therefore, different rules and laws 
for getting along peaceably and with mutual 
respect—and they do it on the basis of 
fighting intolerance. Could anything be 
more entoterant than to push their views on 
others? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are those who 


say if integration were forced into public 


places, the present controversy would end. 
Of course, it would not. Each step leads to 
the next one. Don’t the people know that 
if every family were integrated, if every fam- 
ily were amalgamated, then there would be 
still a distinction based upon shades of col- 
or, upon purity of race? If you want proof, 
merely look at those countries where the 
white and black races have amalgamated. 

My friends, power breeds desire for power. 
No dictator ever stopped short of taking it 
all. This concentration of supreme power in 
our Supreme Court, backed up by the Execu- 
tive, will not stop with school and public 
facility integration, nor with race. Once 
seized this power will be used to control in- 
dustry, to control agriculture, yes, and even- 
tually even labor. 
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In Russia everyone is supposed to own 
everything. However, for all practical pur- 
poses everything may as well belong to the 
Communist leaders, who control according 
to their own desires. In our country, if the 
present trend continues, it won’t simply be 
the Chief Justice, the President, or even the 
Attorney General who issues orders, it will 
be every little Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
speaks in the big chief’s name. So it has 
been in history and so it will continue to 
be, for the basic traits of human nature do 
not change. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY SHOWS THE 
WEAKNESS 


I was at the opening session of the United 
Nations last fall. I saw Khrushchev as he 
virtually ran the length of the floor to em- 
brace Castro, though they had been together 
all morning. Yes, and I saw the representa- 
tives of African nations, such as the African 
Congo, each with a vote, though many of 
them represented virtually only a small 
tribe, recognized and seated there at our 
instance, another group for whose vote we 
must bid, not once and for all but on every 
issue as it arises. 

Today, a hundred years after the Civil War, 
the United States moved into the local affairs 
of almost every country which would let us. 
We have granted funds and goods to foreign 
governments, which in turn sold such goods 
to their own people for what the traffic would 
bear. We extend this foreign aid primarily 
on the promise, but many times merely in 
the hope, that incumbent governments 
would support our wishes. Through this 
means we have made a few persons rich here 
and abroad. In many of these nations we 
have forced them to take on our ways, to the 
point many countries are virtually defense- 
less, both from revolution within or from 
enemy attack from without. 

In many of these nations we have lined 
ourselves up with the 3 or 4 percent which 
have almost all the wealth, and left ripe for 
the picking by Russia the other 96 or 97 
percent. Not only does our Government 
seem unwilling to permit the people of any 
State of the United States to run their local 
affairs as suits them, but it has spent more 
than $60 billion in foreign countries, largely 
in an effort to keep “our crowd” in, whether 
the people of the area want that particular 
“crowd” or not. We have made competitors 
of customers and now wonder why our gold 
reserves are depleted and our cash markets 
reduced. 

In view of our foreign entanglements, I 
flinch each year when Washington's farewell 
address, warning of the dangers of foreign 
entanglements, is read in the House of 
Representatives. I feel it is almost sacrilege. 

My friends, my speech here today is not 
meant to be an attack upon any individual 
nor upon any political party. Both parties 
and many leaders have contributed to our 
situation, including some in our own South- 
land. 

We wish for our President the greatest 
success, not only on his present trip but 
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throughout his tenure of office, for as he 


goes so goes the country. We are all in this 
boat. We had hoped, however, for a re- 
assessment of all these matters which I have 
mentioned to you and, therefore, have been 
disappointed to see the request for more 
forced integration, not less, for more for- 
eign aid, not less. 
COURAGE IS REQUIRED TODAY 

We do well to honor that great American, 
Jefferson Davis; we do well to remember the 
character and courage shown by him and 
the hundreds of thousands who stood by him 
100 years ago today. I pray we may have the 
same courage today, not merely to save the 
South, but the Nation. 
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In this centennial year of the beginning 
of the Civil War, the American people would 
do well to review and recognize the great 
similarity between conditions which pre- 
vailed on June 3, 1861, and those which pre- 
vail today, June 3, 1961. They are so similar 
as to be frightening. Sometimes we, too, 
wish we could resolve the issue in some 
simple, clear-cut way. Such a course is not 
possible. Any solution will require helpful 
understanding on the part of many people. 
We must do our part. 

Not since the Civil War have our people 
faced a more trying time. Our problems to- 
day call for the best within us. The attack 
on the Constitution and on our way of life 
is insidious. It comes under the guise of 
government. It is offered with an appeal 
to the natural tendency of Americans to be 
law abiding. It appeals to religion, is pre- 
sented in the name of world peace, but 
creates strife, dissension, and disturbance. 
It is said to be necessary to protect the 
rights of individuals, but is itself based on 
usurpation of power. We are told it is neces- 
sary in order to maintain our form of gov- 
ernment; yet its starting point is the de- 
struction by judicial decree of the rights of 
the States, of the Congress, and of the peo- 
ple. Yes, it begins with destruction of the 
Constitution itself. It can only lead to com- 
plete ruin. 

History books are written one way for 
use in the Southern States, another way 
for the other States. However, one fact is 
inescapable. Might, for all practical pur- 
poses, has the same effect as if it were right. 

It has taken us a hundred years to see 
just how far such a situation can go—today 
it is the Supreme Court and the executive 
department which apply the force. Once 
again we see what might can do. 


WE MUST CHANGE OUR COURSE 


I sincerely hope that our Supreme Court, 
our President, and those who would control 
our newspapers, our radio and our tele- 
vision, will recognize, before it is too late, 
what the present course leads to. It was 
not merely the South which lost the Civil 
War, it was the Nation. It has taken a 
hundred years for us to fully see that might, 
when taken to be right, can destroy a nation. 

We must review our domestic and foreign 
policy and reverse our course. We must 
realize that any nation such as ours must 
permit local difference, reflected in local 
self-government. 

We must realize that ‘the people of other 
nations are not going to give up their right 
to change their government as they see fit. 
We must realize that friendship purchased 
with cash will fail when the cash is gone— 
not only that, but we must realize that in 
most countries those now out of control 
will, in the course of events, get into con- 
trol; and then, the United States will be 
the subject of the greatest hatred. Thus 
it is that we are in such a precarious sfitua- 
tion throughout much of the world. 

In conclusion, may I say, we must permit 
local self-government in our own Nation to 
refiect local views and meet local needs. We 
must return to a foreign policy which per- 
mits the peoples of other nations to run 
their own affairs. If we don’t approve such 
a course in foreign fields, the peoples of 
foreign countries are going to do it anyway, 
and we will continue to be the loser. 

If we do not return to such a commonsense 
course in our own Nation, dictatorship will 
be followed by dictatorship, and all we hold 
dear will be gone, for no dictator can force 
the American people into a common denomi- 
nator, Russian style, each of an exact shade 
of brown, each conforming to the dictates 
of an allpowerful Federal Government. Our 
people are too independent for that. We 
must allow for differences. If not, differences 
will destroy us. 


| 
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Why Should Federal Funds Be Used To 
Help Make Possible the Building of 
$325-a-Month Luxury Apartments in 
Federally Assisted Urban Renewal 
Projects Which Have as Their Purpose 
the Rehousing of Slum Dwellers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, why 
should Federal funds be used to provide 
$325-a-month luxury apartments in fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects 


which have as their purpose the rehous-- 


ing of slum dwellers? 

The Washington (D.C.) Post reports 
today, September 7, that the contest- 
winning design for residential develop- 
ment of an 8.4-acre urban renewal site 
in southwest Washington will provide 
rental apartments from $120 to $325 
a month. 

“The Congress has provided nearly 
$70 million for the southwest urban 
renewal project, and has further sweet- 
ened the project with a number of Fed- 
eral office buildings, without which the 
project would not even have been started. 


I am indeed touched by the concern 
of this administration for the poor and 
the underprivileged, but how can a slum 
dweller afford a $325-a-month apart- 
ment even under the Democrats? 


I am, of course, interested to know 


that the President and his administra- 
tion is moving so decisively to rid the 
Nation’s Capital of noisome slums and 
to build in their place $325-a-month 
luxury apartments to rehouse the slum 
dwellers who lived in those slums. 

Of course, if it should turn out that 
the slum dwellers who formerly lived in 
the southwest -urban renewal project 
area have simply moved to new slum 
areas in other parts of the city in these 
New Frontier days then the poor down- 
trodden taxpayer should not be con- 
demned if he were to feel as bilked as 
the slum dweller. 

He would be justified in objecting to 
the use of his tax money to provide 
$325-a-month luxury apartments for 
people who, if they are able to pay that 
much money in rent each month, should 
be able—even in the Nation’s Capital— 
to find suitable living quarters in pri- 
vately financed apartment houses. 


Several of my colleagues have joined 
me in introducing legislation to pro- 
vide for the protection of residential 
and business realty which is not sub- 
standard and which is held by home- 
owners and small businessmen in urban 
renewal project areas in the District of 
Columbia, to encourage and assist pri- 
vate owners of commercial and resi- 
dential realty to undertake the renova- 
tion and modernization of such realty, 
thereby reducing the necessity for huge 
expenditures for publicly supported ur- 
ban renewal programs. 
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That this new, far less costly, and 
much more human approach to ur- 
ban renewal is not a partisan mat- 
ter is shown by the fact that I 


have been joined in its sponsor- 


ship by the brilliant, courageous, 
and distinguished gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. MuvttTeR], Delaware 
McDowELL], and Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

I invite all of my colleagues, who are 
really concerned with the mounting and 
unjustified expense of urban renewal in 
the Nation’s Capital—which has been 
estimated to cost more than $400 million 
under present and projected programs— 
to help save this vast amount of Federal 
funds by introducing legislation similar 
to my House Joint Resolution 532, the 
text of which is included along with the 


text of the Washington (D.C.) Post ar- 


ticle to which I referred earlier in my re- 

marks: 

[From the Washington Post, Thursday, 
Sept. 7, 1961] 

WINNING BUILDING DESIGN IN SOUTHWEST 
WASHINGTON UNVEILED BY REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 

(By Morton Mintz) 


The contest-winning design for residential 
development of an 8.4-acre site in Southwest 
Washington was unveiled and approved by 
the Redevelopment Land Agency yesterday. 

The design was prepared by the Washing- 
ton architectural firm of Keyes, Lethbridge 
& Condon. One of 11 entries in an RLA- 
sponsored competition, it won the unani- 
mous acclaim of a panel of five famed archi- 
tectural and planning critics. 

FOUR 9-STORY TOWERS 


The design calls for construction of 384 
apartments in four 9-story towers and 86 
row houses on the Area C site bounded by 
the proposed Washington channel water- 
front park and M, N, and Fourth Streets 
SW. 

The land, which has. been cleared of 
blighted buildings, is valued at more than 
$1.1 million. Construction will cost an esti- 
mated $8.6 million. 

The design was prepared for the Tiber 
Island Corp., the development firm which 
was formed by the W. C. & A. N. Miller De- 
velopment Co., Berens Real Estate Develop- 
ment Corp., and Frederick W. Berens, Inc. 

RLA Executive Director John R. Searles, 
Jr. said the developer could begin construc- 
tion within 4 months and complete it 13 
months later—in February 1963. 

PRICED UP TO $32,500 

The contemplated range of rentals for the 
apartments—efficiencies and one- and two- 
bedroom units—is $120 to $325 a month. A 
decision has not been made whether the row 
houses will be sold, but the projected sales 


prices range from $22,500 to $32,500. 


The row houses, grouped in four quad- 


rants of the site, will be connected to the 


elevator buildings by covered walks and ar- 
ranged around small landscaped courts. In 


- the center of the project will be a large 


paved square. Under it will be a 280-car, 
two-story garage. 

The RLA set the land price at $3.10 per 
square foot. In 1953 real estate tax rev- 
enues from the site totaled $9,800. After 
redevelopment, they will amount to $161,000. 


The architectural review panel consisted _ 


of Louis Justement, Washington; Jacob L. 
Crane, Annapolis; Carl Koch and Hideo 
Sasaki, both of Cambridge, Mass., and G. 
Holmes Perkins, Philadelphia. 

In its report recommending the Keyes, 
Lethbridge & Condon design, the panel said 
it “is: the only one of the submissions that 


would be wholehearted accepted by a ma- 


jority of the panel. 
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“The panel was most Suvinahay impressed 
by the relationship of the main building 
masses with the approved projects to the 
north (the Town Center commercial and 
residential development) and south (the 
Harbor Square residential project) and with — 
the relationship to the waterfront.” 

Searles said that the panel’s decision was 
concurred in by the RLA staff, the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and 
the District Department of Licenses and 
Inspections. | 


H.J. Res. 532 


Joint resolution to provide for the protec- 
tion of residential and business realty 
which is not substandard and which is 
held by homeowners and small business- 
men in urban renewal project areas in the 
District of Columbia, to encourage and as- 
sist private owners of commercial and resi- 
dential realty to undertake the renova- 
tion and modernization of such realty, | 
thereby reducing the necessity for huge 

- expenditures for publicly supported urban 
renewal programs, and for other purposes 
Whereas the President has asked the Con- 

gress to give industry tax abatements of up 

to $1,700,000,000 as an incentive to modern- 
izing plant and equipment to keep them 
competitive with Fivals in Europe and Ja-- 
pan, and 

Whereas American cities and their resi- 
dential and commercial areas are deterior- 
ating further and faster than factory plant 
and equipment, even though these are just 
as much a part of the economic capital of 
the Nation as are factories; and 

Whereas instead of giving tax rebates or 
otherwise providing incentives for modern- 
izing residential and commercial structures 
in slum areas, most cities increase taxes on 

property that has been improved, and a 

slumlord who buys property and lets it de- 

teriorate is benefited by being given de- 
preciation allowances while a property owner 
who maintains and improves his property is 
penalized by tax increases; and 

Whereas such publications as the Chris-. 
tian Science Monitor and House and Home 
and Look magazines have pointed out that 


today’s taxes make misuse of land more 


profitable than good use and that slums are 
subsidized by undertaxation while develop- 
ments are penalized by overtaxation and 
speculators are suzsidized by public im- 


provements for private profit; and 


Whereas some Scandinavian and Carib- 
bean countries, as well as France and Italy, 
put higher taxes on land to encourage peo- 
ple to use it for productive purposes in- 
stead of speculation; and Australia and New 
Zealand lighten taxes to encourage home 
and private improvements, and have made 
land cheaper and have removed tax penalties 
for improvements; and 

Whereas the repair, improvement, renova- 
tion, and restoration of residential and com- 
mercial property by the owners of such 
property should be encouraged by all means 
and should not be penalized by higher 
taxes; and 

Whereas such publications as Life maga- 
zine have declared editorially that “The 
housing problem requires many different 
solutions; but the roles of the bulldozer, 
the big project, and the professional ‘hous- 
ers’ have long been overdone” and have 
called for tax reforms, better incentives for 
private landlords, and easier credit for re- 
habilitation; and 

Whereas studies by the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods, the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New York, 
and other groups, both private and public, 
have documented the fact that rehabilita- 
tion of basically sound structures is usually 
less costly than new construction on the 
same site; and 


| 
| 
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Whereas such publications as the Satur- 
day Evening Post have editorially declared 
that the Teapot Dome scandal of the 1960’s 
may turn out to be the urban renewal pro- 
gram, and that in “cities from coast to coast, 
areas of historic interest, pleasing architec- 
ture, and gracious living are being con- 
demned as ‘substandard, blighted, deteri- 
orating’ or plain ‘slum’ ”’; and 

Whereas destruction of many fine homes, 


as well as homes which should have been | 


Salvaged, has already taken place in the 
Southwest urban renewal project area in 
the District of Columbia; and a study com- 
missioned by the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities declares that urban re- 
newal in Southwest Washington has not met 
the clear purpose of the Federal urban re- 
- newal program, that responsible civic oppo- 
sition was not honestly accommodated, that 
undue pressure was exerted by experts with 
a vast knowledge of ways and means of by- 
passing those whose interests and vision 
extended beyond the immediate project into 
which concrete could be poured, and con- 
cluded that “our shining new cities cannot 
‘and must not be built on the suffering of 
our less fortunate citizens”; and 

Whereas the Washington Real Estate Board 
- of the District of Columbia has declared that 
more than seventeen thousand families—per- 
haps as many as eighty-five thousand per- 
sons—may be removed from their homes in 
the next five years by urban renewal and 
highway construction programs, that such 
programs should be moderated and appraised 
from a humanitarian aspect, and has called 
for the creation of an office in the District 
of Columbia government charged with the 
responsibility of keeping displacement ac- 
tivity in tune with availability of adequate 
shelter, and has further recommended that 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia should issue a rule requiring 
“agencies causing displacement to certify 
that adequate shelter is available to dis- 
placees prior to the time when these agen- 
cies move in with their bulldozers”; and 

Whereas $325-a-month luxury apartments 
should have no place in urban renewal pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia designed 
to rehouse slum dwellers, and individual 
homeowners and businessmen in the District 
of Columbia have successfully reclaimed, at 
no cost to the Federal Government, such 
_ areas as Georgetown, Foggy Bottom, Kalo- 
rama Triangle, Lanier Heights, Mount Pleas- 
ant Village, and Capitol Hill from decay and 
obsolescence thereby saving the taxpayers 
many millions of dollars for urban renewal 
programs which would have, otherwise, had 
to be undertaken by the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency; and 

Whereas, in spite of widespread citizen 
dissatisfaction expressed by organizations of 
citizens such as the Kalorama Citizens As- 
sociation, and the Lanier Place Protective 
Association, as well as by individuals and 
groups deeply concerned with the preserva- 
tion and restoration of commercial and resi- 
dential realty, officials have refused to change 
the Adams-Morgan urban renewal plan 
which declares that the Kalorama Triangle 
area, Crescent Place, and Lanier Place in the 
Northwest section of the District of Co- 
lumbia are “blighted”, even though they 
are generally recognized as among the finer 
residential areas of the Nation’s Capital, 
and proposes to clear Lanier Place to es- 
tablish a parking area, and on the basis 
of such haphazard planning by officials 
charged with urban renewal functions in 
the District of Columbia the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has already approved 
an application for Federal planning ad- 
vance funds and has made a capital grant 
of more than $460,000, a glaring example of 
the inappropriate use of some of the funds 
made available for urban renewal: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of August 14, 1894 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-705), is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” after “Src. 6.”, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

““(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any increase in the value of the 
tract or lot of real property, on which the 
taxpayer’s personal residence is located (or 
of the improvements thereon) which is the 
result of the repair, alteration, renovation, or 
restoration of such residence shall be dis- 
regarded in making the valuation of the 
property under subsection (a) for the fiscal 
year in which such repair, alteration, reno- 
vation, or restoration is completed and for 
the four succeeding fiscal years. As used 


in the preceding sentence, the term ‘tax- 


payer’s personal residence’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
alteration, renovation, or restoration in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either 
of them as their personal residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to re- 
pairs, alterations, renovation, and restora- 
tion completed in fiscal years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of title III of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-—1557b 


(a)) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 


“(16) EXPENSES OF HOME REPAIR MAINTE- 
NANCE, ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITIONS.—In the 
case of an individual, the expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year for the repair and 
maintenance of, or alterations or additions 
to, the personal residence of the taxpayer. 
The deduction under this paragraph shall be 
allowable only to the extent of the aggre- 
gate of such expenses actually paid by the 
taxpayer, and in no case shall it exceed 
$2,000. Such deduction shall be applicable 
only to expenses which are not otherwise 
allowable as deductions in computing net 
income under section 1 of this title. As 


used in this paragraph, the term ‘personal. 


residence of the taxpayer’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
maintennace, alterations, or additions in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either of 
them as. their personal residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to expenses 
paid during taxable years beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5—706) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

*(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

“(1) structures (including both residen- 
tial and commercial structures) which are 
not substandard in any project area shall be 
preserved and shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area; and 

**(2) the owner r of any substandard struc- 
ture (residential or commercial) which can 
be rehabilitated or restored to good condi- 
tion in a project area shall be encouraged and 
assisted by the Agency to undertake and carry 
out such rehabilitation or restoration, and 
such structure shall not be demolished or in- 
cluded in the acquisition and assembling by 
the Agency of the real property in such area 
unless such owner, after having had a rea- 
sonable time following notification by the 
Agency to complete such rehabilitation or 
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restoration, has failed to do so; and in the 
case Of any such failure the Agency, after 
acquiring the structure, shall itself provide 
for such rehabilitation or restoration when- 
ever it determines that such rehabilitation 
or restoration is desirable or appropriate and 
shall dispose of the structure so rehabilitated 
or restored at such time and on such terms 
and conditions as it may determine to be in 
the public interest.” 

Sec. 4. The Act entitled “An Act providing 
for the zoning of the District of Columbia 
and the regulation of the location, height, 
bulk, and uses of buildings and other struc- 
tures and of the uses of land in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes’’, ap- 
proved June 20, 1938, as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-413 et seq.), is amended by redesignat- 
ing section 17 as section 18 and by inserting 
after section 16 the following new section: 

“Sec. 17. The provisions of this Act shall 
apply to chanceries and other business-type 
buildings of foreign nations in the District 
of Columbia, so as to conform with the gen- 
eral practice among nations of requiring the 
observance (by countries with which they 
maintain diplomatic relations) of their laws 
and zoning regulations in the location of 
such buildings; and the Zoning Commission 
shall accordingly include in its regulations 
under the first section of this Act such pro- 
visions as may be necessary to insure that 
such buildings are hereafter located only in 
areas appropriately zoned for such purposes.” 


H.R. 9000: Extension of Public Laws 815 
and 874 of the 81st Congress and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 


; SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
it is most unfortunate that the member- 
ship of this House has been subjected to 
make a decision on a measure that was 
put together during the waning days of 
this session of the 87th Congress—a time 
when expediency takes precedence over 
genuine principle. I refer to H.R. 9000, 
a bill to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which provide Federal funds for the con- 
struction of minimum school facilities in 
impacted areas and authorizing cost of 
maintenance and operation, including 
teachers’ salaries; and extends the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 for. 
2 years. 

The haste in bringing these measures 
to the floor of the House as one package 
under suspension has resulted, I believe, 
in poor legislation with no opportunity 
for improvement at this time. | 

The two programs condensed in this 
bill are vastly different, and yet, we are 
asked to submit to acceptance of the 
impacted area program if we favor the 
National Defense Education Act, - for 
there is no choice under the rules of 
suspension. Proponents of the sport of 
boxing would agree this to be the best 
one-two punch ever delivered because 
the defense of extended debate and 
amendments are overruled. 

The New York Times eloquently re- 
vealed the true nature of this proposal 
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when they titled it ‘“Hypocrisy.”” For, in 
analyzing the course of events regard- 


ing Federal aid to education in this Con-. 


gress, how else can we describe what has 
happened in this Chamber? If there is 
such overwhelming support to assist im- 
pacted areas, then this same support 
should be given to nationally distributed 
Federal aid to schools, for there are 
many nonimpacted areas whose schools 
are in far greater need of help. 

I have publicly announced my support 
for a general aid to education program 
and I strongly favor it. There is a great 
need for advancing our educational pro- 
grams at all levels, which has been re- 
vealed by many surveys that have been 
taken. 

But I object to H.R. 9000, for we sac- 
rifice those amenities which spell civil- 
ized living for local vote-getting inter- 
ests. The defeat of this bill would not 
impair the National Defense Education 
Act, which I fully support, since it does 
not expire until 1962. The impacted area 
provision of H.R. 9000 turned me against 
the bill. Federal aid to education is 
needed nationally, not only in impacted 
areas. Refusing to support those select 
areas may result in the needed support 
of a national program. Expediency can 
work both ways. 


Saluting “Uncle Sam” Wilson of Troy, 
NY. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the bill before us saluting 
“Uncle Sam” Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of Amercia’s national 
symbol of “Uncle Sam,” I think the 
Members of the House will be interested 


in a broadcast which I wish to insert at 


this point. This broadcast was made by 
Al Quinn, veteran Maryland broadcaster 
over WBAL in Baltimore, in his nightly 
program Maryland Report, on the sub- 
ject of “Uncle Sam”: 

MARYLAND REPORT 


. Good evening, this is Al Quinn with 
Maryland Report: So now they’re trying to 
locate the grave where Uncle Sam is buried. 

And shucks. I. didn’t even know he was 
dead. 

And a lot of us who remember the grand 
old man with the whiskers and the stove- 
pipe hat and red, white, and blue pants, in 
the Fourth of July parades of our youth 
just aren’t going to believe he passed away. 
We know he’s still alive and always will be 
as long as the United States of America 
exists. 

And who’s trying to declare Uncle Sam 
interred in the cold earth? The Commu- 
nists? The Fascists? or some other gang 
of crackpots? 

No, sir. It’s certain Members of the US. 
Congress. 


The Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate already has placed the grave of Uncle 
Sam in Troy, N.Y. They did that by approv- 
ing a resolution presented by Senator Kerart- 
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InG of New York, declaring that the original 
Uncle Sam was a fellow named Samuel Wil- 
son, who lived in Troy back around the Revo- 
lutionary time, and had something to do 


‘with supplying the Revolutionary troops. 


Now Indiana is rarin’ up on its hind legs, 
and claimin’ through the voice of Repre- 
sentative Aparr of that State that the real 
original Uncle Sam was a Hossier whose final 
resting place can be found somewhere out 
there among the corn and soybeans. 

And in New York City, there’s a fellow 
named E. D. McMullen who has been com- 
municating with Representative Apam and 
claiming that the real, true Uncle Sam lived 
and died, not in Troy, N:Y., or out on the 
banks of the Wabash, but in New York 
City itself—an old bewhiskered codger of 
Revolutionary days named Samuel Hunt- 
ington. 

There are rumors that Texas also is getting 
ready to present a claim of possessing some- 
where in its 267,339 square miles the remains 
of the tall fellow whose initials are the same 
as those of the United States. 

And you can be sure there will be others. 


shouldn’t Massachusetts enter the game 
ean adopt or pass will not kill Uncle Sam 


with the contention that old Samuel Adams 
was the original Uncle Sam—or the inspira- 
tion for the coining of the name. Surely, 
Sam Adams had a bigger part in the matur- 
ing of the Colonies and the birth of the Na- 
tion than did those other characters whose 
names are being bandied about. 

And there were Samuels of some prom- 
inence all over Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
and in all of the other Thirteen Colonies, in- 
cluding Maryland. Like Maryland’s Samuel 
Chase, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Member of the Continental Con- 
gress and an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court in the early days of the Republic. 

Yes, there were Samuels of note all over 
the place—and many of them sporting chin 
whiskers. 

But none of these was Uncle Sam. And 
none of their graves is the grave of Uncle 
Sam. Because Uncle Sam isn’t there. He is 
here. Heisn’t dead. He lives. 

He was with Patrick Henry in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses when Patrick defied the 
British sovereign. He was at the tea party 
in Boston, and he fanned the blaze 
burned the tea ship, Peggy Stewart, in the 
harbor at Annapolis. He was in Frederick 
for the repudiation of the British Stamp Act. 

Yes Uncle Sam is a spirit who lives where 
the true spirit of America manifests itself. 
He was with Washington and his barefoot 
troops at Valley Forge. And he was at Tren- 
ton and Long Island and especially at York- 
town, and he was with the American forces 
at Fort McHenry and in all the other battles 
of the War of 1812, and maybe he whispered 
to Francis Scott Key some of the words of 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

He was with the Yankee troops at Chateau 
Thiery. And at Belleau Wood. And at the 
Bulge and all the other great battles of the 
Second World War. 


He stood on the frozen hills of Korea when 


Americans fought there for the sake of 
freedom. 

And he must have been at the elbow of 
President Kennedy a few nights ago when 
the President laid out the true American 
position in regard to the threats and chal- 
lenges of Soviet Russia, and he has been 
at the recruiting offices of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in all the sub- 
sequent days as young Americans have 
signed up to defend the American way of 
life and the freedom of humanity. 

Yes, Uncle Sam is very much alive today 
from the rockbound coast of Maine, as they 
say, to the sunny shores of California, and 
from the Canadian border to the Mexican. 
And in all the farflung outposts of the 
American fighting men who are defending 
his cause, the cause of human liberty. 


that 
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He isn’t buried in Troy, N.Y., or Manhat- | 
tan, or Muncie, Ind., or Houston, or Rich- 
mond, or Baltimore because he isn’t buried 
atall. He isn’t dead. 

And it’s high time those fellows in the 
Congress of the United States got wise to 
themselves and to the facts of the American 
story. And if they want to go grave hunt- 
ing, let them find the graves of all the mere 
mortals who lived and died in the American 
cause. Let them even place a stone over a 
rise in the ground and say “Here lies Johnny 
Appleseed,” or “Here are the remains of Paul 
Bunyan,” or even of Paul’s great blue or by 
the name of “Babe.” 

Let them claim for their localities of their 
States the dusty bones of Tom Swift and 
Ragged Dick, and the James brothers and 
the Merriwell brothers and all the other 
heroes of fact and fiction—of truth, exag- 
geration, and simple myth. Maybe there 
are enough of them to distribute through- 
out the 50 States and satisfy the ghoulery 
of all the tombstone huntin’ patriots in the 
Congress. 

But not Uncle Sam. 

All the resolutions or bills that Congress 


or place his grave in anybody’s buryin’ 
ground. 

And it’s time for some Congressman with 
more sense than the average, say some Mary- 
land Congressman, to get up a resolution 
declarin’ that Uncle Sam, the livin’ and 
ever-livin’ Uncle Sam, belongs to no par- 
ticular town or State, but rather to the 
whole United States. And that the argu- 
ment over his place of burial is absurd, 
silly, stupid, and rash, because there is no 
such place, and, as long as there is a United 
States, never can be such a place. 

Because Uncle Sam has never died. | 

And thank you for listening; this has 
been Al Quinn with. Maryland Report. 


Berlin Is Forever 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the.Manchester Free Press, 
Manchester, N.H., of August 24, 1961, 
entitled “Berlin Is Forever’”’: 

BERLIN IS FOREVER 
In our opinion one crucial point has been 
left out of all the talk about nuclear bombs 


and the American people. 


It is we, and not the Russians, who need 
and depend on atomic bombs. 

If it were not for the threat of our nu- 
clear arsenal the Communists could spread 
across Europe and Asia like a flood. If we 
were to tackle the Chinese and Russian 
armies in a conventional land war we would 
be overwhelmed by numbers alone. 

One weapon holds the Communists at 
bay—the nuclear bombs. Therefore, those 
who denounce the horror of hydrogen 
bombs, per se, neglect that these hideous 
weapons are our only real defense. The 
bomb is our backbone—the only real deter- 
rent to attack and world domination by the 
Communists. . 

Since we depend on these bombs we must 
admit that one day we may be committed 
to use them. If we use them, the enemy 
will certainly retaliate. If we accept nuclear 
weapons as our last ditch defense, we must 
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complete the strategy and build shelters to 
protect ourselves. 

Nations who manufacture poison gas 
mever neglect to provide gas masks. Like- 
wise nations who aim atomic bombs should 
not overlook the building of adequate de- 
fenses. 

We have listened to many people who sin- 
cerely believe the building of shelters against 
hydrogen bombs is futile—like ants crawl- 
ing under a bottle cap to escape an ava- 
lanche as one person put it. They consider 
an adequate defense impossible. 

Others look to an atomic war as a thing 
too hideous to contemplate. Even if the 
initial attacks could be weathered they be- 
lieve it would leave the country a charred 
wasteland alive with deadly radiation. The 
United States as we know it would be gone 
and life would no longer be worth living. 

These people fail to take seriously the in- 
formation published by the Government 
which says that complete destruction is not 
inevitable and there is a way to save mil- 
lions of lives in the event of an attack, 

As long as our enemies see that we have 
no protection against atomic attack they 
can be relatively sure we will never use the 
weapons. This, plus the above mentioned 
defeatist attitudes, place us in a very weak 
position—a posture that will tempt our ene- 
mies to try us in one crisis after another. 

Still others say this Government plea for 
home shelters is just a psychological off- 
shoot of the Berlin crisis. They say this will 
Pass and shelters will be forgotten. We say 
this Berlin-type test of our convictions will 
come again and again. The time has come 
when people must face up to the staggering 
fact that there probably will be a nuclear 
war. 

Perhaps the Berlin tension will simply 
come to a boil, then simmer down at a sum- 
mit meeting, and pass. But assuming the 
German hot spot cools off, we must be ready 
for others. 

How can our security in these times 
actually be assured? Can we be sure it will 
be a bluff when China—not to mention 
Cuba—has the bomb. We are going to face 
the atomic threat time and again during 
the next decade. If we fail to build shelters 
we are indirectly stripping our country of 
its greatest defense. 

We must prepare for the day when the 
red telephone on the President’s desk rings. 
The cold war tension of Berlin will not pass. 
Berlin is forever. We are no longer on the 
threshold of the atomic age. We are in 


the midst of it. We must adjust to its 


brutal way of thinking, stand up to its 
threats, and dig in to survive and prevail. 


What if the Critics Are Right? 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the tele- 
vision industry, as we all know, has been 
subjected to voluminous criticism of late, 
from a variety of quarters. It is, indeed, 
@ great concern to all of us that this 
medium, so full of potential as a con- 
veyor of culture to men and women in 
all walks of life, should be accused of 
mediocrity. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Henry 
Schachte, executive vice president of the 
Lever Brothers Co., delivered before the 
Broadcasting Executives Club of Boston, 
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clearly recognizes this danger. Mr. 
Schachte, more than merely criticizing, 
presents a process by which the quality 
of television entertainment can be im- 
proved—by assumption of initiative and 
responsibility by broadcasters. As Mr. 
Schachte points out, increased quality 
of televised programs is an end shared 
by all parties: the viewing public clamors 
for it, sponsors are eager to meet the 
public demand, and broadcasters, quite 
obviously, follow suit. 

The full text of Mr. Schachte’s re- 
marks follow: 

WHatT IF THE Critics ARE RIGHT? 


(By Henry Schachte, executive vice president, 
Lever Bros. Co., before the Broadcasting 
Executives Club, Boston, Mass., May 25, 
1961) 

It would seem rather elementary that my 
assignment today, in view of the specific in- 
terests of this audience, is to discuss some 
aspect of broadcasting. 

This is dificult. I have reviewed what has 
been said about broadcasting in the last 
few weeks, and have come to a sorrowful 
conclusion. There’s almost nothing left to 
say. 
Somehow I’ve recently gotten the impres- 
sion that a man named. Newton Minow has 
become both interested and disappointed in 
what you are doing. Perhaps it has seemed 
that way to you, too. 

I get a similar feeling from reading the 
words of another newcomer to broadcasting 
—a man named LeRoy Collins. I think you 
will agree that he does seem critical. 

In addition, some educators don’t like you. 
Likewise some politicians and some self-ap- 
pointed defenders of public morality and 
taste. Ditto some advertisers, including me, 
from time to time. 

Nobody loves you broadcasters, except the 
people who live in 50 million American 
homes. 

If this is trouble, I know a few soap prod- 
ucts that would be delighted to have it. 

I don’t claim that the viewer and the 
broadcaster live today in a constant state 
of bliss and ecstasy, but even Romeo and 
Juliet occasionally disagreed. 

However, before you take too much com- 
fort from the tremendous size of your view- 
ing audience, let me remind you that the 
American Revolution was fought—and 
won—even though only some 5 percent of 
the colonists were mad enough to want to 
fight. 

And today, some of television’s critics are 
pretty mad. 

Furthermore, all the statistics about audi- 
ence viewing aren’t good. In fact, there is 
at least one alarming negative trend. 

Recently, at the request of our company, 
the Nielsen people put together a study of 
evening TV viewing trends over the past 3 
years. The findings startled us. 

In those 3 years, the time-spent-viewing 
dropped each year compared with the pre- 
vious year. The drop was for the season as 


. @ whole—for every half-hour period from 


7:30 to 11 p.m.—and for every night of the 
week except Friday. 
And Friday represents no victory. Its 


viewing has traditionally been several points 


lower than the other nights. It simply 
stayed at its lower level while the other 
nights came down to join it. 

We sent this report to a number of net- 
work executives and asked for comments. 
We received in response some replies, some 
silence, some evasions, some sanity, and 
some accusations. 

Some said we used an inflated base for 
our study, since 1957 was the year of the 


national flu problem, thus implying that all 
we needed to restore vigorous viewing is an- 
other red-hot epidemic. 
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I personally reject the notion of germ war- 
fare as an adequate answer to television’s 
problems. 

However, not all the answers were in such 
an unconstructive vein. One network presi- 
dent simply said, “We’ve got to do better 
programing.” Hooray for him! And while 
some of the other answers tended to be de- 
fensive, I Know personally that—in their 
franker moments—all networks feel the same 
way—they want to do better programing, 
and they really are trying. 

Isn’t everybody saying really the same 
thing—-everybody from the Minows and the 
Collinses to the Smiths and the Joneses? 

And who doesn’t want better programing? 
Certainly the broadcasters, be they network 
or local, do. I can guarantee that the spon- 
sors do. That just about makes it unani- 
mous, and it pictures the interesting and 
unusual position of professionals, public, and 
critics really agreeing. 

I am not implying here that you—or I— 
agree with all the statements of all the crit- 
ics I specifically reject the idea that televi- 
sion is downgrading America’s culture, and 
I call on, for evidence, a quote from a recent 
article in Television Age, by one of my 
favorite authors, Max Wylie, who says: 

“In the 66 years from 1895 to now, the top 
15 best sellers included three inspirational 
books, two cook-books, one book on baby 
care, and nine novels. The baby book, of 
course, is the one that you know, Dr. Spock. 
You’re familiar with two of the inspirational 
books, Dale Carnegie’s ““How To Win Friends” 
and Charles Sheldon’s “In His Steps.” Of 
the novels “God’s Little Acre,”’ by Erskine 
Caldwell was a dirty book. “Peyton Place”’ 
was a dirty book. Those are two of the nine. 
The remaining seven novels among the best- 
sellers of the past 66 years were all written by 
the same man and his name is Mickey Spil- 
lane. Television critics hate to have to take 
this unhappy truth into account.” 

But you don’t get better programs by mak- 
ing speeches which merely deplore and de- 
nunciate. There is a reason for the present 
state of television’s programing, and until 
that is treated, there won’t be any real im- 
provement. 

Nor will you broadcasters make much. 
progress trying to get guidance from some 
of the very broad generalities being tossed 
your way—statements like—‘There’s too 
much violence.” 

Let’s talk about violence. Here, again, 
quoting Max Wylie, is the digest of the plot 
of a recent TV show, translated into con- 
temporary language: 

“Joe’s girl, a gun moll, suspects that he’s 
too soft for the killing he’s got to undertake. 
So the next night she pours liquor into the 
victim’s bodyguards and gets them drunk, 
takes their guns, gives them to Joe and tells 
him to go in and do the killing; which he 
does. But the next night there’s good reason 
to kill the gang leader’s lieutenant. Joe is 
so scared that he pays a couple of local boys 
to do the job with clubs. By this time Joe 
keeps seeing the lieutenant in a hallucina- 
tion. His nerves are shot. He decides that 
if he doesn’t kill everybody in his way, they’ll 
kill him. But the mob turns on him, kills 
him and, just to make sure, cuts off his 
entire head.” 

I think I detect some violence in this story 
line. Yet the show which I’ve just para- 
phrased got nothing but rave notices. I 
never heard a single criticism of it, although 
it was carried on a network and viewed by 
millions. In fact, 2 weeks ago, it had its 
moment of greatest acclaim, when it was 
honored with five separate Emmy awards, 
more than any other show this last year. 

That show was written by a honmember 
of the Writer’s Guild, one Will Shakespeare. 
He titled it “Macbeth.” 

Some of the same people that scream 
against television violence read their chil- 
dren to sleep as Jack, of beanstalk fame, 
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slaughters the giant, or Red Ridinghood’s 
woodsman chops up a wolf. 

What people really want is not different 
subjects. They want the same old ones, 
including violence. But what they do 
want—what they are now demanding—is in- 
teresting, professional, exciting, talented 
presentations, done with the skill, the taste, 
the showmanship, the artistry that comes 
from talented people who are groomed, tried, 
and trained in television’s very particular 
arts. 

The plain facts are that there just aren’t 
enough of these tried and trained people— 
writers, directors, technicians, even per- 
formers—and at the very time when we ab- 


solutely must have them. And the broad- 


casting industry—with few exceptions, and 
most of those at the network level—is doing 
almost nothing to find and develop them. 

Practically everyone outside as well as in- 
side the business fails to realize the un- 
believable appetite of television for program 
material, and the tremendous number of 
trained people needed if that program mate- 
rial is to measure up to our rising stand- 
ards. 
_ A legitimate theater may present five or six 
different programs a year. 

A motion picture theater may present. 100. 

But even a small TV station may present 
3,000. 

This explains, I think, why old movies, like 
Laurel and Hardy’s, don’t die. They go on 
TV 


It explains it—but it doesn’t excuse it. 

It explains a lot of things—but it doesn’t 
fix any. 

Television needs a whole host of talented 
new program people every year, and it gets a 
handful. 3 
And as long as it does, there will be no 
major improvement in programing, for all 
the pleading and threatening. Good pro- 
gramming doesn’t come from speechmakers, 
nor does it result from speeches. And I don’t 
know any networks that aren’t trying— 
urgently—desperately—to really improve 
their program output. They want to do bet- 
ter. All this public urging and nagging is 
like insisting that the Jockey whip the horse 
when he’s running as fast as he can. 

Unfortunately, the solution isn’t that 
easy—or that quick. 3 

What has caused this paucity of creative 
talent and what can be done about it? 

Today we are trying to build major league 
television talent without any minor league. 

We used to be able to borrow talent from 
a great variety of sources, most of which are, 
today, either dried up or reduced to a trickle. 
There used to be local and traveling stock 
companies producing trained actors, writers, 
directors, technicians. There used to be 
burlesque, producing Red Skeltons and Phil 
Silvers. 

There used to be vaudeville—traveling 
shows—minstrels. There used to be thou- 
sands of grade B performers in Hollywood, 
trying to graduate to grade A. 

There used to be thousands of carefully 
written, rehearsed, and produced radio 
shows, network and local—back in the good 
old days when radio was something more 
than a word from the sponsor, followed by a 
word from the deejay, followed by a wail 
from Paul Anka. 

Most of those sources which television, in 
its formative years, drew on so heavily, are 
gone, and nothing is replacing them. Noth- 
ing but old films. 

Today, television must build its own tal- 
ent, if it is ever to rise above the three R’s— 
repeats, reruns, and residuals—that are pro- 
ducing more money for a few people and 
more boredom for millions than any other 
scheme ever perpetrated on America. 

And if television is ever to start building 
this great pool of talented, trained people 
for every phase of programing, it can’t ever 


uate every year—or a summer 
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be done just by the networks. The costs are 
too high, the audiences are too large when- 
ever the network throws the program switch, 
to risk them on unproven talents. Per- 
formers in the network league must have 
seasoning in the minors. But how can they 


get it, when the minor leagues have never 


been organized? 

Most of the program—and people—devel- 
opment can and must be done by local sta- 
tions. 

In my opinion—which will not be a popu- 
lar one here today—the major failing in pro- 
gram improvement—and hence the major 
blame for its lack—rests squarely on the 
shoulders of local station management. 

With a few notable exceptions, locally 
originated programing in too many markets 
consists almost entirely of two staples—local 
news and weather—one man, or one 
woman—in front of one camera. 

This is hardly the kind of daring, hardly 
the kind of challenge or opportunity that 
will allow local stations to make much con- 
tribution to the advancement of television 
programing. 

How, then, can it be done? Am I propos- 
ing that local stations now break out in a 
rash of local shows? Certainly not. There’s 
not even enough trained talent for that. 

If they did, where would the money come 
from? Specifically, you might ask, would 
Lever Bros. sponsor in a local market a 
weekly sing-along with the West Overshoe 
Junior High School Glee Club? 

No—not likely—especially since I no longer 
have children in a junior high school. 

What I’m proposing does not have to result 
in on-the-air shows at all—in fact, it may 
not ever happen on the air—certainly not 
at first. What is needed, first, before any 
specific action is taken, is a real sense of mis- 
sion on the part of television people in every 
station in creating long-range opportuni- 
ties—and thousands of them—for minor 
league talents to practice. 

If local station managements really set 
their minds to it, there are many ways they 
could help. As examples, certainly not to 
be taken literally, maybe you do no more 
than offer a closed-circuit opportunity to 
high school or college dramatic clubs to try 
their hands at TV drama. Perhaps, after a 
competition, you might find one show worthy 
of broadcasting: And perhaps this simple 
thing might spark the flame that ignites the 
next Fred Coe, or Paddy Chayefsky. 

Maybe it’s a $100 prize for a script, even 
one that’s never used—or $1,000 scholarship 
to a school that trains TV performers or 
writers or technicians. Maybe it’s a ¢on- 
tribution of equipment or money to a college 
that offers broadcast courses. Or maybe it’s 
the guarantee of a job to at least one grad- 
fill-in 
assignment. 


Or a hundred other ideas, perhaps seem- 


ingly remote from the solution to a complex 
national problem that we face with some 
urgency today. 

Whatever it is, if some kind of specific 
activity to help train TV talent were hap- 
pening modestly—today—every day—in 
some 500 local stations, if local manage- 
ments felt some obligation, some dedica- 
tion to help in the long-range task of swell- 
ing the roster of rookies, in a few years the 
world series would indeed be something to 
behold. 

Until there is undertaken some such 
broad attack on the development of tele- 
vision program skills, it is fatuous to believe 
that television programing will be tremen- 
dously improved. 

Some changes will take place—some, be- 
cause of mounting pressures, which may 
please critics more than the public. 

Television ultimately must rest on its pro- 
grams. That is its product. 
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Until now, its history has been a little 
like the early years of another relatively new 
product—instant coffee. It’s been so con- 
venient—just the flip of a switch, and presto, 
entertainment. 

But now people are beginning to savor the 
flavor. 

And while they’re still tuning us in, even 
though perhaps not as much, they’re also 
importuning us. They’d like television to be 


_ better—and we'd better respond. 


Like almost any task we face, if we get 
enough of the right people to do the pro- 
gram job right, and train them right—right 
where we are—we can realize fully the tre- 
mendous promise of what is still a very 
exciting industry. 

The alternative is a lot more speeches like — 
this one today on how television ought to 
be improved. 

And I’m sure you don’t want that. 


A Foreign Aid Weakness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
Citizen Patriot, Jackson, Mich., of Sep- 
tember 3, 1961: 

A FOREIGN AID WEAKNESS | 

Representative GeorGe MEapeErR of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District (which includes 
Jackson County) voted against the foreign 
aid bill because the Senate-House conference 
committee which put the measure in its 
final form struck out an antisecrecy pro- 
vision, 

The bill as passed, represents a sharp 


| defeat for the administration in that it pro- 


vides for long-range aid programs, but with 
congressional approval over year-to-year ap- 
propriations. The administration suffered 
another setback when the House Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced the request for an 
appropriation for this year. 

Now all these things are related. Con- 
gressman MEADER very well may have put his 
finger on one of the principal reasons why 
a Congress controlled by the President’s own 
party is refusing to give him everything he 
asks for. 

The item to which Mr. MEADER objects gives 
administrators of foreign aid the right to 
deny information to congressional commit- 
tees if the President backs them up. 

Investigations in the past have shown a 
great deal of waste and mismanagement in 
foreign aid programs. While spending 
abroad has done much good, a need for con- 
stant policing by the legislative branch of 
Government certainly has been demon- 
strated. 

The power to suppress information is an 
invitation to cover up mistakes when there 
is no element of national security involved. 
Congress has learned that through experi- 
ence. It has had trouble, in the past, in 
digging out facts on foreign aid and have 
found them sad when they finally are 
brought to light. 

Congress is proving itself skeptical on this 
subject. The Kennedy administration has 
much to do to win the full confidence of the 
legislative branch of Government. By over- 
reaching itself on foreign aid and insisting 
on the secrecy provision the administration 
is making trouble for itself in requests for 
future programs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miss Alice Nelson, Rural Teacher of the 
Year in Wisconsin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the im- 
provement and expansion of our educa- 


_ tional system is one of the major chal- 
_lenges confronting our country. 


We recognize, of course, that with a 
fast-growing school enrollment—esti- 
mated to hit an all-time high of 49,- 
300,000 this year—we need to further 
expand classrooms and facilities to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for our youth to 
get a good education. 

By experience we have learned that 
the motivating spirit of education cen- 


ters on the teacher—capable not only of. 


instructing and informing, but also in- 
spiring students. 

Recently, an outstanding voice of agri- 
culture, the Wisconsin Agriculturist—in 
cooperation with the National Education 
Association—presented its rural teacher 
of the year awards to Miss Alice Nelson 
of Douglas County, Wis., and Mrs. Ida 
Pitzpatrick of Baraga County, Mich. 

Reflecting upon their accomplish- 
ments, as well as outstanding contribu- 
tions to education, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 

Your Rurat TEACHER OF THE YEAR 
FROM WISCONSIN 


In recognition of their dedication to rural 
youth, their loyalty to the teaching profes- 
sion and their great service to the commu- 
nities in which they live, the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist—in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Educaton Association—is honored to 
present its 1961 Rural Teacher of the Year 
Awards to Alice Nelson of Wisconsin, and 
Ida Fitzpatrick of Michigan. 

The award winners were selected from 
those rural teachers whose names were sub- 
mitted for nomination by local organizations 
in their own home communities. 

Alice Nelson wanted to be a rural teacher 
as far back as she can remember—even when 
she was a small girl growing up on a dairy 
farm in Douglas County. By the time she 
was in the seventh grade she had already 
mapped out her plans. 

“My teacher that year was one of those 
dedicated individuals who inspired their 
pupils,” says Miss Nelson. “I made up my 
mind that I would not only be a rural 
teacher, but I would be |ike her.” 

Just out of teacher’s college—still in her 
teens—Alice Nelson began her first teaching 
job. It was a one-room school with eight 
“I often walked to school along an 
old logging trail that wound 2 miles through 
the woods,” says Miss Nelson. “In the 


winter the snow was often deep and the 


roads weren't always kept as clear as they 
are now.” 


That was 32 years ago. Altogether Miss 


Nelson has taught in five rural schools— 


all in her native Douglas County. For the 
past 10% years she has taught secane grade 
in the nee school. 
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Several years ago, she stopped teaching 
school for a few years to make a home for 
two of her nieces after the death of their 
mother. 

Anxious to improve her ability as a 
teacher, Miss Nelson took extension courses 
and attended teacher’s college during sum- 
mers. In 1960 she received her bachelor of 
science degree with honors at the Wisconsin 
State College in Superior. 

Active in community affairs, Miss Nelson 
has helped organize a 4-H Club, teaches 
Sunday school and summer Bible school. She 
has served as secretary-treasurer of the Doug- 
las County Teachers Association and has 
taken an important part in PTA, church af- 
fairs, and the local home and school club. 

But Alice Nelson’s greatest interest in 
life is the pupils in her classes. ‘‘Miss Nelson 
has dedicated her life to the children of the 
community,” says one grateful mother. “She 
knows how to bring out the best in every 
child.” 

“In all my experiences, I’ve never wit- 
nessed such outstanding work,” says one of 
her supervisors. 

“Over the years our four schoolchildren 
have had a great variety of teachers, but 
one name always comes up as an alltime fa- 
vorite of all. Alice Nelson has won the af- 
fection of every child she ever taught. And 
her interest in young people extends through 
the years,” says another family. 

But perhaps the greatest tribute of all is 
a letter a fourth grader sent to the judges. 

“I was a second grade pupil of Miss Nelson. 
I was not an A-1 student, but she was an 
A-1 teacher. 

FROM UPPER MICHIGAN 


Pelkie is a farming community in Baraga 
County, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
A closely knit community, the local grade 
school has always been a community center. 

Ida Fitzpatrick has taught at Pelkie school 
for 35 of her 38 years of teaching. Through- 
out the years, Mrs. Fitzpatrick has become 
a symbol of the school and a leader in many 
community activities. At present she is 
principal, but she continues to teach grades 
four through six. 

“She was my teacher in a country school 
in Houghton County in about 1921 when I 
was in the fourth or fifth grade,” says the 
principal of the nearby Baraga High School. 
“In 1941 I accepted a teaching position in 
the Pelkie School in which Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
was teaching. 

“Through all these years she has done an 
outstanding job of teaching the boys and 
girls that have come her way. Not only 
has she done this during the regular sched- 
uled school hours, but her door has always 
been open to those who have needed extra 
help to get them over the rough spots. 

“She has maintained a continuing inter- 
est in professional growth by taking in- 
service training courses and attending edu- 
cational conferences,” says the superintend- 
ent of the township schools. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick has a bachelor of science 
Gegree in elementary education and a life 
certificate. 


“The people of Pelkie have been very 


fortunate in having a teacher who has taken 
an active part in all community activities,” 
says the county chairman of the American 
Cancer Society. Mrs. Fitzpatrick has been 
active in the cancer crusade, fundraising 
chairman for the polio drive and the Salk 
vaccine immunization campaign, a charter 
member of the hospital auxiliary, a leader in 
the extension club program and PTA, and 
active in church affairs. 

“She has given her time, guidance, and 
outstanding effort for the 4-H program of 
our community for the last 34 years,” says 
the leader of the local Sturgeon Valley 4-H 
Club. 


One of the best in the world.” 


September 7 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick served as a 4-H leader for 
many years. She received the diamond 4-H 
award for 25 years of leadership. 

A neighbor sums up the feeling of the 
community for Mrs. Fitzpatrick. ‘Because 
she is such a gracious, outgoing, selfless, 
sympathetic, understanding, and encourag- 
ing person, for us she has always been the 
teacher of the year.” 


George Romney, American Motors Presi- 
dent, as Michigan’s Governor 


EXTENSION © OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. “HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning press tells us that 
General Motors and the UAW workers 
have agreed on a new contract, designed 
essentially after the terms of the agree- 
ment between American Motors and the 
union. That agreement, speaking gen- 
erally, was some kind of a profit-sharing 
agreement. 

It is extremely difficult for the average 
individual to understand all the implica- 
tions of these agreements, though one 
thing the automobile buyer does know is 
that when the workers get an increase in 
wages, corporation officials a bonus, and 
stockholders a dividend, the individual 
who buys the car pays. 

Undoubtedly all these contracts will 
work out all right as long as would-be 
buyers have the money or the credit to 
buy a new car. But it is possible, if not 
probable, that sometime the workers 
and the corporation will shove the price 
so high, or automobiles will become so 
numerous on the highways, that the 
number of new cars purchased each year 
will drop. Then someone other than the 
automobile owner will be holding the 
bag, and the life of the average car will 
be extended a few months, or maybe 
even years. 

Mr. Romney’s ambition to become 
Governor of Michigan is a worthy one, 
and apparently he can successfully op- 
erate a motor company, while pleasing 


the employees. 


That he is also able to take care of Mr. 
Romney is obvious from a statement of 
the AP printed under a Detroit dateline 

of February 16, _— and which reads 
as follows: 


ROMNEY SELLS asec Stock To Buy MORE 
SHARES 


DerroiT, February 16.—George Romney, 
president of American Motors, delved deep 
into the maze of high finance today as he 
explained that he sold 10,000 shares of his 
stock for a $700,000 gross profit last month 
in order to make enough money to buy more 
of the same stock. 

Despite Romney’s explanation, the com- 
pany’s stock plunged 45% during the day on 
heavy trading to close at $69. “I want to 
make it absolutely clear,” Romney told a 
hastily called news conference, “that I did 
not sell because of any lack of confidence in 
American Motors. On the contrary, the fu- 
ture of the company is brighter today than at 


> 
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any previous point in its history and I will 
buy more stock as soon as it is legally 
possible.” 

Romney said that since 1954 he has been 
granted three blocks of stock options by 
American Motors—one of 35,000 shares at 
$9.56 per share, one of 21,000 shares at 
$31.825 per share and one of 21,000 shares at 
$56.29 per share. 

He said he had bought 20,500 of the $9.56 
shares, much of it with borrowed money. 
Additionally he bought some 4,500 shares 
outside the options. 

Last month, with the price of the stock at 
about $90 a share, Romney sold 10,000 shares 
for about $900,000, or, according to him, a 
profit of about $700,000. 

He said his capital gains tax amounted to 
$200,000, his tithe to the Mormon Church 
on his profit was $70,000, and his personal 
debt incurred to buy the stock was $200,000. 

“This,” he said, “leaves me about $430,000. 
I have options left for 14,500 shares at $9.56, 
which will cost me $139,000, but because of 
SEC regulations I can’t exercise these until 
July.” He said he has additional options to 
buy 12,600 shares at higher prices. 

As to the immediate future of American 
Motors, Romney said the company will set 
a weekly production record of about 11,000 
cars this week, that the rate will rise steadily 
to about 12,500 weekly by June and that 
dealer orders and projections are running 
far in excess of production schedules. 


During his campaign for Governor and 
while speaking at other public meetings, 
it might be helpful if Mr. Romney would 
explain just how he personally, as an 
executive of American Motors, will be 
able to take care of his own interests, 
those of the company, and the UAW 
workers, and, incidentally, give a little 
consideration to the prospective auto 
purchaser. 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 
SPEECH | 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my great admiration for the Honorable 
EUGENE J. KEoGH, of New York, who is 
celebrating his 25th year as one of the 
most able and outstanding Members of 
Congress. 

I have had the pleasure of serving with 
GENE KEOGH since 1943. I have come to 
know his great ability and his many fine 
attributes. Truly, he is a distinguished 
statesman who represents the great 
State of New York with eminence in this 

In describing GENE KEoGH, the Con- 
gressional Directory merely states: ““Eu- 
GENE J. KEOGH, Democrat, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; elected consecutively since 1936.” 
This, indeed, is the kind of humble state- 
ment which could be expected from GENE 
KEOGH. It would take many pages in the 
Congressional Directory to describe his 
many accomplishments. In order for 
me to outline adequately his activities it 
would take more time than I am allotted. 
Not only is GENE KEocGH an outstanding 
and able Congressman but he is a stanch 
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friend and a devoted family man as well 
as a great humanitarian. For me, it has 
been a happy privilege to serve with 
GENE KEOGH, and it is with great pleas- 
ure that I extend to him my heartiest 
congratulations and wish him well on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues in wishing our able friend from 
New York many more years of faithful 
service in the Nation’s interest. In the 


perilous times that lie ahead, we need 


the talents of GENE KEoGcH, and I am 
sure that his district and his Nation will 
not find him lacking. To me he is one 
of our greatest and most distinguished 
Americans. 


Twenty Great Years: The Doherty Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
from the September issue of Postal 
Record: 

TWENTY GREAT YEARS: THE DOHERTY STORY 

For those who sat in the vast Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles on September 6, 
1941, it was a tense moment. Few of those 
present realized how historic that occasion 
would prove to be. 

On the stage a new President of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers was be- 
ing sworn in. He was 39-year-old William 
C. Doherty, of Cincinnati, who had been 


elevated to the presidency after serving a 


relatively short time as a member of the 
Nitional executive board of the association. 
He was succeeding the grand old warrior of 
Federal unionism, Edward J. Gainor, who 
had served as president of the NALC since 


1915 but who had not been a candidate to 


succeed himself. Gainor and the NALC had 
been practically synonymous for 26 years. 
It was difficult for many who had lived 
through those years to visualize the NALC 
without the eloquent, gray-thatched “Father 
of the 40-Hour Week” at the helm. 


PROBLEMS NUMEROUS 

The new president, as he raised his right 
arm and took the oath of office, faced many 
problems which would have discouraged a 


lesser man. Although there were 67,845 


dues-paying members of the NALC (making 
it then, as now, the largest organization of 
Federal employees in the Nation), the Treas- 
ury was depleted. There was not enough 
money in the till to pay salaries until the 
1942 per capita tax payments ($2.80 per year 
per member) would start rolling in 4 months 
later. 

The insurance programs of the NALC were 
solvent, but small. The chief collector of 
the Mutual Benefit Association, L. E. Swartz, 
reported a membership of 6,715 and a bal- 
ance of $2,884,651. 
years death benefits had totaled $390,662. 

More impressive, however, was the report 
of Reuben B. Kremers, now the secretary- 
treasurer of the NALC, but at that time the 
young president of the board of directors 
of the National Sick Benefit Association. 
Kremers reported 25,864 members and total 
assets of $128,025. During the previous 2 
years $373,893 had been paid out in benefits 
to members. 


During the previous 2 
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However, there were other problems fac- 
ing the young president which do not show 
up tn ledgers and financial statements. One 
was the fact that letter carriers (and other 
postal employees) were receiving the same 
salary they had been getting 16 years previ- 
ously. Letter carriers were being paid $2,100 


a year maximum while substitutes were get-— 


ting the princely sum of 65 cents an hour. 
It must be remembered that this was just 
3 months before Pearl Harbor. The United 
States was already operating on a wartime 
economy. Workers in defense plants were 
earning as much as $150 a week in jobs re- 
quiring far less skill and intelligence than 
the job of a letter carrier. Stenographers 


were earning at least twice as much as letter | 


carriers. The cost of living was reflecting 
these high wages and letter carriers were 
caught in a tight economic squeeze. They 
were hungry and, naturally, resentful. Never 
was an ization president under a more 
insistent mandate to produce, and produce 
fast. 

- It may be said, also, that there was a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism among the older 
members of the NALC. Earlier in the year a 
national referendum had been conducted 
which prohibited any national officer from 
running for reelection after he had passed 
his 65th birthday. This had automatically 
eliminated President Gainor, Secretary Mike 
T. PFinnan, Chief Collector Charles D. Duffy, 
of the Sick Benefit Association, and L. E. 
Swartz, chief collector of the MBA from 
contention. It had also shortened the po- 
tential careers of other national officers 
who were approaching the age limit. It was 
natural that, among the senior members 
of the NALC, a “wait and see” attitude should 
prevail. And prevail it did, until an exten- 
sive list of solid achievements by the Doherty 
administration dispelled the doubts of the 
most hardened skeptic. 


A ROUGH ROAD 


The story of what has happened since 1941 
has been beautifully told by President Do- 
herty himself in his book, “Mailman, U.S.A.” 

He arrived in October of 1941 with his 
friend and secretary John T. Donelon, who 
had hung up his letter carrier’s sack in Cin- 
cinnati to accompany him to Washington. 
(Donelon became the president’s adminis- 
trative assistant and right-hand man. He 
is now in charge of the health benefits pro- 
gram for retirees as well as several others of 
the important functions of the NALC.) The 
board of resident officers included, besides 
Doherty, William F. McHale, of New York, 
who had served on the committee on con- 
stitution and laws; William J. Gorman, of 


In “Mailman, US.A.,”" President Doherty 
tells the story of how the NALC was teeter- 


ing on the edge of financial insolvency when 


Mike T. Finnan, who had served as secretary 
of the NALC for 24 years and had retired at 
the Los Angeles convention at the age of 75, 
walked in and offered to lend the association 
$25,000 to tide it over the rough times ahead. 
This beautiful gesture will always be remem- 


bered in the NALC as a shining example of 


the kind of generosity and dedication which 
has inspired its leadership. The debt was 
paid back in 3 months’ time and the NALCO 
has never looked back since those days of 
financial insecurity. 


The new administration tmmediately be- 
gan to give the NALC a new. look. One of the 


Record since January 1907. In a spontane- 
ous outburst of experimentation he had 
been modernized for the issue of August 


| 
NEW LOOK APPEARS | 
most symptomatic changes was the quiet 
disappearance of “Raffles” from the cover 
of the Postal Record. “Raffles” was the name 
given to the figure of a letter carrier which 
had adorned the cover of each issue of the 
‘ 
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1938. His mustache had been removed, his 
wing collar replaced, his pointed patent- 
leather shoes rounded at the toes, and his 
ancient woolen tunic t up to date. 
Editor (and vice president) William J. Gor- 
man continued to use the washed-out green- 
ish blue cover on the Record, despite the 
introduction of some variety in the decora- 
tion. The first break in this unvarying color 
scheme came in the May 1943 issue when 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker was 
portrayed in dark purple-blue. The first 
multicolored cover (the American flag) ap- 
- peared in the July-August issue of that same 
year. The first real modernization of the 
Record began, however, with the October 
1946 issue, the first to come off the presses 
under the regime of the present editor, Vice 
President Jerome J. Keating. Ever since 
that time there has been a steady progres- 
sion to modern type faces, extensive news 
coverage, reporting in depth of association 
activities and of legislative proceedings, 
and so forth. 


Since the Postal Record is the public. 


image of the NALC it is a reflection of the 
improvements and the progress that have 
been made. 
PROGRESS TRACED 

Although each forward step during the 
past 20 years has been fought for every inch 
of the way, often against the neolithic op- 
position of stubborn postal administrations, 
the progress has been steady and impressive. 

In the past 18 years there have been nine 
pay raises. (And, there could be a 10th 
one coming up. See President Doherty’s edi- 
- torial in this issue of the Postal Record.) 

The years of the Doherty administration have 
seen such fringe benefits come into being as 
national life insurance for Federal employ- 
ees, national health insurance, the enlarge- 
ment of health benefits, the liberalization of 
sick benefits, liberalized annual leave provi- 
sions, the $100-a-year uniform allowance, and 
a great number of other improvements both 
in working conditions and work procedures 
within post offices. Bill Doherty, in his role 
as president of the NALC and as a senior vice 
president of the AFL-CIO has been in the 
forefront, leading the fight for every im- 
provement.that has been won for postal em- 
ployees in particular and Federal workers 
generally. 

EDUCATION STRESSED 

One of the most significant improvements 
in the Doherty regime has been the expansion 
of all the facilities which assist the letter 
carrier both on and off his job. The unique 
seminar program, instituted originally by 
former secretary-treasurer (and now a re- 
gional official in the Boston region) Peter 
J. Cahill has been a tremendous advantage, 
and it is an advantage which only NALC 
members, among all postal employees, en- 
joy. The handling of grievances at a local, 
regional and national level has been re- 
fined to a degree undreamed of before the 
Doherty administration. And, under the 
imaginative and aggressive leadership of 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer James H. 
Rademacher, this program is continually im- 


proving and expanding. It is fair to say that 


no postal organization serves its members 
nearly as well or exerts nearly as much in- 
fluence on Capitol Hill or in the executive 
branches of Government as does the NALC. 
THE NALC RECORD 

‘The change in the status of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers as an associa- 
tion has been incredible since the compara- 
tively low ebb of 1941. 
and in- 


Building, the NALC now owns its own $3 
million white marble building a Capitol 
Hill. (As a sign of further growth the asso- 
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annex to house its mushrooming health in- 


surance program.) 
The membership of the NALC is now near- 


ly 150,000, roughly 2% times its 1941 level. . 


Although the per capita tax is now $10 
instead of $2.80, the salaries of regular car- 
riers are 2% times what they were in 1941 
and the salaries of substitutes are 3%, times 
what they were. 

Instead of being the forgotten men of the 
Federal service, the letter carriers today are 
the best known and most effective of all 
Government employee groups. Because of 
the courage and integrity of Doherty and 
of Vice President Jerome J. Keating, who 
heads up all legislative activity, the NALC 
is the acknowledged leader in every progres- 
sive movement in the Federal service re- 
quiring legislation. The relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the NALC is unique 
and healthy, based on mutual respect and 
mutual affection. This relationship is a 
development of the past 20 years. 

The insurance programs of the NALC have 
grown and prospered to a formidable degree. 

George A. Bang, director of the NALC 
life insurance program reports a membership 
of 14,910, almost 2% times the 1941 figure. 
Benefits paid during 1960 totaled $395,293, of 
which $220,408 was in death benefits. More 
significantly, the’ NALC life insurance pro- 


gram now has $21,486,657 worth of insur-. 


ance in force;. its assets amount to $7,727,684 
and it is actuarily 122 percent solvent. All 
investments must be unanimously approved 
by the NALC investment committee and all 
funds are invested in Government bonds or 
securities of equal dependability. 

Naturally, the health insurance program, 
which is managed by Director James P. Deely 
and Assistant Director J. Stanly Lewis, shows 
the most fantastic evidence of growth, 
since it has expanded to many times its for- 


mer size during the past year (or since the 


Federal Employees’ Health Benefits Act went 
into effect on July 1, 1960). The program 
now has 111,000 members. In June 1961 it 
paid 12,579 claims for a total expenditure in 
benefits of $1,455,441. With a new enroll- 
ment period coming up, October 1 to 16, the 
health benefits program is scheduled for 
still another season of sudden growth. 
NALCREST 

One of the most typical developments of 
the Doherty regime has been the fruition of 
Nalcrest, the proposed $4%-million retire- 
ment paradise which the NALC is planning 
to build on the shores of central Fiorida’s 
Lake We-Oh-Ya-Kapka (Walk-in-the- 
Water). This project, which was first sug- 


gested by similar labor union programs in 


Europe and in our own country was first 
communicated to the membership at the 
40th annual convention in Minneapolis in 
1956 and received enthusiastic support. Suc- 
cessive conventions have endorsed and en- 
couraged the project, and it is now planned 
to open the doors of Nalcrest in late 1962 
or early 1963. 

Nalcrest will provide gracious, inexpensive 
retirement living for NALC members when 
they finally hang up the bag. It has long 
been a Doherty dream and now, because of 
the tenacity and the foresight of a great 
leader, it is coming true. 

When President Bill Doherty finally does 
retire as president of the NALC he will leave 
behind him innumerable monuments. He 
will know that he has made the burden 
lighter not only for the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers and 
their families but for all the postal and Fed- 
eral employees in the country. He will know 
that he has made for each and every one of 
— the opportunity to live a richer, fuller 

e 

But, it may well be that in the world of 
tomorrow the Nalcrest idea will be the most 
permanent of them all. 
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In the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, amidst all the ornate tombs and 
memorials of lesser men, is the simple 
plaque above the grave of the architect who 
built the church, Sir Christopher Wren. On 
that plaque is this simple inscription: “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” (If 
you seek his monument, look about you.) 
In reflecting on the first 20 years of the ad- 
ministration of William C. Doherty as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, each member can say the same 
thing: “If you seek his monument, look 
about you.” He has been the architect of 
a better way of life, a new and greater type 
of association, a new concept of trade union- 
ism in Government. The past 20 years have 
seen more improvements in the welfare and 
treatment of postal and Federal employees 
than any other comparable period in history. 
And, typical, Bill Doherty is not resting on 
his oars, reflecting on the glories of the past. 
His days are spent planning for the future, 
drawing plans for a greater tomorrow for 
everyone who looks to him for leadership. 


TWENTY YEARS WITH BILL DOHERTY 
(By Jerome J. Keating) 


Twenty years ago a young Cincinnati let- 
ter carrier came to Washington. He had 
been selected by his fellow letter carriers to 
serve as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. Organized in 1889, 
the NALC has always been an effective or- 
ganization. The only organization to rep- 
resent letter carriers, it has always been able 
to boast of a 100-percent organization. Dur- 
ing its first 52 years it had many capable 
leaders and could recite a record of numer- 
ous achievements, but no prior 20-year pe- 
riod can cOmpare with the 20 years that let- 
ter carriers have had under President Bill 
Doherty. | 

In the past 20 years, life has become more 
complex, and legislative problems more dif- 
ficult. Isolationism has all but disappeared 
and the Congress today devotes a major part 
of its attention to international affairs. 
Domestically we have become an urban na- 
tion, great corporations dominate all forms 
of our Nation’s business. New techniques 
and new procedures have been required to 
produce success. 

Under the capable leadership of President 
Doherty, the challenges have been met and 
the letters carriers of the Nation have moved 
forward on many fronts. President Doherty’s 
leadership has been productive, courageous, 
and imaginative. 
creased the prestige and the influence of the 
NALC, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

During the Doherty regime, letter carriers 
have had nine pay increases—these in the 
face of and in spite of four presidential pay 
vetoes. 

The Civil Service retirement program has 
been much improved by the establishment 
of new formulas producing larger annuities, 
by the introduction of survivorship benefits 
for widows and children, minimum annui- 
ties for survivors and those retired on dis- 
ability. Retirees have received several in- 
creases. There have been many improve- 
ments in the compensation for injury law. 


That law today is perhaps the most liberal 


one in the world. The amount of annual 
leave has been increased. Letter carriers 
now receive an annual allowance for uni- 
farms. Government employees now receive 
life insurance partially paid by the Govern- 
ment. Health benefits partially financed by 
the Government have been secured for active 
and retired employees. These are the major 
legislative improvements, but there have been 
many others. Labor-management procedures 
have been improved and we are now on the 
threshold of a major breakthrough in this 
field. 


His leadership has in- | 


- 
adequate quarters in the old AF. of L. 
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President Bill Doherty has furnished cou- 
rageous leadership to meet high legislative 
hurdles. This was clearly exemplified in 
the pay fight of 1960. In the face of much 
opposition a reluctant committee chairman 
was forced to hold limited hearings (limited 
in time, not in completeness of testimony), 
a previously unheard-of 2-day discharge pe- 
tition got the bill past the Rules Committee 
chairman, the bill passed the Senate twice 
and the House once, a veto by President Ei- 
senhower and then a quick override by both 
Houses of the Presidential veto—only the 
second time in 8 years that President Eisen- 
hower had a veto overridden. 

During the past 20 years the Nation has 
gone through two wars, World War II and 
the Korean war, and the Nation has been 
in constant turmoil because of world unrest. 
New legislative techniques were necessary to 
secure action on the vital problems of the 
letter carriers. To meet the many objec- 
tives of the past 20 years, six discharge pe- 
titions were resorted to. Discharge peti- 
tions are seldom successful. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly characterized the discharge 
petition as.sa “seldom used device,”’ indeed 
they have been; only 33 have been success- 
ful in 51 years. Six of these have been 
NALC petitions. It took a great deal of 


courage and daring on the part of President. 


Doherty to move in that direction. Every 
discharge petition attempted has been suc- 
cessful. President Doherty inaugurated leg- 
islative conferences. From these have 
stemmed Washington congressional break- 
fasts and salary rallies. Realizing the need 
of greater cooperation among Government 
organizations Bill Doherty took. the lead 
in organizing the Government Employees’ 
Council. Further experience has demon- 
strated the need of one big union and Pres- 
ident Doherty’s voice has been the one strong 
voice caling for such an organization, 

Bill has demonstrated great powers of 
imagination. In 1943, shortly after taking 
office, he called on the NALC to build its 
own headquarters in Washington near the 
Nation’s Capitol. We have had it since 1953, 
it is practically paid for, and a new addition 
is now underway. In 1950, the NALC hos- 
pitalization was organized. This lusty youth- 
ful organization now pays hospital, doctor, 
and medical bills for NALC members amount- 
ing to as much as $1% million per month. 
Nalcrest, the latest dream child, is on the 
way and should be ready by 1963. When the 
Post Office Department scattered its opera- 
tions among 15 regional offices, the NALC 
was first in the field establishing full-time 
officers to serve all regions—a step that has 
paid substantial dividends—a step that other 
organizations have yet to take. 

In prestige and influence the NALC has 
gained much during the Doherty years. Bill 
has been an outstanding labor leader dur- 
ing all these years; he has served as a vice 
president of the AFL, and then the AFL—CIO 
since 1941. He was one of the leaders, along 
with President Meany, in organizing the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions that stopped the Communist infil- 
tration of trade unions in Western Europe. 
He has represented the labor movement in 
many international meetings. He is an ex- 
ecutive member and one of the real leaders 
of the Postal Telegraph and Telephone In- 
ternational. He has been selected by two 
Presidents of the United States—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and President John F. 
_ Kennedy—to represent the National Govern- 
ment in important international conferences. 

The feature of the September Postal Rec- 
ord is the Doherty years. I can’t think of 
a better way to commemorate Labor Day 
than by recalling these years. A great chap- 
ter in labor’s history. 


tragedy of appeasement. 
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The Week That Shook the World 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN. C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem, in its excellent Sunday afternoon . 


telecast, “Twentieth Century,” pre- 
sented the America people a dramatic 


‘opportunity to view in detail the tragic 


events that preceded the beginning of 
World War II on September 1, 1939. 
This particular chapter of the “Twenti- 
eth Century,’’ narrated in a most skill- 
ful manner by Mr. Walter Cronkite, was 
appropriately titled “‘The Week That 
Shook the World.” 2 

Here was television at its very best. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System de- 
serves the highest commendation for 
bringing to the American people this 
graphic description of the various con- 
ferences, negotiations, and meetings be- 
tween world leaders in an effort to dis- 
suade Hitler from launching the barbaric 
attack on Poland in 1939. 

The producers of this particular pro- 
gram, through the use of' film clips of 


that tragic week in 1939 preceding the 


invasion of Poland by the Nazi Wehr- 
mach, gave millions of Americans an 
opportunity to understand fully the 
. It was fitting 
that the Columbia Broadcasting System 
should have produced this particular 
program at this time when our own 
President and the entire free world is 
trying so desperately to chart a course 
which will preserve peace and retain the 
dignity of free men. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has demonstrated what a tremendous 


- contribution television can make toward 


helping Americans understand the com- 
plex nature of the present world situa- 
tion by providing this sobering reminder 
that the appeasement used by world 
leaders in 1939 only garnished the in- 
satiable lust for conquest of power- 
crazed dictators of that era. 

If the American people today are 
standing firmly behind President Ken- 
nedy in his determination to deal force- 
fully with Khrushchev, I am confident 
that this type of unity among our peo- 
ple has been greatly enhanced by real- 
istic programs such as the one that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System pro- 
duced. 

We are living in an era that tries the 
strength and courage of men. If our 
Nation had been as thoroughly alerted 
to the dangers of appeasement in 1939 
as our people are today—thanks to the 
contributions of information media as 
demonstrated by CBS—World War II 
might well have been avoided and the 
millions of people who died in that 
struggle might still be alive today. 

This particular program, “The Week 
That Shook the World,” so dramatically 
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showed how the American people—the 
man in the street—were completely ob- 
livious to what was going on in Europe 
and how Hitler’s brutal destruction of 
nation after nation was laying the seeds 


for World War II. 


I particularly congratulate the pro- 
ducers of this CBS telecast for using the 
film clips of average Americans who, 
with monotonous repetition, insisted that 
what was happening in Europe was of 
no concern to the United States and 
that America should stay aloof to for- 
eign entanglements. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has helped us turn back the clock and 
today, in retrospect, realize why bar- 
baric dictators like Hitler could sow their 
seeds of mass destruction while the free 
world slept in the security of its own 
local communities. 

Watching this particular program in 
retrospect, we could at once understand 
why President Roosevelt’s gallant plea 
for permission to stop the dictators of 
Europe before they started their harvest 
of death fell on deaf ears in this coun- 
try. Here in this half-hour presenta- 
tion, so excellently compiled by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, millions of 
Americans could at once understand how 
and why World War II occurred. But 
more important, Mr. Speaker, in this 
half-hour presentation, CBS helped weld 
this Nation together into a resolute de- 
termination that never again can we 
engage in blind appeasement. 

If America stands ready to meet the 
great challenge of international commu- 
nism, it is only because networks like the 
Columbia Broadcasting System have 
done such an excellent job in alerting 
our people to the mistakes of the past. 

Here in Washington, D.C., within the 
shadow of this Capitol on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, stand two monuments in front 
of the National Archives Building. On 
one are inscribed the words: “What is 
past is prologue’; and on the other: 
“Study the past.” By reaching into the 
past and presenting it in such dramatic . 
manner to millions of Americans, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, through 
its project, “Twentieth Century,” is 
helping all of us Americans understand 
the. genesis of war and the anatomy of 
destruction. 

I am indeed proud that the Chicago 
affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting . 
System, television station WBBM, 
carried this and -other programs of the 
“Twentieth Century” series. Here is 
television at its finest, and I hope that 
those who would be so quick to criticize 
and denounce American television would 
ponder the effect and results of efforts 
such as we see manifested in this par- 
ticular CBS project. 

I believe the Prudential Insurance Co., 
which sponsors this particular series, 
should be commended for playing such 
an important role in helping Americans 
better understand the complex world in 
which we now find ourselves. Here is a 
shining example of private enterprise in 
America playing its role toward a better 
understanding among amerionne of the 
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responsibilities that they must bear as 
free people, and through the medium 
of television reminding them that free- 
dom is everybody’s business. 

Great civilizations have collapsed in 
the past, and freedom has been turned 
into slavery only because the people 
failed to contribute their own individual 
effort toward preserving their liberties by 
failing to understand the responsibilities 
_ of freedom. 

I am confident that so long as we have 
media such as the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and sponsors who are willing 
to underwrite programs such as “Twen- 
tieth Century,” our people will be kept 
fully aware that they can enjoy freedom 
= so long as they are willing to defend 


Since Vienna 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the critical situation in the world 
today, and especially in Berlin, it is im- 
portant that every viewpoint be given 
deep consideration. Accordingly, I am 
inserting in the Recorp Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column, “Today and Tomorrow: 
Since Vienna,”’ published today. It isa 
penetrating and stimulating analysis: 
SINCE VIENNA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
Last June at the meeting in Vienna the 


the year. However, it is apparent now 
that while the Vienna conversations alerted 
and aroused the President, they did not pro- 
vide with the practical working basis 
of a policy. In order to have a policy he 
needed to know not only that Mr. Khru- 
shchey would move on Berlin, but how he 
intended to go about it. 

Not knowing this, the President and his 
advisers supposed that Khrushchev in 1961 
would repeat what Stalin had done in 1948, 
that he would try to conquer West Berlin by 
blockading it. Thus far, the assumption has 
proved to be wrong. As a result, the West- 
ern allies were caught unprepared to deal 
with the actual, as distinguished from the 
supposed, Soviet strategy, which is revealed 
by the action of August 13. For instead of 
blockading West Berlin, Khrushchev sealed 
off East. Berlin. 

The administration had failed to take into 
account the fact that Khrushchev could act 
powerfully, but with measures short of war, 
to reduce the Western position in West Ber- 
lin. It has long been known that an em- 


o bargo was a possibility. But the preoccupa- 


tion of the President’s advisers with the 
memory of Stalin’s blockade in 1948 pre- 
vented them from preparing adequately for 
the formidable measures short of war which 
were available to Khrushchev. 

The effect of the miscalculation has been 
far-reaching. It led the administration to 
concentrate its energy on convincing Khru- 
shchey that the West would fight if he in- 
terfered with physical access to West Berlin. 
This is true. It will fight if he interferes 
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with Western access to West Berlin. It was 
a prudent precaution to make this plain to 
Khrushchev. But it should not have been 
sold to the American people and to the world 
as a policy. The exclusive and excessive 
preoccupation with proving our will to fight 
a blockade left us unprepared to deal with 
the actual embargo. On August 13 we had 
no policy, and there is reason to ask whether 
we are on the way to having one now. 


By concentrating so exclusively on deter- 


ring another blockade, the President found 
himself accepting the advice which came to 
him from Paris and from Bonn and in Wash- 
ington from the veterans of Stalin’s block- 
ade. He was told that if he stood firm, he 
could stand pat. Khrushchev was bluffing 
and if the President did not flinch first, 
Khrushchev would flinch first, and would 
once more retreat, as he did in 1958, leaving 
everything as itis. Until it was swept away 


by events, this pipedream clouded the vision © 


and narcotized the will to face the realities 
of the German situation. | 
-On August 13 Khrushchev went into ac- 
tion. He used a very different strategy than 
the one which this country had been told 
to prepare for, and so the test of wills 
turned out to be not a wrestling match but 
ju-jitsu. By the embargo, which was ille- 
gal and cruel but was a measure well short 
of war, Khrushchev struck a deep and dam- 
aging blow at the Western position in West 
Berlin and West Germany. 

His highly sophisticated action could not, 
I think, have been improvised in the few 
weeks after the President had called for 2 
degree of mobilization. The sealing off of 
half a city is a highly technical operation. 
The action had all the marks of long delib- 
eration on how t& strike most surely and 
most accurately, without the risk of war, at 
the Achilles’ heel of the Western position. 
Moreover, only if we assume that the plan 
has long been in Khrushchev’s mind can we 
explain why he has been swearing that he 
would get the Berlin bone out of his throat 
this year and at the same time that he 
would do it without a blockade and a war. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Western position 
is that the morale of the West Berliners, 
their will to stay in the city and to resist 


pressure and blandishment, depends on their . 


faith in the Atlantic alliance. They have to 
believe that they will live to see the alliance 
bring about the unification of the two Ger- 
manys and the restoration of their own city 
as the German capital. This belief is what 
Khrushchev struck at on August 13. With- 
out attacking West Berlin, he raised a wall 
which was designed not only to stop the 
refugees but also to prove to the Germans 
that the Western Allies were unable to re- 
unify Germany. The Germans understood 
this at once. But so unprepared was Wash- 
ington for the reality of the German ques- 
tion that days passed before it realized how 
momentous a change had been brought 
about. Washington had no policy to deal 
with what actually happened—unless send- 
ing the Vice President and General Clay to 
West Berlin can be called a policy. 

For a true measure of what has happened, 
we may take an official statement, made in 
1959, by Dr. Grewe, who is Dr. Adenauer’s 
ambassador in Washington. He was writing 
about the previous Berlin crisis. “West 
Berlin cannot, in the long run, be held,” 
he said, “if its population must come to 


the conclusion that the West has in fact. 


accepted the division of Germany.” Why? 


Because if Berlin cannot again become the . 


capital of Germany, many of its people, 
particularly the younger ones, will drift 
away to the West and others will make their 


peace with the East. 


We are now in the preliminary stages of 
those negotiations which both sides have 


declared they want. The negotiations will 


begin with the stark fact that Khrushchev 
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has forced the Western Allies to acquiesce in, 
to acknowledge tacitly, the partition of Ger- 
many. He is to be sure, some distance from 
his full objective which, in the current 
campaign, is to bring about what he calls 
“the codification” of the German settle- 
ment, that is the formal and legal recogni- 
tion that World War ITI has ended with the 
partition of Germany. But during this sum- 
mer he has put himself in the position of 
negotiating from the accomplished fact that 
the partition has taken place and that it 
has not been opposed. He holds in the iron 
grip of the Red army the thing on which 
negotiation will turn. 7 

With the division of Germany a physical 
fact, the significance of West Berlin has been 
greatly reduced. Berlin is no longer the 
escape hatch from the East. It is very much 
less than it was before the entry point of 
Western propaganda and intelligence. Its 
economic expansion is throttled down, and 
almost certainly its working population will 
decline. Above all, West Berlin is no longer 
the visible symbol and tangible pledge that 
communism will be pushed back of the 
Oder-Neisse line, perhaps back of the Vistula 
River. What is left is a human and moral 
commitment, which will be honored, to pro- 
tect the physical basis of the way of life 
which people of West Berlin now enjoy. 

There is no denying that our bargaining 
position has been diminished. It will take 
a very high order of statesmanship to re- 
pair it. Such statesmanship does not come 
cheaply. Besides insight and imagination 
it will need the kind of moral courage which 
is very rare, the courage to tell the people 
hard and unpopular truths which it has 
long been thought inexpedient to speak 
about. 

In another article I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of the problems of negotiating 
about Berlin. 


Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will have before it next week ap- 
propriations for construction by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the transmission 
system for the upper Colorado River 
storage project. I think my colleagues 
may be interested in the following tele- 
gram from Mr. LaSelle Coles, of Prine- 
ville, Oreg., urging support for these 
funds. As many of my colleagues are 
aware, Mr. Coles speaks from long ex- 
perience in the reclamation movement 
and is currently president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. 

AuGustT 29, 1961. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, | 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bureau construction of Colorado River 
storage project transmission lines is essential 
to the completion of water resources projects 
in Upper Colorado River Basin States. 

Failure to construct transmission lines 
threatens payout of the entire undertaking 
which could seriously impair future of rec- 
lamation throughout the West. 

I would like to urge you to give full and 
immediate support to this phase of appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Would you also contact other Members of 
Oregon delegation and urge their support. 

LASELLE E. COLEs. 


| 
| 
| 
President realized how seriously Mr. Khru- | 
| shchevy means business about Berlin. A 
Western policy had to be formed at once, . 
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Carpet Textile Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


‘OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted by the executive 
council of the Textile Workers Union of 
America at their meeting on August 22, 
urging the approval by the President of 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions increasing the duty on Wilton and 
Velvet carpets. Since the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America represents the peo- 
ple who are most directly and immedi- 
ately affected by the impact of foreign 


imports, their recommendations should, 


I believe, deserve the most serious at- 
tention on the part of all concerned. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION—CARPET AND RUG IMPORTS 
The woven carpet and rug division of the 
textile industry has suffered severe setbacks 
from imports. As a result the total num- 
ber of production and related workers has 


dropped from 30,000 in the early postwar 


period to a current total of approximately 
18,000. 

The Axminster division, which accounted 
for nearly one-half of the industry’s output, 
has been severely hurt in competition with 
tufted and other types of carpets. In 1960, 
its output was cut to 11.7 million square 
yards from a previous level of some 40 mil- 
lion square yards. As a result, employees 
in many large and small plants have lost 
their jobs. 

We are now experiencing an even more 
serious threat to the survival of the remain- 
ing Wilton and velvet divisions. This prin- 
cipal danger here is the rising volume of 
imports. Production of Wilton and velvet 
woven carpets reached a high of 54.7 million 
square yards in 1950. However, it was cut 
to a 40-million-square-yard level between 
1951 and 1956, when imports climbed to 11 


- percent of domestic production. 


' Since 1956, production dropped further to 
31.5 million in 1960 while imports continued 


to grow, reaching a level of 8.1 million square 


yards, or 25.9 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. The first half of 1961 has seen an ag- 
gravation of this trend, with imports con- 
stituting an even larger percentage of do- 
mestic production. 

The disastrous impact of imports has been 
felt most sharply by Wilton carpets which, 
in 1960, constituted about 36.7 percent of 
the velvet and Wilton industry’s total ship- 
ments. The reduction in this division has 
occurred so rapidly that in the first 5 months 
of 1961 imported Wilton carpets constituted 
32.4 percent of total domestic shipments. 


Wilton carpet shipments reached a high 
of 17.1 million square yards in 1953 and have 


consistently dropped, with the result that . 


they declined to 13.7 million square yards 
in 1960. In the first 5 months of 1961, they 
were 29 percent below the comparable period 
of 1960. By 1957 they stood at 2.1 million 
square yards, representing only 14.3 percent 
of domestic shipments; but by 1960, they 
represented 41.6 percent of domestic ship- 
ments, and in the first 5 months of 1961, 
they reached 49.8 percent. 

The deterioration of the wilton industry 
is continuing under the impact of these im- 
ports. The threat is dramatically disclosed 
by the low-average unit value of Japanese 
carpets, which consist substantially of wil- 


' ton carpets at $2.91 per yard, whereas the 


average domestic wholesale price is at least 
twice this amount. 

The executive council of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, APL-—CIO, CLC, is deep- 
ly troubled by the threat of a further in- 
crease in imports for this will tend to close 
down many small mills located in established 
textile communities which are dependent 
upon them for their existence. Several 
chronically distressed areas, such as Amster- 
dam, N.Y., are former textile communities. 
The closing of these additional mills would 
be disastrous. 

We point out that the employees in these 
mills have great skill and long periods of 
service. Many of them are third and fourth- 
generation carpetworkers. What is at stake 
here is the destruction of two established 
divisions of the textile industry. We are 
most apprehensive that failure to act would 
mean the elimination of the wilton woven 
carpet industry because present trends in 
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imports could well level the remainder of 


this industry. 

Currently before the President of the 
United States is the recommendation of the 
US. Tariff Commission that the ad valorem 
duty on wilton, velvet, and tapestry carpets 
and rugs be raised from 21 percent to 40 
percent. 

The executive council of TWUA joins in 
the Commission’s finding that “the industry 


‘has been seriously injured by increased im- 


ports of like competitive products.” We 
also agree that relief is necessary to avoid 
further injury to this industry. 

As a result, we urge the President of the 
United States to adopt the 40 percent ad 
valorem duty proposed by the US. Tariff 
Commission. But this is only a partial rem- 
edy. 
We also urge the President to take a fur- 
ther step to safeguard the remaining jobs 
of American carpet and rugworkers. The 
approach we advocate is the negotiation of 
an agreement with carpet and rug exporting 
nations, such as Japan, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg, which would limit their exports 
and thus insure the present productive level 
of these divisions of the textile industry in 
the United States. 


These nations have already accepted the | 


application of this principle to cotton and 
other textile products, and it is our earnest 
hope that a similar agreement will be 
achieved by the administration in the inter- 
ests of American carpet and rugworkers. 


A Tribute to Robert E. Gross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, aS a former member of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. team, and as a personal 
friend of Robert E. Gross, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere sorrow on his passing, 
September 3. 

Robert Gross was one of the finest ex- 
amples of American ingenuity—a man 
of foresight, courage, and integrity. It 
was my privilege to work with him in the 
years 1942 through 1944 as manager of 
plant protection, in the organization he 
rescued from bankruptcy in 1932 and has 


since built into the 28th largest industrial . 


company in the United States. Under 
his direction, Lockheed grew and pros- 
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pered, and as it grew and prospered it 
contributed immeasurably to the growth 
of the communities surrounding it, par- 
ticularly the cities of Burbank and Glen- 
dale, Calif., two of the major cities in the 
district which I have the privilege to 
represent. 

It is extremely difficult to adequately 
convey the sense of loss that his family, | 
his friends, and his loyal employees feel 
at this time. May I simply state that 
he will be greatly missed, and that my 
sincere sympathy is extended to his wife, 
his mother, his daughter, and his brother, 
as well as the entire Lockheed family. 


Purposes of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address of Charles 
S. Murphy, Under Secretary, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, before the 24th 
annual summer meeting of the North 
Carolina Feeder Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
August 25, 1961. 

In his speech, Mr. Murphy outlined 
the purposes of the Department of Agri- 
culture in a most interesting and timely 
manner. I feel the Members and the > 
general public, and particularly our 
farmers, will be interested in Mr. Mur- 
phy’s statement: 

PURPOSES OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 


(Address of Charles S. Murphy, Under Sec- 
retary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
before the 24th annual summer meeting 
of the North Carolina Feeder Manufac- 
turers Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., 1l‘a.m., August 25, 1961) 
Thére are three fields of endeavor in 

which every red-blooded American excels— 

at least to his own satisfaction. 

Each of us recognizes himself as an au- 
thority in these departments: quarterback- 
ing a football team; raising other peoples’ 
children; and solving the farm problem. | 

We all have winning records as quarter- 
backs—primarily because we take charge on 
Monday of games that were actually played 
Saturday and Sunday. 

And, after periodically viewing with alarm 
the children growing up around us, we al- 
ways wind up pointing with pride to the 
finished product. | 

Solving the farm problem is. different. In 
that field, we still mae more losers than we 
do winners. 

Most people have sense enough to talk 
about how they would solve the farm prob- 
lem and let it go at that. Some of us, un- 
fortunately, are not that smart. I am afraid 
this is what happened to me. I talked too 
much and actually ended up right in the 
middle of this thing. 

As you may Know, I am not an agricul- 
turalist by training, but a lawyer. So, when 
I got to the Department of Agriculture, I 
was exploring some new ground. 

Let me hasten to tell you I have found it 
very exciting. We haven’t solved the farm 


| 
| 
i = 
| 
| 
7 


trying to do 
I would say that the Department of Agri- 
culture has seven main functions: (1) To 


to strengthen the national economy, (6) to 
increase farm income. 


Everyone recognizes that 


in hours of work than any other families in 
the world. 

We spend only 20 percent of our take- 
home pay for food. The Russians have to 
spend over 50 percent of their income for 
food, and in France and England it is about 
30 percent. 

Moreover, we are getting more food for less 
work than ever before in history. Wages 
from an hour of factory work buy 83 percent 
more round steak, 126 percent more milk, 138 
percent more oranges, or 169 more bacon 
than in 1929. 

The result is that our people are not only 
getting their food for a smaller share of 
their income, they are also getting better 
food. In fact, if the average family today 
had the same kind of diet it had in the 1930’s, 
its food bill would be one-fourth less than 
it is now. 

The main credit for providing for the 
American: people so abundantly belongs to 
the farmer. But there are many others who 
should share in it. 

The industry represented by leaders in 
this room has made a major contribution. 
Processed feeds have enabled the farmer to 
get more milk from fewer cows, and have 
substantially cut the feeding time and labor 
that has been associated with poultry, hogs, 
and beef cattle. You have given the farm- 
er the benefits of research in usable form. 

I am proud to say that I think the US. 
Department of Agriculture is also entitled 
to a substantial share of the credit. Through 
its research and other aids to increased 
farm efficiency, it has made possible enor- 
mous cost savings. Without the benefits of 
this research, it would cost many millions 
of dollars more to produce today’s output 
of American farms. And it is perfectly plain 
that most of the benefits of the cost sav- 
ings are being passed along to the consumer— 
because the farmer certainly has not been 
pocketing the money. Farm income was 
much lower last year than it was 10 years 


ago. 

There is another way in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture contributes direct- 
ly in providing food for the American peo- 
ple—through its food distribution programs. 

During the year which began July 1, ap- 
proximately $265 million will be invested 
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in healthier children through the school 
lunch and special milk programs. 

Another $375 million will go to provide 
food for those suffering, through no fault 
of their own, reverses associated with ill- 
ness, unemployment, old age and natural 
disasters and to residents of tax-supported 
institutions. Millions of our fellow citizens 
benefit from this distribution. 

The Department of Agriculture also has 
in operation eight pilot food stamp pro- 

designed to lay the groundwork for 


grams, 
increased efficiency in distribution of foods. 


to the underprivileged through maximum 
use of commercial sales channels. Prelimi- 
mary reports on these operations are most 
encouraging. 

Truly, I think we can say that helping 
to feed the American people is one of our 
major purposes. 

2. A second major of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture is to strengthen the na- 


tional defense: All of us know that if a 
country gets into war, food is just as im- 
portant as guns. We have to have it. An 
army still travels on its stomach. And a 
civilian population lives the same way. The 
ability of American agriculture to produce, 
plus the stockpiles we have on hand, is one 
of our greatest defense assets. But more 
than that—even more important—is the fact 
that the efficiency of American agriculture 
has made possible our total economic ad- 
vantage over Russia. 

Because farmers have found new and 
better ways of doing things and have sharp- 
ly increased output per man, it has been 
possible for many years to channel a stead- 
ily growing volume of high-quality human 
resources from the land into industry, busi- 
ness and the professional and personal serv- 
ices. 

One American farmworker feeds 26 people. 
One Russian farmworker feeds five. In 
food production, one American farmworker 
equals five Russians. 

More than 40 percent of the total labor 


force of the Soviet Union works in agri- 


culture and forestry. In this country it is 
only about 10 percent. If our farmers were 
no more efficient than those of the Soviet 
Union, between 20 and 25 million Ameri- 
cans who are now in manufacturing, con- 
struction, mining, the trades, 

tion and other nonfarm business would 
have to be on the land and in the forest—or 
we would not be so well fed and clothed 
and housed. 

The industrial growth of a country is lim- 
ited by the number of workers it must leave 
on the land in order to feed its total popu- 
lation. Efficiency in agriculture is the 
fundamental basis for the mighty industrial 
strength of the United States. 

This is our great advantage over the Com- 
munists. Anyone who thinks it tough to 
compete with the Communists now could 
really get worked up contemplating the pic- 


ture if the Russians and Chinese could move 


three of every four people now on farms 
into other productive endeavors. 

That is why, when Nikita Khrushchev 
toured our country a few years ago, he was 
far more interested in our farms and farm- 
ers than in missiles and missilemen. 

It is also the reason that this country 
may get more national defense value—dol- 
lar for dollar—in money spent for agricul- 
tural research than in money spent for 
military research. 

3. To help achieve world peace: Perhaps 
no program has captured the imagination of 
our own people and the hopes of people in 
underdeveloped countries abroad to a greater 
degree than the food-for-peace program. 

Through gifts, sales, and through barter 
agreements we are a substantial 
share of our abundance into areas of great 
need. Approximately $2 billion a year is 
invested in food for peace by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


We cannot, of course, fill the world food 
gap alone. And we are using food to help 
underdeveloped nations help themselves. 
Irrigation, roads, and power are all factors 
in food production, and our food-for-peace 
shipments in many instances help to pay 
workers engaged in those construction 
projects. 

We have reappraised, I believe construc- 
tively, the barter phase of food for peace 
and are exploring the expanded use of long- 
term credit. At the same time, we are in- 
creasing the dollar markets for American 
foods abroad. 

The food-for-peace money is well spent— 
perhaps as well spent as any outlays of the 
US. Government—but don’t let anyone be 
under the misapprehension that it is spent 
just for the benefit of farmers and for- 
eigners. Peace is indivisible. It is worth 
just as much money to the city dweller as 
the farmer, and is just as valuable in North 
Carolina as in India. 

4. To conserve and develop natural re- 
sources: All of us know that we are com- 
pletely dependent upon our resources of land 
and water for our continued existence. We 
have a vital interest as individuals and as 


a Nation in saving and improving these re- 
sources, whether they are publicly or pri- 


vately owned. 

The responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture for the conservation and devel- 
opment of our Nation’s total land and water 
resources is heavy. First, it has com- 
plete custodial responsibility for 186 million 
acres of national forests and national grass- 


lands. In addition, it has functional re- 


sponsibilities for land and water develop- 
ment on private lands throughout the 50 
States. 

Three-fourths of the Nation’s land area is 
in private ownership. Sixty percent of the 
Nation’s land is in farms and ranches. Most 
of our water falls on farm, ranch, and forest 
land. How farmers, ranchers, and woodland 
owners deal with that vast land surface, 
therefore, determines in large measure the 
quality and quantity of water that will be 
available for cities and industry as well as 
agriculture. 

So, when we work with farmers on soil 
and water conservation practices, when we 
develop watershed projects, and when we 


improve forestry practices on public and 


private lands, we believe that we are serving 
the highest and best interests of all the 
people. 

5. Strengthens the national economy: Al- 

the USDA owes a primary respon- 
sibility to the farmer, we recognize our 
obligations toward all elements of the na- 
tional economy. This is especially true in 
the case of industries related to agricul- 
ture—the manufacturers, processors, ship- 
pers and merchants who supply the needs 
of farmers—and those who process and mar- 
ket farm products. 

There are 7 million Americans engaged 
in growing food and fiber. There are more 
than twice that many—16 million—workers 
in fields with total or partial ties to agri- 
culture. These are the people who supply 
farmers—who make, ship, and sell tractors, 
combines, milking machines, feeds, chem- 
icals, fertilizers, fencing, and building ma- 
terials * * * who generate and transmit 
electricity * * * refine petroleum and make 
tires 


These are the people who transport, store, 
process, and market farm products who mill, 
bake, can, dehydrate, concentrate, and 
freeze foods. They work in meat and poultry 
packinghouses, and are in the cotton and 
woolen mills and in the sewing rooms. They 
put food and clothing aboard railroad cars, 
trucks and ships and unload them. They 
warehouse these products, and sell them. 

For 16 million Americans who are not on 
the land, agriculture is all or a substantial 


part of payday. a 
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| 
help provide food and fiber for the American | 
people, (2) to strengthen the national de- “ “J 
fense, (3) to help achieve world peace, (4) to | 
conserve and develop natural resources, (5) : 
I would like to say a few words about each 
of the first six and something more about the 
seventh. 
1. To help provide food and fiber for the 
American people: 
this is a prime function of American agri- 
: culture. Few people realize how magnifi- 
cently American agriculture is performing 
| this function. 
American families buy more food, of bet- 
° ter quality and wider variety, than any other 
families in the world—and do it at less cost ee 
| 
| 
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These agriculture-related industries and 
businesses are a major part of the American 


economy. They are dependent upon agri- 
culture, and upon one another, for their 
well-being. The entire Nation is dependent 
upon all of them for prosperity. 

The Department of Agriculture has ex- 
tensive dealings with many of these indus- 
tries. We usually rank third among rail- 
road customers. During the last fiscal year 
our payments to warehousemen and grain 
elevator operators totaled approximately $426 
million, and another $163 million went to 
cover transportation expenses. 3 

Furthermore, we recognize that the ad- 
ministration of many of our programs— 
notably in the regulatory field and the price 


- support field—have a direct and substantial 


effect on business enterprises. We want 
these enterprises to thrive and prosper. We 
want to be scrupulously fair to them—we 
want to help them every way we properly 
can—recognizing that we have a primary 
responsibility to the farmer himself. 

6. To serve people in rural areas: Every- 
one is accustomed to thinking of what the 
Department of Agriculture does for farmers. 


Few people think much of what we do for 


rural people who are not farmers. 2 

Today, only about one-third of the people 
in rural areas live on farms. The other two- 
thirds are nonfarm people. Several of the 
Department’s major programs serve these 
nonfarm people just as they do farmers. No- 
table examples are the rural electrification 
program, the rural telephone program and 
the rural housing program. 

We all know that more than 90 percent 
of the Nation’s farms are now electrified— 
thanks to REA. But we should also remem- 
ber that REA brings electricity to nonfarm 
families as well—and it is just as great a 


blessing to them as it is to farmers. 


In the housing field we are now in a posi- 
tion to expand our services to nonfarm fam- 
ilies. The rural housing provisions of the 
new housing act passed by Congress this 
year provide funds and authority for hous- 
ing loans to nonfarm as well as farm fam- 
ilies. 

Another of the programs on which we are 
working very hard now is rural areas de- 
velopment. Working with State and local 
groups throughout the country, we are go- 
ing to do all we can to create new jobs— 
develop new industries—bring new prosper- 
ity to rural communities. This program is 
meeting with enthusiastic response all over 
the Nation. We have great hopes forit. To 
the extent that it is successful, it will, of 
course, create new jobs for nonfarm people 
as well as those who live on farms. 

7. To help increase farm income: Now 
we come to the farm problem. 

The heart of the problem is the para- 
doxical fact that the more the farmer pro- 


duces the less money he makes. The more 


efficient he becomes—the poorer he gets. 
The fastest technological advance in the 
United States has taken place in agricul- 
ture, not industry. With about the same 
total quantity of resources, agriculture pro- 
duced about one and one-half times as much 
food and fiber in 1959 as in 1940. Through- 
out the 1947-57 period, gain in output per 


man in farming averaged 6.2 percent per 


year, as compared with 3.7 percent in manu- 
facturing and only 2.3 percent in all non- 
farm industries. 

But here is the other side of the coin. 


Prices the farmer receives for his crops and 
livestock have dropped 12 percent since the 
1947-49 period. New Jersey egg producers 
saw their net income drop 68 percent while 
they were raising net production per farm 
54 percent. When eastern Wisconsin dairy 
farmers succeeded in raising production per 
farm 42 percent, they earned 2 percent less. 
Producers of wheat, small grains, and live- 
stock in the northern plains stepped up pro- 
duction per farm 16 percent, and their net 


income slipped 28 percent. Hog and beef 
fattening farmers in the Corn Belt raised 
production per farm 36 percent, while their 
income dropped 28 percent. 

Fortunately, producers of some of the ma- 
jor crops in the Southeast have done better. 
Tobacco producers have fared reasonably 
well. The reason for this, of course, is the 
tobacco allotment and price support pro- 

which has brought some stability and 
order to the market. 

There is some mystery about why this pro- 
gram was allowed to remain relatively intact 
during the past 8 years—-when so many other 
farm programs were being torn down. But 
whatever the reason, we are glad it was 
saved. | 

The cotton, peanut, and rice programs 
were also saved in varying degrees—and they 
have helped a lot in the lean years the farm- 
er has been passing through. 

The time has come now to restore and 
rebuild. This will be a long, slow, and diffi- 
cult task, but we know we can do better; and 
we think that substantial progress has been 
made already in these past 7 months. 

We are fortunate in the leadership and 
support we are getting from President Ken- 


nedy. We are most fortunate to have Orville . 
Freeman as Secretary of Agriculture. He is. 


@ man of great energy and ability, and he is 
devoting all his talents to his work. He is an 
eloquent spokesman and a true champion 
of American agriculture. 

Basically, our objectives in improving farm 
income must be balanced programs of pro- 
duction and marketing. Many of the tech- 
niques we have learned from successful pro- 
grams already in effect can be adapted for 
other commodities. Since each commodity 
has its own special problems, its program 
needs will be different from others. Above 
all, any program to be successful must have 
producer support and participation. 

With all of us working together, we think 
we can do a great deal. 


We have a long way to go. We think we 
can do it. 


We appreciate your interest and ask for 


your understanding and cooperation—not 
only for farmers, but for a better America 
and a better world. 


Mr. Udall Is Saving You Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., 
of September 5, 1961: 

Mr. UDALL IS SAVING You MONEY 


Whatever mistakes he may have made, 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
has come up with a cracking good policy on 
pamphlets. 

The idea is revolutionary in politics. Udall 
has decided to save the taxpayers money by 
leaving his name off of the 139 different 
pamphlets that his Department gives out 
each year. Tourists and visitors pick up 
about 11 million copies in a year’s time. 

When he became Secretary, Udall found 
many thousands of pamphlets on hand, each 
bearing the name of Fred Seaton, the Re- 
publican who held the job before him. Udall 
found it would cost $130,000 to print a new 
year’s supply of pamphlets bearing his name 
instead of Seaton’s. | 
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He decided to save the taxpayers the $130,- 
000 and to hand out the old pamphlets bear- 
ing Seaton’s name until they gave out. 

What’s more important, Udall ordered that | 
while he is Secretary the pamphlets will not 
bear the name of any Secretary. 

Bravo. Think of the publications, plaques, 
markers and such that are issued at taxpayer 
expense—each boldly advertising the name of 
the Government official running the show. 

Mr. Udall deserves congratulations for 
saving the taxpayers money—and for declin- 
ing to advertise at taxpayer expense. 


“This is Where it All Began”—WCAU- 

TV’s Dramatic Account of the City and 

the Building Where Our Nation Was 
Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
John Adams believed the American peo- 
ple would always commemorate their in- 
dependence on July 2, the date of the 
adoption of the Resolution of Independ- 
ence, rather than on July 4, the date of 
the adoption of the Declaration written 
by Jefferson. But Philadelphia tele- 
vision station WCAU recently called at- 
tention to another important time in the 
life of the Declaration in this 185th an- 
niversary year of our freedom. It pre- 
sented a moving and eloquent program 
entitled “‘This Is Where It All Began,” 
the story of the building and the city 
where the United States was born. 

The WCAU-TV news presentation, 
produced by and narrated by Charles 
Shaw and directed by Jim Hirschfeld, | 
was broadcast on July 27, 1961. As the 
script reports, this was the time of year 
in 1776 when the engrossed copy of the | 
Nation’s birth certificate—the Declara- 
tion of Independence—was being pre- 
pared for signature by Members of the 
Continental Congress. The first signa- | 


tures to the document, which we now 


treasure in the Archives Building here, 
were affixed to the engrossed Declaration 
on August 2, 1776. 

I have obtained a copy of the script 
for this program, and I congratulate 
WCAD’s general manager, John A. 
Schneider, and News Director Shaw, and 
all others associated with the program, 
for the excellence it reflects. For, as 
this program points out: 

Many Americans forget, and many for- 
eigners do not realize, as revolution sweeps 
the modern world, that the United States 
was born of revolution, that what happened 
here in our city 185 years ago has been of 
inspiration to freedom fighters throughout 
the world ever since. | 

An old story which, if properly told around 
the world today, can restore the United 
States to its position as the fountainhead 


Mr. Speaker, the narrative portion of 
“This Is Where It All Began” was pre- 


_ pared to illustrate and amplify a wealth 


of visual material presented with it— 


| 
OFr 
| 
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films, tapes, paintings, interior views of 

Independence Hall, and so on—but 
standing by itself, as it must in the cold 
type of the ConcressionaL Recorp, it 
nevertheless still makes a dramatic story, 
which I think many Members of the 
House and Senate would enjoy reading. 

Consequently, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit the narrative portion of 
the script of the July 27 channel 10 re- 
ports program, “This Is Where It All 
Began,” as follows: 

Music: “Appalachian Suite,” fade BG 
after 15 seconds for: 

Announcer: Channel 10 reports: The 
story of the building and the city where 
the United States was born. Your reporter: 
Charlies Shaw. 

Music: “The Battle of Trenton” (full on 
bell tolling for 6 seconds, then fade BG 
for: 

Shaw: It’s 10:30 by the old statehouse 
clock in Philadelphia. 

Ten-thirty, July 27, 1961, which could be, 
if you let your imagination wander, a July 
night in 1776. 

The time—the place where it all began. 
The time—the place of the greatest news 
event in the crowded history of our Nation. 
It was 185 years ago this month that it 
happened. A nation was born—fated at the 
very moment of its birth for a rendezvous 
with destiny. One hundred and eighty-five 
years ago tonight, our Nation’s birth certifi- 
cate—the Declaration of Independence—was 

prepared for signature by Members of 


tion on August 2, 1776—185 years ago next 
Wednesday. 

Tonight, we roll back the tide of time; 
we dissolve the present into the past as we 
enter the place of our nativity as a nation. 

Philadelphia, a city of narrow, cobble- 


fied to fit the New World environment. 
The Philadelphians of 1776 were religious 
people; they had a deep faith in a Supreme 
Being, variously called God, Nature’s God, 
the Supreme Judge of the World and Divine 
' Providence. They expressed their beliefs as 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and as 
members of groups which stressed morality 
and ethics without formal religious dogma. 
But these people were, above all, revolu- 
tionaries—revolutionaries long before actual 
revolution the Crown was thought 
of. Their way of life in this recent wilder- 
ness was revolutionary * * * and it was a 
life that the King and his Ministers in Lon- 
don could not understand. And it’s because 
of that that we devote a half hour of this 
July night in 1961 to reporting the events 
of July days and nights in 1776; because 
many Americans forget and many foreigners 
do not realize, as revolution sweeps the mod- 
ern world, that the United States was born 
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story that is 185 years old is at the same time 
@s current as the lead story which John 
FPacenda will report 25 minutes hence. An 
old story which, if properly told around the 
world today, can restore the United States 

to its position as the fountainhead of in- 
spiration to all people yearning to breathe 


en life in Colonial Philadelphia 
bore similarity to life in London. The cheer- 
ful people of this neat metropolis—the gay, 
the genteel—had developed a gracious way 
of life. They delighted in such songs as 
Francis Hopkinson’s “Beneath a Weeping 
Willow’s Shade.” 


“Beneath a weeping willow’s shade, 

She sat and sang alone. 

Her hand upon her heart she laid, 
And plaintive was her moan. 

The mock bird sat upon a bow, 
And listened to her lay. 

Then to the distant hills he bore 
The dulcet tones away.” 


Music: “Weeping Willow’s Shade.” 

But from the distince came other sounds— 
the sounds of war, the clash of resounding 
arms. Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill— 
these had been acts of violence in 1775. 
Before that, the Boston Massacre of 1770, 
the burning of the British schooner Gaspé 
in 1772, the Boston Tea Party of 1773. 

A year before Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill, delegates from every Colony 
except Georgia met here in Philadelphia’s 
Carpenter’s Hall. That was the First Conti- 
nental Congress. Meeting between Sep- 
tember 5 and October 26, 1774, the delegates 
avowed their loyalty to the person of King 
George the Third, a bluff, red-faced 
38-year-old who occupied the British 
Throne—sometimes ruling with great in- 
telligence when his mind was clear, acting 
with mulish stubbornness in the periods of 
mental unbalance which later became 
permanent insanity. In its first meeting, 
the Continental Congress condemned op- 
pressive British legislation, approved the 
raising and arming of local militia and en- 
dorsed economic sanctions against Great 
Britain. There was talk of union of Great 
Britain and the Colonies * * * and of do- 
minion status for the combined Colonies. 
But nobody was urging independence. On 
May 10, 1775, the Second Continental Con- 
gress met in the Pennsylvania State House, 
and the members were in a different mood. 
Less than a month before, the British had at- 
tacked Lexington and Concord. On the 
day that Congress met, American forces cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga. 

George Washington was named com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army by 
Congress on June 15—the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought 2 days later. An August 2, 
Congress adjourned for a month and 10 
days; when the delegates reconvened, they 
set upon a course which led to independence 
and the birth of a nation. The colonies 
were at war * * * shots heard round the 
world were being fired. But on January 15, 
1776, this man—39-year-old, lean, hawk- 
faced Thomas Paine—set off a barrage of 
words also heard round the world. They were 
contained in a pamphlet “Common Sense,” 
published anonymously and at Paine’s own 
expense but immediately identified as the 
work of the so-called radical from the slums 
of London, a resident of Philadelphia less 
than 2 years—a close friend of Benjamin 
Pranklin. 

“Every spot of the Old World,” wrote 
Paine, “is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom has been hunted round the globe. Asia 
and Africa have long expelled her. Europe 

And 


Paine aroused the colonial patriots with 
this appeal: “O, receive the fugitive and pre- 
pare in time-an asylum for manhood. The 
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birthday of a new world is at hand, We 
have it in our power to begin the world all 
over again.” 

Thomas Jefferson received one of the early 
copies of “Common Sense.” Jefferson was 
quoted as saying, “The time for debate is 
over”. But in the State House at Phiadel- 
phia, debate continued, with many of the 
Continental Congressmen still loathe to dis- 
solve ties with Britain. But Thomas Paine’s 
argument that it was absurd for an island to 
rule a continent, that a government of our 
own is a natural right gained wide accept- 
ance. 

On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia submitted a resolution that “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the states of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” The resolution was submitted 
to a committee composed of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston, with 
Jefferson assigned to write the draft. 

He submitted his draft on June 28; debate 
began on July 1. There was opposition from 
a few delegates who still hoped for recon- 
cillation with Great Britain. 

John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was 
among the opposition leaders. The South 
Carolina delegation also opposed the resolu- 
tion. Delaware’s two-man delegation was 
split for and against. New York’s members 
abstained while awaiting instructions from 
home. 

On July 2, the South Carolina delegation 
changed its position and supported indepen- 
dence. A majority of Pennsylvanians fol- 
lowed suit. And Delaware’s Caesar Rodney, 
after riding 80 miles horseback by night and 
day through rain and thunder, arrived in 
time to break his delegation’s tie in favor of 
independence. The resolution was passed 
unanimously, with New York abstaining. 
Her delegation cast its affirmative vote on 
July 15. 

On July 4, the resolution adopted on July 
2 was passed again as a Declaration of In- 
dependence and signed at the time by John 
Hancock as President of the Continental 
Congress, and Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
And when New York’s approval was voted on 
July 19, Congress ordered the Declaration 
to be engrossed for signing by all Members 
of the Continental Congress. 


Timothy Matlack, of Philadelphia, who had ! 


served for a time as assistant to Secretary 
Thomson, was given the assignment of copy- 
ing the Declaration on parchment. 

On August 2, his task completed, the en- 
grossed copy received its first signatures. It 
was several months before all the signatures 
were affixed. 

A new nation was born, and this was its 
birth certificate. 

The birthplace of a nation—a nation born 
of revolution. A national shrine, which 
could be—as it already is to many foreign- 
ers—a world shrine. 

The symbol of man’s eternal struggle to 
breathe free—the antiquity of that struggle 
epitomized by the ancient words girding the 
Liberty Bell—words from the Old Testament: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.”” Latter- 
day revolutionaries in other lands, faithless 
to their trust by having substituted one 
tyranny for another, lay claim to leadership 
of today’s genuine revolutionaries. 

But this is where it all began—the old 
statehouse in Philadelphia, now Independ- 
ence Hall—185 years ago this month. 

Music: “Appalachian Suite.” 


Announcer. Channel 10 Reports: “This is 


Where it all Began,” was directed by Jim 
Hirschfeld, produced by Charles Shaw, and 
was a WCAU-TV news presentation. 


| the Continental Congress. The first signa- 
i tures were affixed to the engrossed Declara- 
: stoned streets, had a population of less than 
30,000 in 1776—but it was the second largest 
city of the English-speaking world. 
The first was London. 
; Most of Philadelphia’s people lived be- 
tween Seventh Street and the Delaware 
| River and in the few blocks to the north 
and south of High Street, as Market Street 
| then was called. 
| By 18th century standards, life was good 
; for most people in colonial Philadelphia. 
Gerald W. Johnson called colonial Philadel- 
| phia a neat metropolis, its neatness not yet 
{ broken by the passage of centuries. It was 
; a town of cheerful people—a town very obvi- 
ously English, yet not English. 
a English manners and customs were the 
| basis of Philadelphia’s social life; but Eng- 
lish convention had to be adapted and modi- 
here in our city 185 years ago this month | 
{ has been of inspiration to freedom fighters | 
§ throughout the world ever since. A news 
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Dangers of Indiscriminate Use of 
Consumer Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, September 5, a most intriguing 
full page advertisement entitled “Why 
Does a Family Clothing Chain Become a 
Book Reviewer?” appeared in the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
other newspapers from coast to coast. 

This public service advertisement, 
sponsored by Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., 
is a timely warning about the dangers 
many citizens face today because of the 
indiscriminate use of consumer credit— 
often called living on the cuff, debt liv- 
ing, or living on the easy payment plan. 

Their message recommends a recent 
book on consumer credit by Hillel Black, 
“Buy Now, Pay Later’—to use their 
words—a carefully documented, fervent 
and provocative book which tells of the 
strains and tragedies imposed on people 
who are trying to keep up with the bill 
collector. 

Moreover, the advertisement warns: 

In most instances the consumer, because 
it all looks so easy, is completely uninformed 
on what he actually pays for the privilege of 
running a buy now, pay later debt. 


This message poses the crucial ques- 
tion which is disturbing many people 
today 


Are we turning into a Nation of consumer 
automatons? We buy without asking the 
cost and pay without adequate information. 

Isnt it about time consumers started ask- 
ing questions about credit? Living in a 
fool's paradise of carefree buy now, pay later 
habits will not serve to strengthen our free 
enterprise economy. — 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this message be printed after my 
remarks. 

Recently, the Production and Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
extensive hearings on S. 1740, the truth 
in lending bill, which would require all 
lenders and sellers to fully disclose in 
a uniform manner the costs of con- 
sumer credit. Thousands of pages of 
testimony before that committee have 
_ conclusively demonstrated that most 
consumers do not know what price they 
pay for credit. Because of lack of ac- 
curate information, consumers are un- 
able to compare credit prices and shop 
intelligently for credit. 

It is indeed gratifying to see a great 
national company speak out so elo- 
_ quently on the abuses and potential dan- 

gers involved in the massive burden of 
consumer debt—problems which have 
also deeply concerned sponsors of S. 1740, 
the truth in lending bill. — 

I hope that many other businessmen 
who have a deep interest in business 
ethics and the future of the free enter- 
prise system will now join Robert Hall 
Clothes in alerting the public to current 
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abuses in consumer credit and in plead- 
ing for “a return to the tried and true 
American traditions of respect for thrift 
and restraint in mortgaging our future.” 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuy Dogs a FAMILY CLOTHING CHAIN 

BecoMEe A BOoK REVIEWER? 


Our stores are rooted in 345 American 
communities throughout the nation. It is 
an honor we cannot treat lightly. No mer- 
chant could. With it comes a responsibility 
to serve each community honestly and well. 

For this reason we depart from our daily 
task as merchants to call your attention to a 
forthright and extraordinary book. Called 
“Buy Now, Pay Later,” it was written by a 
perceptive and painstaking reporter, Mr. 
Hillel Black, and published by William Mor- 
row & Co. In very human terms, it deals 
with the effect runaway consumer credit has 
upon our lives and our futures. 

Mr. Black started this book after covering 
the story of a 19-year-old boy’s innocent 
dream to see if he could really live it up on 
a credit card binge. It was Mr. Black’s first 
introduction to the startling, ofttimes 
tragic, effects of debt living in today’s mod- 
ern-minded, luxury-loving era. The book 
came as a natural development, an essential, 
driving examination. Carefully documented, 
fervent, and provocative, it tells of the 
strains and tragedies imposed on people who 
are trying to keep up with the bill collector. 
It tells of the moral abandon many families 
indulge in because of easy credit. It tells 
of the lack of knowledge most people have 
about what they really pay for the privil- 
ege of buying on credit. : 

We believe, as Mr. Black does, that credit, 


without adequate information, self-discipline 


and good judgment can get out of hand. 

We urge consumers everywhere to familiar- 
ize themselves with the truths as presented 
in “Buy Now, Pay Later.” 

Last year 100,000 families went into bank- 
ruptcy. This ic an alarming increase over 
the past decade and more than the total 
number of bankruptcies filed during the 
depths of the depression of the 1930’s How 
could this happen during an era of our 
greatest abundance? 

On-the-cuff-living easy payment plans are 
being booked 24 hours a day. Purchases are 
being made not with cash on hand but with 
future earnings. It is becoming easier and 
easier to go into debt. 
familtes who have assumed excessive credit 
cannot meet their payments, they are faced 
with the tragedy of bankruptcy. 

We believe, as Mr. Black believes, that con- 
sumers once again must become hard traders, 
comparing values, demanding accurate in- 
formation and taking on responsibilities that 
they can realistically handle. And they must 
buy what they are sure fits their actual 
budgets. 

Consider this: : 

In most instances the consumer, because 
it all looks so easy, is completely uninfarmed 
on what he actually pays for the privilege 
of running a buy now, pay later debt. 

What does “small service charge” 
cost? The price for consumer credit is fre- 
quently astounding, reports Mr. Black. One 
civic group gave these examples: a store 
sells a product for $329.95 on a 24-month 
contract with a $10 downpayment. Mr. 
Consumer pays the store $66 extra for 
credit—enough to buy 285 quarts of milk. 

Or, assume, Mr. Consumer wants to buy 
a big luxury ittem for $2,660.52 with a 
$460.52 downpayment. Credit charges on 
the $2,200 balance on a 36-month contract 
can cost him over $400. Think of it. A 
charge enough to purchase a washing ma- 
chine and a dryer. | 


If for any reason . 
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Are we turning into a nation of consumer 
automatons? We buy without asking the 
cost and pay without adequate information. 

Isn’t it about time consumers started ask- 
ing questions about credit? Living in a 
fool’s paradise of carefree buy now, pay 
later habits will not serve to strengthen our 


free enterprise economy. 


We join hands with Mr. Hillel Black in 


his plea for a return to the tried and true 


American traditions of respect for thrift 


and restraint in mortgaging our future. 
Rosert Hartt Cioruess, INc. 


Remarks of Clyde T. Ellis, General Man- 
ager, National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, at the Annual Meeting 
of North Central Mississippi Electric 
Power Association, Byhalia, Miss., 

August 16, 1961 | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address: 
REMARKS OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MAN- 

AGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 

TIVE ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Avucust 16, 1961 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to 
me there is always some very special signif- 
icance attached to rural electrification 
meetings held in Mississippi, because this is 
the State in which the Government-spon- 
sored rural electric cooperative program had 
its beginnings. It happened 65 miles east of 
here, at Corinth. | 

Even before the Rural. Electrification Act 
was passed by and signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the farmers of Mississippi 
realized how much more productive their 
agriculture could become and how much 
easier and more enjoyable rural life would 
be if they had low-cost electricity. In 1934, 
rural electrification was virtually unknown 
in the United States. Only 11 percent of 
America’s farms enjoyed central station elec- 
tric service. Of the 312,000 farms in Missis- 
sippi at that time, 308,000 (99.1 percent) 
were without service. 

Then, in 1934, a group of Corinth busi- 
nessmen, farmers from the surrounding area, 
and representatives of the newly formed 
Tennessee Valley Authority met in the rear 
of a furniture store at Corinth. The 
farmers said, “We want electricity. We want 
cheap electricity to light our homes, to help 
us perform our chores and modernize our 
farming operations.” The businessmen said, 
“We want to help you electrify rural Missis- 
sippi, because rural electrification will boost 
your income and create bigger sales for our 
stores.” The TVA spokesmen unfolded 
blueprints and said, “This is how to electrify 
your farms. We can help you finance the 
lines, with loans from TVA, an agency of 
the Federal Government. Together we will 
establish a cooperative.” 

This historic meeting was the beginning. — 
With the thin lines of electricity that were 
extended beyond the city limits of Corinth, 
Miss., foretold a complete economic revolu- 
tion for rural America. 


| 
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A year after the meeting in the furniture 
store at Corinth, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, on May 11, 1935, signed his Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to supervise a 
program for the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electricity in rural areas. 
Depression-born Federal emergency relief 
funds were used to build the first projects. 

Then on May 20, 1936, the Norris-Rayburn 
bill, as it was known then, which provided 
the permanent statutory basis for the rural 
electrification program, was signed into law 
as the REA Act of 1936. 

As we look back, with 27 years of hind- 
sight, toward the furniture store meeting of 
1934 at Corinth, we cannot help but take 

more than a little pride in what the rural 
electrification program has accomplished— 
both here in Mississippi and throughout the 
United States. 

Less than 1 percent of Mississippi’s farms 
enjoyed electricity in 1934. Today, 90 per- 
cent of Mississippi’s farms and rural resi- 
dents are served. Over $100 million has been 
invested by the 27 member-owned electric 
power associations throughout the State. 
They have constructed more than 55,000 
miles of distribution and transmission lines 
from which they serve some 276,000 
meters—well over a million 

Throughout the Nation as a whole, over 
1,000 such consumer-owned rural electric 
systems serve more than 5 million meters— 
some 17 million people—over 1,500,000 miles 
of transmission and distribution lines. 

Since the program’s inception, in 1936, 

has authorized and REA has ap- 
proved the lending of more than $4 billion 
to bring the convenience and advantages of 
modern living to small towns and farms 
throughout the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica 


All of this money will be repayed with in- 
terest in 35 years from the loan dates by 
the rural electric systems. The rural people 
of America, in building and operating these 
consumer-owned electric facilities, have com- 
piled the best loan repayment record in 
the history of the Federal Government. 
Other Government lending agencies boast 
of a 99-percent repayment record. But of 
the $28 billion of REA loan funds out- 
standing on May 31 of this year, only some 
$170,000 was more than 30 days overdue, 
less than six one-thousandths of 1 percent 
delinquency—99.99 percent repaid on or 
ahead of schedule. That’s a record for us 
all to be proud of—unmatched anywhere 
insofar as I know. 

Today many of you are attending your 
first rural electric system annual meeting, 
for you have just recently become members. 
Indeed, 2,700 member families and rural es- 


tablishments have become members of this 


co-op within the last year. That is a ma- 
jority of the 3,303 total members served by 
North Central. 

I am proud to be able to join in wel- 
coming each of you to membership in what 
I believe is one of the most significant move- 
ments in America today—a movement which 
greatly helped America in supplying vir- 
tually the entire free world with food and 
fiber during World War II, and a movement 
which, again in 1961, is helping us to pro- 
duce the food and fiber necessary to keep 
freedom alive in our own country, in the 
nations with which we are allied, and in 
many of the underdeveloped nations yet un- 
- committed to either communism or freedom. 

As rural electrification developed across 
America, the hundreds of systems that were 
busily erecting poles and stringing wires be- 
gan to feel a need for professional legislative 
representation in Washington, for a na- 
tionally coordinated membership informa- 
tion. program, for a management improve- 
ment program, for lower cost insurance serv- 
ices, and for many other activities and serv- 
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ices necessary to preserve their position in 
the competitive American economic system. 
To get these jobs done, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association was formed. 
NRECA is your national service organization 
to which more than 90 percent of all REA 
financed electric systems belong. 

It is as the general manager of that asso 
ciation—as your employee—that I accepted 
your invitation to meet with you today, I 
am directly responsible to each of you 

the NRECA Board of Directors. 
That Board is, like your local North Central 
board, @ grassroots group; one member 
elected each year by the rural electric sys- 
tems in each State. 

Mr. Hardin Shattuck, manager of the Coast 
Electric Power Association of Bay-St. Louis, 
represents Mississippi on the national board; 
and represents it with vigor and ability. 

You have slightly more than a hundred 
employees in your national association’s 
Washington office; administrative, profes- 
sional and clerical, all working hard to as- 
sure for rural electrification a role in Amer- 


ica’s future. We testify for you before com- 


mittees of Congress on legislation affecting 
your interests. We research and assist with 
problems affecting your financial position, 
your territorial integrity, your wholesale 
power supply, and your management. 
NRECA has a whole section devoted to de- 
veloping and publicizing ideas on how to 
help your consumers more efficiently use 
electricity in their homes, farms and indus- 
tries. 

NRECA publishes Rural Electrification, a 
monthly magazine devoted to your program; 
and other weekly and monthly news serv- 
ices to keep your leaders informed of mat- 
ters of interest to them. 

Your NRECA Insurance and Employee Wel- 
fare Department has developed a whole series 
of life, accident, health, and casualty cover- 
ages tailored especially to your needs, and 
which save all the rural electric systems a 
great deal of money. 

We invite you to use all of your NRECA 
services or whichever of them suit your 
needs. Most of these services are set up on 
& pay-as-you-use-them basis, so that if you 
don’t use them you don’t pay for them. But 
most of them actually save you money. We 
hope you will visit your national office as 
often as you come to Washington. 

Membership in the North Central Missis- 
sippi Electric Power Association is for each 
of you a real privilege. It is, however, a 
privilege coupled with a heavy responsibility 
to participate in the work of the association. 
A cooperative or electric power association is 
much different than an investor-owned 
utility company. In the latter type of or- 
ganization the stockholders, the directors, 
and the ment, as a group, bear little 
or no relation to the customers. The cus- 


tomers of an investor-owned company have, 


as such, no status whatsoever in the opera- 
tion and ment of the company. 

The cooperative, however, cannot long exist 
unless the members are willing to actively 
participate in its affairs. For the member- 
ship and the consumers of the electric power 
association are all the same thing. The 
board of directors then is elected from the 
consumer-members and by the consumer- 
members. The board formulates association 
policy. As members of North Central, you 
are participating in this meeting today for 
the very purpose of electing your board of 
directors. This you will do every year, so 
long as you are members of the association. 
In time you will get to know each other 
better and will look forward to attending 
your own annual meetings of the consumer- 
members. 

As many of the oldtime members of North 
Central well know, there are also some very 
special and challenging problems which go 
with membership in this particular electri¢ 
power association. 
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A few years ago, I never dreamed that I 
would ever again have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in an annual meeting of “Missis- 
sippi 48” as your system has come to be 
known at REA. Five years ago, in 1956, 
most people thought that North Central had 
reached the end of its financial rope, that it 
was bankrupt and would soon be dissolved 
and its assets sold. At that time, the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Washing- 
ton actually encouraged such a sellout and 
thought it would be a good idea if you sur- 
rendered your system. 

Many of the association’s members, I am 
told, felt that there was no alternative un- 
der the circumstances but to sell out. 
Others, however, especially your president, 
Senator Williams, your vice president, Mr. 
R. P. Funderburk, would not give up. They 
remembered the days when they and 99 
percent of the rural people of Mississippi 
did not have electricity. They wanted to 
preserve this cooperative association that had 
changed that picture and had brought them 
out of the darkness. 

What was needed was temporary financing 
to gain time so that territorial adjustments 
between the co-op and the Mississippi Power 
& Light Co. could be settled, and the co-op’s 
service area rearranged to improve its fi- 
nancial feasibility. 

- And despite all the prophecies of doom, this 
temporary financial shot in the arm was 
forthcoming late in 1957, when the Woodruff 
Electric Cooperative of Forrest City, Ark., 
expressed complete faith in your co-op, North 
Central, by lending you $85,000. And, as time 
went on, you borrowed a total of $230,000 
from Woodruff Electric across the river as 
you worked toward a permanent solution 
of your territorial problems. Woodruff Elec- 


.. tric Cooperative, under the able leadership 


of its manager, T. E. Bostick, made rural 
electrification history when it came to your 
co-op’s rescue with such a large loan. It 
made history and it surprised the socks off 
some who thought the co-op was gone. 

Finally, on December 23, 1960, after more 
than 3 years of work, REA approved a regular 
long-term 35-year loan of over a million 
dollars so that North Central could buy 232 
miles of line from Mississippi Power & Light 
Co. to carry out a previously agreed upon 
exchange of territory with the company. 
This transaction increased the number of 
members served by North Central from 1,600 
to 3,300 and increased your annual revenues 
from $75,000 to $300,000 a year. 

And on February 20, 1961, an additional 
important step was taken when your sister 
rural electric systems of Mississippi banded 
together and loaned your co-op $230,000 to 
repay Woodruff Electric all that you had 
borrowed from it. This was indeed a noble 
gesture on the part of your sister co-ops in 
Mississippi. 

So, you members of North Central have 
in the past few years accomplished what 
many thought impossible. You are due 
great credit. Along the way you have had 
the help of a lot of important folks. Gov. 
Ross Barnett and your State public service 
commission deserve a lot of credit for help- 
ing you work out your territorial problems. 
The leadership of the rural electrification 
program in Mississippi—such people as 
Blaine Eaton, manager of the Southern Pine 
Electric Power Association of Taylorsville, 
and Louie Spencer, manager of the Delta 
Electric Association at Greenwood, Miss., 
have contributed heavily to your success. 
Mr. Bostick of Woodruff Electric and his 
entire board of directors—the group that 
provided your temporary financing without 
which you could not have been successful— 
all of these and many others who have helped 
can take pride in their accomplishment. 

And there is one additional man—a great 
Mississippian—to whom North Central will 
always owe a debt of gratitude. That man 
is Congressman JAMIE L. WHITTEN, who has 
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represented this Second District of Missis- 
sippi in the U.S. House of Representatives for 
20 years. 

As you all know, rural electric systems 
throughout the United States such as North 


Central are constructed with funds loaned 


by the Rural Electrification Administration 


in Washington. And, in order for these 


funds to be loaned they must be authorized 
by Congress. Under the terms of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, all appropriation bills 
must originate in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. For 12 of the 20 years during 


which he has served in Congress, Represent- | 


ative WHITTEN has been chairman or rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. This is the subcommit- 
tee which has responsibility for originating 


REA loan bills. Mr. WHITTEN proudly says | 


that during that time, and despite some diffi- 
cult and trying experiences, REA has never 
once had to refuse a loan request because 
of inadequate funds. Your Congressman, 


- Mr. WHITTEN, has been one of the stanchest 


and ablest friend of rural electrification ever 
to serve in the U.S. House of Representatives. 


He has served not only the interests of rural > 


electric systems in his home State of Missis- 
sippi, but across the entire Nation. It was 
he, as much as any other single person, who 
prevented the dissolution of North Central 
when financial disaster seemed inevitable. 
JAMIE WHITTEN is my friend as he is yours, 
and I want you to know that it has been 
a real pleasure for us of your national as- 


sociation to work with him in the cause of 


rural electrification all these many years. 

It must be quite evident to all of you 
by this time that this rural electric sys- 
tem—North Central—is at last emerging 
from a period of trial and distress during 
which its very existence was constantly in 
jeopardy. It has now weathered the storm 
successfully. A great tribute to you all, 
and I congratulate you upon chalking up 
here another great success story in the his- 
tory of rural America. 

I urge each of you to remember that the 
flames of a newly kindled fire must be 
nursed to maturity with care, with skill, 
and with an understanding of the difficul- 
ties involved. I urge you to meet your 


problems of organization and development 


with tolerance, with patience, and with a 
determination to bring reliable central sta- 
tion electric service to your membership at 
the lowest cost. 

This is not a time in which our program 
can afford the extravagance of internal dis- 
sension. In many sections of the country 


the rural electric cooperatives and the Fed-: 


eral Government agencies from which they 
purchase power—like TVA— are being char- 
acterized as _ socialistic or worse. Rural 
electric systems are criticized on every con- 


ceivable ground. 


Your sister electric cooperatives in In- 
diana are enduring.almost daily attacks via 
full-page newspaper advertisements merely 
because they have requested and received an 
REA loan to build a generating system. 

Our enemies are determined to kill us 


of as something undesirable. But our 


enemies are selfish groups and I say that 
our rural electric co-ops are as American 
as apple pie and are more truly in the 
American tradition than are the tactics of 
those who oppose us. 

This is a time in which we must prove 
to the Nation that we are an integral part 
of the American free enterprise system, that 
our only desire is to provide our member- 
ship with an abundance of electricity at 
minimum cost, and that we are ready and 
able to bear our full equitable share of 
the financial burdens of our country. We 
must maintain reliable service and constant- 
ly increase our use of electricity. We must 
develop programs to properly handle our 


systems’ reserve funds. We must take meas- 
ures to assure our future wholesale power 
supply—in your use through TVA. And, 
we must protect our territorial integrity. 
The achievement of these objectives will re- 
quire the unified efforts of rural electric 
system members throughout the United 
States. If we cannot achieve harmony 
among ourselves, we cannot hope to muster 
the strength necessary to overcome others 
who attack us from the outside. 

There is always a little give-and-take in 
the successful operation of any business en- 
terprise. You, as the consumer-member- 
owners of the North Central Power Associa- 
tion have the privilege, the responsibility 
and the duty of seeing to it that your sys- 
tem is operated harmoniously; that the en- 
ergies of its board of directors and man- 
agement are directed into useful channels. 
I know you agree with me when I say that 
those of you who are elected or reelected 
to the board of directors owe it to yourselves 
and to your constituents to take this promis- 
ing cooperative, which is now emerging from 
a long period of very real difficulty, and build 
it into one of the strongest and finest elec- 
tric distribution systems in the entire coun- 
try. I want to help you achieve this goal. 
Your national association exists for no 
other purpose than to help you. Call on us 
every time we can. 


Watch Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
usual, the New York Daily News, in its 
editorial today, does not pussyfoot in 
pointing out who are our friends and 
who are our enemies. 

There are so many international 
phonies who claim to be our friends that 
the name “Uncle Sam” has given way to 
“Uncle Sucker.” 

The editorial follows: 

GIVE ’EM THE ICE 


The conference of neutral nations wound 
up yesterday at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, with a 
communique showing just how neutral these 
25 countries are not. 

France was told to get out of Tunisia and 
Algeria, Portugal to quit Angola, and the 
United States to vacate its big naval base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Nothing was said in the neutral blast about 
Soviet Russia’s fistful of slave nations, Red 
China’s rape of Tibet, or India’s long refusal 
to let the people of Kashmir vote on wheth- 
er to remain captives of Nehru or join 
Pakistan. 

The conference also had the gall to name 
delegates to visit President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev and urge them to hold a summit 
meeting aimed at total disarmament. The 
bringers of this message to Mr. Kennedy are 
to be Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Modibo Keita of Mali, arriving in Washing- 
ton Tuesday. 

President Kennedy can hardly tell these 
uninvited guests not to come here. But he 
can make it plain to them that they are not 
wanted or welcome. 

Why not give them the coldest reception 
possible? What more do we owe to bums 
who take our money but reserve the right to 
stab us in the back? 
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Lend 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


| OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, now we 
have heard it all. If it is true that our 
Secretary of Agriculture is suggesting 
that we need land reform by the com- 
ment credited to him the other day, “We 
are selling land reform to other coun- 
tries while drifting into trouble here in 
our own country,” I hope he will take 
the, trouble to clarify just what he 


meant. 


“Land reform” is a phrase heard from 
time to time, and lately in connection 
with the needs in Latin America. Several 
years back it was used in connection with 
China, where it was supposed to be the 
answer to China’s problems. I wonder 
today if a truly free vote was taken in 
China whether or not its people would 
overwhelmingly express a preference for 
its present system of “communal” liv- 
ing and farming to their previous sys- 
tem. It would be interesting to find 
out; and I believe the same could be 
said for Russia, since both countries are 


known to be in considerable difficulty 


with their agricultural economy. 

The trouble we have here, of course, is 
too good a system of agriculture, if 
anything can be said to be “too good.” 
Our difficulty, most certainly, is not be- 
cause people find it impossible to settle 
on a farm if they choose to do so. The . 
actual difficulty seems to be in being > 
allowed to farm once they are settled. 
Our land reform took place many, many 
years ago when the Federal Government 
gave land grants to any citizen who had | 
the intestinal fortitude and enough in- | 
terest in farming or ranching to make 
the required effort to stake out the land 
he wished to possess. 

So I believe if either the Secretary or 
the Department of Agriculture is wise, 
they will try to avoid any suggestion that 
land reform is needed in this country. 
Instead, they will find ways and means 
to reform some of the thinking which has 
gotten our agricultural system, admit- 
tedly one of the finest and most efficient 
in the world, into its present predica- | 
ment. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks a copy of the Wall Street Journal 

editorial of September 6, 1961, entitled 
“Blight Uponthe Farm”: — 
BLIGHT UPON THE FaRM 

Anyone who wanders about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture these days is sure to 
hear the phrase “land reform” crop up in 
the conversation soon or late. Indeed, Secre- 
tary Freeman observed not long ago: “We 


are selling land reform to other countries 
' while drifting into trouble here in our own 


coun 
Well, it seems clear that what this country 
lacks is land reform. But what isn’t clear 
at all is what Mr. 
phrase he tosses about. 
Land reform is usually associated with 


_ backward, feudal countries, where many are 


in 
| 
| = 
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- landless because they lack the means or the 
opportunity to satisfy their hunger for their 
own piece of ground. Antiquated “land- 
tenure systems and perpetuation of great 
holdings in the hands of a very few are com- 
mon obstacles. In some countries, the hun- 
ger of the many has been satisfied without 
grave injustice to the few; landholders have 
been paid for what they were required to 
surrender. 

In other countries, land reform is a catch- 
phrase to cover robbery, or worse, by the 
state. In Castro’s Cuba today, as in the So- 
viet Ukraine a generation ago, “land reform” 
is the regime’s euphemism for forced col- 
lectivization of the soil and the debasing of 
the tillers to serfdom. 

But wherever land reform is carried out, 
regardless of the circumstances, it means 
government redistribution of the land—the 
taking of one man’s property and the giving 
of it into the hands of others. 

How can anyone even consider such a 
scheme in a country where land is distribtted 
and redistributed daily by the free market? 
Any man who pleases may go into the mar- 
ket, without let or hindrance by the Gov- 
ernment, and realize his wish to own or sell 

land. Indeed, we are a Nation of land- 
owners, if only of a piece of greenery in 
suburbia. Moreover, 97 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms, according to the Agriculture 
Department’s own figures, are family oper- 
ated units. 

True, a great deal of the land is presently 
ill-used, and some men in Government think 
it is because it isn’t in the “right” hands. 
That is familiar enough; it is of 
a piece with the prevailing philosophy in 
Washington that the Government must set 
its hand to running just about everything. 

Yet much of the Nation’s farmland is ill- 
used only in the sense that what’s grown on 
it is intended not for use but for storage in 
the Government’s overflowing warehouses. 
Certainly it is not the farmer who puts his 
hand to such useless toil. It is the Govern- 
ment which directs his hand that bears the 
blame for this foolishness. 

So there is something to be said for re- 
forming the land, and Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has said it well: “The only land re- 


form is an excellent idea—if it reforms the 
main evil, namely the blight of Government 
controls upon the land. 


Italy’s Drug Dumping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


; OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that practically every Member of 
this body is aware of the deep-seated 
feeling that I have concerning the in- 
justices to which the American drug 
industries have been subjected. In the 
New York Herald Tribune, dated Au- 
gust 8, 1961, a very excellent article ap- 
peared by Donald I. Rogers. I submit 
it for the Recorp so the Members may 
have the opportunity to read it: 

ITaLy’s Druc DuMPING 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 
Ever since Esters Keravver, the varmint- 


shootin’ Senator from Tennessee, began his 
somewhat one-sided investigation of the 


‘subjected to a form of “open 
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drug industry, the manufacturers of the 
compounds that make you healthy have been 
season” and 
every bounty-hunter in and out of Wash- 
ington has been taking pot shots at them. 

It’s refreshing, now, to learn that the 
US. Treasury Department, which is not 
always the most popular branch of Govern- 
ment, has come out forcefully in favor of 
decency and fair play for this American in- 
dustry, having decided, counter to popu- 
lar Washington thinking, that the dumping 
of cheap foreign drugs in the United States 
is contrary to the national interest, regard- 
less of the political unpopularity of the dom- 
estic industry that is being victimized. 

Thus, Treasury has moved to investigate 
the dumping of drugs on the U.S. market 
by Italian producers—drugs that have been 
developed and patented in the United States, 
but whose patents are not honored because of 
a law passed in Italy by Mussolini. 

I was never smart enough to be a lawyer, 
but from my reporter’s seat (it’s actually 
a chair inherited from Horace Greeley’s copy 
boy) this looks like a clearcut case. The 
Italians have been selling bulk tetracycline, 
a broad-spectrum antibiotic, to a large 
US. buyer at prices that are about 
half the bulk prices on the Italian domestic 
market. If that isn’t dumping, then I 
can’t tell a dump truck from a Bugatti sports 
racer, While only tetracycline is involved 
in this case, other drugs have been purchased 
in Europe at what may be dumping prices. 

The intriguing feature of this, both le- 
gally as well as morally, is that the US. 
buyer is an agency of the U.S. Government— 
the Military Medical Supply Agency. Fur- 


ther intriguing fact: If the Treasury finds » 


that dumping has occurred, it will report 
so to the tariff commission, which may then 
decide to hold liable either the Italian sellers 
or the Government purchasers. Penalties 
could amount to a half-million dollars. 

After the hot words that have appeared 
in this space on the subject, I can’t find 
fault with the MMSA for wanting to spend 
as little of the taxpayer’s money as possible 
on the material it buys. I do earnestly sub- 
mit, however, that the agency would have 
shown better judgment in regard to any 
other commodity or at any other time. Only 
in the atmosphere created by Senator Ke- 
KEFAUVER could this have been possible. 

For the Senator has held the drug indus- 
try apparently helpless in his pillory of 
propaganda bout high prices for so long 
that we can .lmost excuse the well-meaning 
soldiers and sailors for missing the subtle- 
ties of the situation. These subtleties en- 
tail more than dumping, though that’s the 
only aspect actually illegal at the moment. 

There’s a moral issue. The Italian com- 
panies from whom the Government has been 
buying drugs are no better than the drug- 
racket branch of the Maffia as far as Ameri- 
can law is concerned. Italy does not grant 
patent rights on drug products. Italian 
manufacturers are perfectly free to steal drug 
discoveries from other countries and turn 
out the drugs with lower cost labor, paying 
no royalties and spending nothing on re- 
search. 

Since most successful drug research in re- 
cent years has been done by American drug 
companies, it is not surprising that tetra- 
cycline, the item purchased by MMSA 
was hijacked from an American patent 
holder by the Italians in just this way. 

Fortunately, legislation has\ been intro- 
duced to plug the legal rathole through 
which our substance has been stolen. Rep- 


resentative RicuHarp L. ROUDEBUSH, 


lican of Indiana, has sponsored a bill to make 
it illegal for the U.S. Government to pur- 
chase a commodity covered by a valid US. 
patent from any source other than the patent 
owner or the holder of manufacturing li- 
cense granted by the patent owner. 
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If the patent system makes any sense at 
all, this bill deserves passage. Even Senator 
KEFAUVER, as & proponent of compulsory 
licensing, should—logically—vote for it. If 
American companies should be compelled to 
grant licenses, why shouldn’t Italian com- 
panies be compelled to apply for them? 

Still, you never know about Senator 
KEFAUVER. When the subject of Italian pat- 
ent piracy came up during his hearings, he 
cut short the testimony because, ‘“‘this com- 
mittee is not going to be used as a forum 
to disparage the people or the scientists in 
a friendly allied nation.” 

He was not to be diverted when he was 
intent on disparaging American scientists 
and American businessmen. 


Two Decades of Achievement—Congratu- 
lations Pour In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Postal Record: 

Two DEcADES oF ACHIEVEMENT—CONGRATULA- 
TIONS Pour IN 

During the past weeks, as the date of 
President W. C. Doherty’s 20th anniversary 
at the helm of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers approached, congratulatory 
messages have been pouring into the na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. 


There follows a selection of excerpts from 


these congratulatory messages: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., September 1, 1961. 
C. DOHERTY, 
President, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brut: Congratulations on your 20 
years as president. You certainly are under 
full sail and going strong. With my deep 
appreciation for your friendship, coopera- 
tion, and support and my best wishes for 
next successful 20 years in carrying the 
leadership for progress of our good U.S. postal 
workers. Count me on the team. 

Congressman JIM FULTON. 

R. B. Kremers, secretary-treasurer: “It is 
& pleasing opportunity indeed to have a 
small part in contributing to this portion of 
the Postal Record. Editor Jerome J. Keating 
has aptly named it “the anniversary issue” 
because it commemorates the completion of 
20 years’ activity as president, of our dis- 
tinguished leader, William C. Doherty, who 
was elected to the exalted position Septem- 
ber 6, 1941. 

“It was my good fortune to be an officer on 
the platform in Los Angeles in 1941 when 
Bill reached the highest pinnacle within the 
realm of this association. I had been asso- 


ciated with him as an officer 5 years previous 


to that time and have known him for more 
than 30 years. Hence, I feel I have some 
qualification about entering something into 
the record at this momentous turn in evolu- 
tion. 

“Twenty years seems a long time, and it is 
a long time. Yet it can also appear to be 
exceedingly short. That’s how these 20 years 
have been. All of this obviously can be 
attributed to 20 years brimful of activity, 
ambition, accomplishment and, above all, 
never-dying enthusiasm and zeal to promote 
the welfare of the brother in the blue-gray 
uniform, 
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“Further, his aims and aspirations have 
gone far beyond the realms of our own peo- 
ple. Bill has had a burning desire all his 
life to help the downtrodden wherever he 
may exist; and I am certain that he will 
continue just that sort of activity so long as 
an ounce of energy remains in that tremen- 
dous constitution of his. _ 

“The fabulous number of achievements 
during his fruitful 20 years of stewardship 
are, of course, far too numerous to mention. 
Suffice it to say, however, that no opportu- 
nity has ever been passed up to improve the 
lot of the letter carrier. With pardonable 
pride letter carriers can point without 
equivocation or challenge to the indelible 
fact that the letter carriers, as an organiza- 
tion under the brilliant leadership of Bill, 


has been the bellwether organization for 


everything good for the letter carrier and 
the postal employee in general. 

“I am happy to be a part of the record, as 
previously stated; and I am thankful for my 
25 years of association as a colleague national 
officer of the greatest leader of Federal 
groups in the Nation’s Capital.” 

James H. Rademacher, assistant secretary- 
treasurer: “The NALC is a great organiza- 
tion. William C. Doherty has made it that 
way. 

“In other articlés on the subject in this 
Twentieth Anniversary résumé, the attention 
of the membership will be called 
to the numerous benefits derived by the 
NALC since the election of Bill Doherty to 
the presidency in 1941. This article, there- 
fore, will report activities other than legis- 
lative gains for the NALC and which have 
been beneficially adopted during the leader- 
ship of Bill Doherty. | 

“Although there are many words which can 
aptly describe the president of the NALC 
there are two adjectives which point out 
reasons for progress during the past 20 
years—imagination and courage. No previ- 
ous president ever shared his imagination 
and thoughts with the membership as the 
NALC’s present leader has. No other presi- 
dent of the letter carriers has ever displayed 
the courage and forthright determination to 
build a strong organization and at the same 
time improve the conditions of wages and 
employment of the membership. 

; “Dissatisfied with the activity of the previ- 

ous leaders of the NALC, Bill Doherty, imme- 
diately following his election, set out to 
change the normal, routine course of travel 
of the NALC. National legislators had no 
idea what the future held for them when the 
Doherty family arrived in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal in 1941. Little did they realize that the 
dynamic and energetic Doherty would even- 
tually cause them to want to sign discharge 
petitions and even override a Presidential 
veto. Little did the legislators know in those 
days how the Halls of Congress would shake 
with the thunderous footbeat of the Nation’s 


letter carriers embarked upon legislative ~ 


campaigns. This all came true and on many 
occasions under Commander in Chief 
Doherty, Capitol Hill was made intensely 
aware of the NALC. This awareness has 
brought with it prestige, dignity, and re- 


that Bill Doherty enjoys from the Nation’s 
legislators, there is similar recognition from 
top officials of other international unions as 
well as the leadership of U.S. postal unions. 
Although these same postal unions have not 
seen fit to answer the gallant plea of Bill 
Doherty to merge these organizations into 
one big postal union, the rank and file 
postal employees have expressed the hope 
that some day there will be one spokesman 
for the Nation’s one-half million postal 
workers. Eventually through the achieve- 
ment of one postal union, we could realize 
one big organization of Federal employees 
with a spokesman before Congress repre- 
senting 2 mililon Government workers. 


t. 
“Aside from the admiration and respect . 
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This hope is another of Doherty’s realistic 
approaches to progress. 

‘Bill Doherty’s strong and keen imagina- 
tion has caused him to consider the impor- 
tant fact of perpetuation of the NALC. He 
has often stated that the organization will 
be here long after all present members are 
gone. In his realization of this most im- 


portant fact, Bill Doherty has sought out 


younger members of the organization in 
hopes of recognizing them in positions where 
they can be an asset to this strong associa- 
tion. Unlike some of his aged predecessors 
who kept the organization far distant from 
their ivory tower, Bill Doherty surrounds 
himself with those younger people whom he 
feels some day will guide the destinies of 


the NALC. At the same time he values the 


counsel and guidance of the senior members 
whose wealth of experience has provided 
background in many campaigns. 

“Bill Doherty has brought the organiza- 
tion closer to the membership and at the 
same time has brought the membership 
closer to the organization. He has done this 
with his demands for a regionalization pro- 
gram which is second to none in any Fed- 
eral organization and he has inaugurated a 
seminar program to bring the membership 
closer to the knowledge of their responsi- 
bilities. He has allowed the assignment of 
national officers to every corner of the coun- 
try wherever there was a gathering of letter 
carriers. Through his biennial reports he 
makes known to each and every member the 
internal workings of their great organiza- 
tion and every official movement of the 
NALC is a matter of record to be read by 
all. Through his vision and wisdom there 
is no, reason why the NALC should not con- 
tinue to progress in the future as it has over 
the past 20 years. The groundwork has 


been laid, the membership need now only 


follow the program of the greatest labor 
leader working people have ever had serve 
them.” 

J. Stanley Lewis, assistant director, health 
benefits plan: “My thoughts, as they con- 
cern this issue of the Postal Record, dedi- 
cated to honoring the 20th anniversary of 
the election of President William C. Doherty, 
are varied. My service as a letter carrier 
started only a short time before the mo- 
mentous convention in Los Angeles, Calif. 


in 1941 which elevated President Doherty to 


the position he has filled with such honor 
and distinction during these years. 
“T heard of the years of inactivity preced- 


‘ing this period and of the long dry period 


in which postal employees marked time 
awaiting a new, young, vibrant and ag- 


gressive leader. Hardly had President Do- . 


herty assumed the leadership of our organ- 
ization before such a long-needed want 
was fulfilled. Immediately a change in 
operational procedure became evident. Many 
long established customs were abolished and 
new methods and techniques were displayed. 
To paraphrase the slogan of the present 
Federal administration, “The NALC began to 
move forward.’ 

“It would be redundant to try to review 
the achievements in the field of legislation 
during the leadership of President Doherty 
in the past 20 years. The record; written 
on the statute books, eloquently speaks for 
itself. My purpose is to express some of 
the progress and innovations within the 
organization that might not have been so 
well publicized and recognized. 

“One of the first objectives of our great 
leader, and one dreamed about for many 
years, was to establish our own home for 
the executive operations of the NALC in the 
Nation’s capital. This first was expressed 
in the Denver convention in 1943 and less 
than 8 short years after this first public 
expression, this dream became a reality with 
the dedication of our monument to the 
letter carriers in the blue-gray uniform at 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., in Washington, D.C. 
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“Another objective of President 
was the establishment of a hospitalization 
program to offer protection to our member- 
ship in the same manner as the Mutual 
Benefit Association and the National Sick — 
Benefit Association. This objective was 
achieved by action resulting from his rec- 
ommendations at our 1948 convention. This 
subsidiary has grown from a mere committee, 
which had to borrow $5,000 from the gen- 
eral fund of the NALC in order to get 
started, to a huge, fraternal business con- 
cern which now pays out in excess of $18 
million a year in benefits to its NALC 
members. 

“When the Post Office Department de- 
centralized their activities from the Wash- 
ington level to regional offices in the field, 
President Doherty was the only leader of 
employee groups within the postal system 
who recognized the necessity of meeting 
this change with a regionalization program 
of our own. Again, as the result of his fore- 
sightedness and recommendations to our 
1956 convention, a program of regionaliza- 
tion was adopted which has now placed 
field directors in charge of the NALC activi- 
ties in each of the 15 regional areas estab- 
lished by the Post Office Department. The 
wisdom and effectiveness of such a move has 
been demonstrated many times over in the 
past 5 years. We now have elected fleld 
officers, responsible directly to President 
Doherty, safeguarding the interests of our - 
membership in the area where the decisions 
are being made. 

“One additional dream of President Do- 
herty still remains unfulfilled, but each day 
brings it closer to fulfillment: The establish- 
ment of Nalcrest. 

“This outstanding leader of ours has long 
felt that we, as an organization, should do 
even more to make the sunset years of our 
retirees more rewarding. This Nalcrest 
dream is well on its way toward realization 
and will be an actuality before our next 


convention. 


“While these many projects have been 
underway President Doherty has always 
had an eye toward the future expansion and 
progress of our organization. He has always 
surrounded himself with young, forward- 
thinking aggressive officers to help him build 
for the future. ‘The fact that when he as- 
sumed the presidency there were only three 
national officers resident in Washington, and 


that he has since seen the wisdom and ne- 


cessity of expanding this to seven, is an in- 
dication of his willingness and ability to 
meet any situation as it arises. 

“On occasion, we as members of the NALC, 
lose sight of the fact that there is more 
to this organization than sometimes is ap- 
parent on the surface. It is hard to place a 
tangible estimation upon the respect with 
which letter carriers are held in the labor 
movement. The fact that President Doherty 
was formerly a senior vice president of the 
AFL, and now not only is a senior vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, but also a powerful 
and respected member of its executive coun- 
cil, is often overlooked. The prestige gained 
by letter carriers through this cannot be too 
highly regarded. Too, in the field of the 
international labor movement, an area in 
which he is an acknowledged leader, and 
his membership in the PTTI, an organization 
devoted to combating Communist activities 
through the members of labor on a world- 
wide basis, are not sufficiently recognized. | 

“But above all, Bill Doherty’s greatest con- 
tribution has been his unwavering devotion 
to the NALC under all conditions; at all 
times and in all circumstances.” 

John H. Sullivan, chairman, executive 
board, NALC: “Future historians undoubt- 
edly will single out the past 20 years as the 
most progressive period in the annals of the 
NALC. The victories that will be most re- | 
membered will be those that have been 
achieved in the legislative battlefield. 
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“Among the most dramatic achievements 
in my memory was the defeat, in 1954, of the 
infamous Summerfield pay bill which was 
based on the equally infamous Fry report. 
It will be remembered that this bill would 
have given top-ranking supervisors as much 
as $5,000 a year in additional pay, and would 
have given some letter carriers the munifi- 

t sum of $10 more a year. Bill Doherty 

ployed all the wisdom and courage at 
his command and eventually was able to 
overcome the pressure and power of the ag- 
gressive Postmaster General and the entire 
Federal administration. Anyone who lived, 
as I did, through the excitement of that 
period will carry the memory in his heart 


forever. 
“I have selected this victory among many 


case, every postal employee, be he postmaster, 
, Clerk, mail handler, or special 
delivery messenger would be joining the let- 


James C. Stocker, field director, St. Louis 
and Memphis regions: “I remember so well 20 
ago, going to my first national con- 
I went on our special train from 
and little did I realize that this 
to be the 
the election of the greatest Gov- 
-organization leader of all 


well I remember the opposition of 

guard both prior to and during that 

tion. And how well I remember how 
and 


B 


program of that convention. Of the 21 na- 


(President 
Doherty, Jerry Keating, Rube Kremers, and 
John Sullivan). Through retirement and 
other causes there has been a very large turn- 
over. I had the honor and pleasure of join- 
ing the ‘official family’ May 1, 1957, after 


riences, under the leadership of President 
Doherty, have been both educational and 
ee It is a great pleasure to serve 


plan, and provides office space for our resi- 


way to build an eight-story addition to the 
present building. Plans are underway to 
_ build and sponsor a home for retirees in the 
central part of Florida, so that the retirees 
may have a place for rest and recreation in 
their declining years. 

“Yes, all of these things and many others 
too numerous to recount have happened in 
the past 20 years, all through the efforts 
of a great leader, William C. Doherty.”’ 

John Schmidt, field director, Minneapolis 
region: “A sincere salute and heartiest con- 
gratulations to the fighting Irishman, Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, upon his 20th anniversary 
as president of the NALC. Well do I recall 
his first election to national office at the 
Atlantic City convention in 1933 because 
this led to his eventual election to the 


presidency in 1941. 
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“During his 20 years as president, this 
unflinching, venturesome, stron 
Bill of ours created a record which has made 
him the recognized leader of all postal and 
Federal employee organizations. 

“Some of the most distinguished editors in 
the country have proclaimed his book, ‘Mail- 
man, U.S.A.,’ as the best of its kind ever 
written, and this has added to the prestige 
of every letter carrier in the country. 

“His visits to Milwaukee have always 
caused me to marvel at his understanding 
and patience. His wise counsel averted quite 
a few conflicts, and his suggestions were 
always well received both by our workers 
and our postal officials. He has always been 
true to his ideals and his ideals have been 
always the highest.” 

Philip Lepper, field director, New York 
region: “In one score of years, the rising 
militancy of the NALC has dramatically and 
abundantly exemplified the attainable prog- 
ress of civil service employees. Our associa- 
tion vigorously continues to push its less 
dramatic but more enduring fight against 
the whole broad spectrum of injustices per- 
petrated upon the individual who earns his 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow—20 years 
of a progressive fight wherein a dynamic 
and sterling leader made possible, at the 
very least, an endurable life for postal as 
well as other Federal employees. 

“In the midst of many leaders who re- 
fused to discuss the issues publicly, although 
civil service employees debated them seri- 
ously among themselves, with unity of pur- 
pose and decision, the clarion and decisive 
voice of Bill Doherty spoke out for all. 

“Bill Doherty would be the first to main- 
tain that we have merely scratched the sur- 
face. He would also be the first to main- 
tain that there must be a relentless drive to 
reach the objectives of recognition of human 
values; for a decent American standard of 
living; for absence of fear or reprisal; for an 
opportunity for one’s dignity to be respected. 
In short—Jjustice for all.” 

Carl J. Saxsenmeier, acting field director, 
San Francisco region: “Looking back over 
the past 20 years of tremendous achievement 
under the leadership of Bill Doherty I can 
think of ‘innumerable reasons to be 
grateful. But, from a personal point of 
view, I shall always remember the indomita- 
ble courage he showed at the San Francisco 
convention in 1958. His very dear friend of 
many decades, Dan Sullivan, died on the eve 
of the opening of the convention. Despite 
the heavy grief which filled his heart, Bill 
Doherty determined not to let this interfere 
with the success of the convention. In 
fact, he vowed that the San Francisco con- 
vention would be the greatest ever, as a 
kind of memorial to his dear friend. Being 
very much on the inside during the plan- 
ning and conduct of that convention I knew 
what courage it took for Bill Doherty to run 
that memorable conclave. But then, as al- 
ways, he never permitted anything, even his 
personal grief, to interfere with the welfare 
of the letter carriers whom he represented. 

“There was an amusing sidelight to the 
San Francisco convention: Invitations, as 
usual, had been extended to all the top 
political dignitaries at the State and Federal 
levels regardless of political affiliation. Un- 
fortunately there were numerous regrets. 
The top-ranking official to accept an invita- 
tion was Edmund Pat Brown, then the 
attorney general of the State, and a candi- 
date for the governorship on the Democratic 
ticket. He was asked to act as marshal for 
the parade. This caused the then Postmas- 
ter General, Arthur E. Summerfield, to fly 
into a rage. As a result, the Chairman of 
the Olvil Service Commission 
President Doherty with prosecution under 
the Hatch Act, if he persisted in his plan to 
honor Pat Brown. (The Hatch Act at 
that time was interpreted to include any 
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civilities extended to a practicing Demo- 
crat). 

“*Pat’ Brown withdrew as marshal to save 
embarrassment, but Bill insisted that he ad- 
dress the convention. 

“Naturally, the newspapers had a fleld day 
with this story. (It was later chosen as one 
of the 10 top stories to come out of San 
Prancisco during that year.) The ensuing 
publicity was so great that it proved to be 
instrumental in winning the election for 
‘Pat’ Brown.” 

Thomas M. Flaherty, field director, Phila- 
delphia region: “The innumerable benefits 
we have received during the past 20 years 
have been due mainly to Bill Doherty’s cour- 
age and wisdom plus his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our problems. This is proven 
by the headquarters building we built at 100 
Indiana Avenue NW. in Washington, D.C., as 
a tribute to all letter carriers both living and 
dead. His interest is not only centered in 
the letter carriers of America but also in let- 
ter carriers and postal people throughout the 
world as evidenced by his interest and lead- 
ership in the PTTI. Last, but not least, on 
his everlasting devotion to the needs of our 
retired people in the development of plans 
for Nalcrest where retirees will be able to 
live in peace and contentment for the re- 
maining years of their lives. 

“On behalf of all the carriers whom I rep- 
resent, and myself, it is our sincere prayer 
that God in His infinite mercy may shower 
William C. Doherty and his family with 
manna from heaven so that he may live in 
health and happiness: for many, many years 
to come.” 

Dean E. Soverns, field director, Denver and 
Wichita regions: “I remember so well meet- 
ing President Bill Doherty for the first time. 
It was when he was inaugurated at the Los 
Angeles convention in 1941. I was a sub- 
stitute at the time, and his kindness toward 
me will always be remembered. 

“Then, 2 years later President Doherty 
came to Denver for the purpose of discussing 


plans for the streamlined ‘austerity’ war- 


time convention to be held here that year. 
His conduct of that convention, under ex- 
tremely trying conditions, was a masterpiece 
of tact and forcefulness. {I well remember 
my Own baptism of fire at that time, acting 


a8 master of ceremonies at the open house 


function on Labor Day night, and sitting be- 
tween President Doherty and the then Post- 
master General, Frank Walker.) 

“The same combination of tact and force- 
fulness which marked Bill Doherty’s han- 
dling of the 1943 convention, has made him 
over the years not only a brilliant president 
of the NALC but a leader respected and ad- 
mired among all organized labor both in 
the United States and abroad. 

“Branch 47 is proud to be the host for 
the 1962 NALC convention and we can as- 
sure President Doherty that this time it will 
not be an austerity convention.” 


A Typical Instance of Public Service by 
American can Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, never 
before in the history of our country has 
there been a greater need to reenunciate 
and rearticulate the indispensable prob- 
lems of family unity and family soli- 


4 
a 


43 
4 
because recent achievements may have caused 
it to have dimmed in peoples’ memories. In 
: fact, the memories of too many people are % , 
3 inclined to grow dim. If this were not the 
4 ter carriers of the Nation this month in : 
offering thanks for all that Bill Doherty has 
| done for them. And every Federal employee 
outside the postal service should be giving 
"ved himself to be the 
magnificent leader he is. 
“I have just been reviewing the official 
. tional officers serving at the opening of the a 
| having served in a semiofficial capacity since 
1949 as delegate to the AFL. These expe- 
4 around for a long time to come.” 
f Martin F. Kalbow, president, board of 
‘ trustees, MBA: “In these short 20 years I 
have seen the letter carriers build an eight- 
| story building in Washington, D.C. This 
: building houses our MBA insurance plan, 
ie national officers. Due to the rapid 
_ growth of our hospitalization plan, we needed puisabieeiines 
| 
| 
| 
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darity. Certainly, no one can question 
the wisdom of spreading the gospel of 
bringing the family closer together in 
these turbulent days of a crescendo of 
juvenile delinquency and a very dismay- 
ing divorce rate. 

Because my constituents and I are tre- 
mendously interested in family living as 


an integral part of the fabric of Amer- 


ica, I want at this time to pay tribute 
to a project of public service being car- 
ried out by the Modess Division of Per- 
sonal Products Corp., a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson. 

Five years ago, come November, the 
president of Personal Products, George 
Murphy; the vice president, J. Jay Ho- 
dupp, and, indeed, the entire manage- 


ment team of Modess, in answer to a 


crying need gave life toa nonprofit pub- 
lic service foundation known today as 
the Modess Family Life Institute. 

This foundation over the past 5 years 
has made a major contribution to bring- 
ing the entire family closer together by 
explaining the problems that are daily 
rending it apart. It has further en- 
couraged family homogeneity by dra- 
matically calling attention to the at- 
tributes that spell out love, devotion, 
and dedication of one family member to 
another. The foundation has accom- 
plished this by its magnificent public 
service national radio program over NBC 
called Family Living, 1961, which has 
won, in addition to eight other awards, 
the coveted Peabody Award. Each week 
great names from all walks of life join 


an expert to give Mr. and Mrs. America 


and their children a better insight into 
their own problems. 

The results of surveys taken by the in- 
stitute have found their way into na- 
tional publications where they are seen 
by millions year after year. Educators 
who do the very important job of teach- 
ing our young have been furnished with 
much information and valuable material 
thanks to material furnished by MFLI. 
Religious leaders and sociologists alike 
have seen fit to applaud and to draw 
upon the work of this public spirited 
group. 

Mr. Speaker, may I now add my voice 
and that of the people whom I represent 
in congratulations to Modess; Personal 
Products; their offspring, the founda- 
tion, and particularly to Gen. Robert 
Johnson, whose farsighted leadership 
and humanitarian interest in the good 
and welfare of America have made all 
this possible. 


Poland’s Problems in Current European 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JOHN KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 


delegation from the Polish American 
Congress, headed by Mr. Charles Roz- 


| marek, president, was in Washington on 


August 17 and 18, 1961. They were at 

the White House and had a conference 

with the President of the United States, 

Hon. John F. Kennedy, on August 17, 

1961. They also met with the Secretary 

of State, Hon. Dean Rusk, on August 18, 

and presented the following ““Memoran- 

dum of the Polish American Congress on 

Poland’s Problems in Current. European 

Crisis”: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS ON POLAND’S PROBLEMS IN CURRENT 
EUROPEAN CRISIS — 

Deeply aware that in the Berlin crisis, pre- 
cipitated again by the Soviet Union in an 
obvious implementation of the Red mani- 
festo of December 1960, the free world is now 
approaching one of the most dangerous 
climaxes of the cold war, we respectfully 
submit this memorandum of the Polish 


American Congress, a representative body of © 


over 7 million Americans of Polish lineage: 
SUMMARY 


1. The status of Berlin and even the ques- 
tion of German reunification cannot be taken 
out of the European framework of peace and 
stability and be solved independently. The 
road of European unity in freedom, and in a 
large measure, of American security, does not 
end in Berlin; it runs through Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, and other cap- 
ital cities of enslaved nations. 

2. Strictly defensive fortitude in Berlin 
will not bring us victory in the cold war. 
We believe the time is ripe for an intensified 
diplomatic, economic, political propaganda, 


and cultural offensive against the Soviet 


empire. This offensive should be primarily 
directed toward Poland as the key nation in 
East Central Europe. We submit, that the 
first step in this direction should be an early 
restatement of the U.S. Government declara- 
tion, that it will not be a party to any 
arrangements or treaty which would directly 
or indirectly confirm, or prolong the unwill- 
ing subordination of the formerly sovereign 
European states now in bondage (Potomac 
Charter, June 19,1954): — 

“We must never, at any summit, in any 
treaty declaration, in our minds, recognize 
Soviet domination of Eastern Europe.” 
(President Kennedy’s statement of March 8, 
1961). 

3. The peoples behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe are our spiritual kin and our tradi- 
tional allies. Their historic ties with the 
West are being undermined by German re- 
visionism, which leaves them no other al- 
ternative but the unwanted acceptance of 
Russian “protection.” 

4. Recognition by the Western Powers of 
the Oder-Neisse line as the final and perma- 
nent boundary between Poland and Ger- 
many would bring to an end the unrealistic 
demands and turmoils of German revision- 
ists, who, perhaps unwittingly, are strength- 
ening Russia’s stranglehold over east cen- 
tral Europe. Half-measures on the part of 
Western Powers will not alleviate the fears 
and mistrusts generated by German revision- 
ism. | 

SOVIET WEAK SPOTS 

Communist propaganda, flagrantly mis- 
representing and distorting ideals of freedom, 
independence and dignity of nations, sets 
forth hypocritical slogans against colonial- 
ism. It is thus trying to divert attention 
of the free peoples from the only remaining 
colonialism on earth, namely, Soviet colo- 
nialism and its brutal exploitation of sub- 
jugated nations. 

The people of Poland and of other Euro- 
pean countries now enslaved by Soviet im- 
perialism are fully aware of this Commu- 
nist sophistry. 

The Poles cannot forget that Russia has 
exiled 14% million of their compatriots to 
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Siberia, two-thirds of whom perished, mur- 
dered over 14,000 of their intellectuals at 
Katyn, annexed half of their historic land 
and placed their country under Communist 


rule through overwhelming military force. 


The Poles realize, furthermore, that Russia 
is attempting to force Communist doctrine 
upon them, reshape their national charac- 
ter, their historical and cultural heritage. 
They are fighting these encroachments 
with all the psychological resistance they 
can marshal under difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances. 

The Communists themselves are aware of 
the futility of their attempts in this direc- 
tion. Khrushchev’s hysterical reaction to 
the Captive Nations Week in the United 
States and Gomulka’s berating of President 
Kennedy’s statement that the Poles do not 
enjoy true freedom are only two instances 
among innumerable others of similar na- 
ture, indicating the insecure position of 
Communists in Poland. 

The importance of Poland’s resistance to 
communism cannot be overemphasized, for 
Poland, with other nations of East Central 
Europe, occupies a tremendously important — 
position in the overall strategy in the cold 
war. Politically, Poland, as the key to East 


_ Central Europe, constitutes the weakest point 


in the Soviet empire. 

The people of Poland, however, are be- 
ginning to show signs of frustration after 
20 years of ceaseless struggle with German 
and Soviet occupations. 

The future of the countries of East Central — 
Europe, their eventual reintegration in the 
European community of nations, or their 
further enslavement by Soviet imperialism 
will be determined by the fate of Poland, 
due to her national heritage and geograph- 
ical position. 

The pro-Western attitude of Poland is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to the free 
world in this global struggle with commu- 
nism. 

Thus, economic aid to Poland, though it 
must be delivered through Communist chan- 
nels, will strengthen the Polish people in 
their resistance to communism, and will keep 
alive their hope of liberation and eventual 
return to the Western family of nations. 


In addition to technical assistance and 
aid in the form of credits for food and 
machinery for consufmer’s goods, we believe 
the U.S. initiative should be directed toward 
educational and humanitarian undertak- 
ings, especially in the utilization of Ameri- 
can counterpart funds in Warsaw. These — 
should be applied to the general welfare of 
the country, such as health services, research 
centers, preservation of cultural monuments, 
amelioration of the Vistula, etc. Efforts of 
this kind would perpetuate traditional 


frendship and admiration of the Polish 


people for the United States. 

The political effects of American assist- 
ance, already extended to Poland, are real 
and important. They will not win over or 
even soften the Communist hard core, which 
rules Poland on Russia’s behalf, it is true. 
However, they constitute a set of factors 
which have already placed Poland in an ex- 
ceptional situation among the satellite 
states. They forced the Warsaw regime to 
leave the door ajar toward the West, per- 
mitted tourist movement in both directions, 
and granted a measure of tolerance to west- 
ern cultural influences which permeate the 
Polish atmosphere and outlook. 

Furthermore, this assistance creates a se- 
rious handicap for the regime which is try- 
ing to force communization upon the Polish 
people. By nature individualistic, by long 
tradition deeply religious and linked with 
Latin culture, the Poles already are exerting 
definite anti-Soviet influence in 
subjugated countries. 


! 
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GERMAN REVISIONISM 
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budgets of various ministries and depart- 
ments of the Bonn Government and ear- 
marked for anti-Polish activities. 
oe to the Advertiser’s Weekly of 
London, for , the West German Em- 
3 bassy in the United States alone, will spend 
$820,000 for publicity this year. 
The nature of this publicity is revealed by 
the Bulletin, a weekly survey of German 
affairs, issued by the press and information 
Office of the German Federal Government in 
Bonn and distributed in the United States 
by the West German Embassy. 

Volume 9, No. 19 of the Bulletin states 
that: “After World War II, when the Soviet 
Union annexed part of eastern Poland, Mos- 
cow told the Polish authorities that as com- 
pensation they might have the Oder-Neisse 
in the West.” , 

It acknowledges the fact that these terri- 
tories were placed under Polish administra- 
tion but conveniently omits one important 
detail, namely, that they were not consid- 
‘ered as part of the occupation zones. It 
states further, that “Communist authori- 
ties expelled the German population and 
Ihave been treating the administered land 

as part of Poland.” 

Were the statesmen of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France part of the Com- 
munist administration, when they agreed 
on orderly and humane removal of the Ger- 


Volume 9, No. 22 states that “the occupa- 
tion powers declared that the status of the 
Oder-Neisse area would be kept open pend- 
ing a German peace treaty.” Keeping a 
status open and stating unequivocably that 
only final delimitation of the boundary line 
is left until the conclusion of the peace 
treaty are two quite different concepts. 

Even cursory reading of the Potsdam 
agreement will prove that the Bonn gov- 
ernment is sowing ill will in East Central 
Europe by erroneous interpretation of the 
letter and intent of this document. 

In addition to these official pronounce- 
ments, countless other “hate Poland” and 
“return prewar boundaries” articles, hand- 
bills, booklets, press releases can be listed. 
They are obviously sanctioned by the Bonn 
government. 

This can only be interpreted as a German 
attempt to destroy European unity even be- 
fore its conception. This unity, to become 
a fact, must include all European nations 
mart in Latin culture, including those, 

now engulfed in the Communist tide. 

Freedom has a corollary. Its corollary is, 
above all, responsibility toward nations that 
lost freedom through no fault of their own. 

West Germany’s absurd equivocation is 
jeop @& sane approach to 
unity and forcing Poland and other East 
. European nations into a desperate depend- 
ence on Russia. 

Spreading revisionist propaganda, threat- 
ening the nations of Eastern Europe with 
“correction,” or even “return” to German 
borders not only of 1937, but to the borders 
before World War I, is playing directly into 
-Russian hands. The peopl 
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European history and in World War IT de- 
velopments which led to the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 

We wish to stress one point most em- 
phatically, however; namely, that the most 
important outcome of these developments 
was the establishment of the Oder-Neisse 
line and the dissolution of the Prussian 
state. 

Thus, a new order in east central Europe 
has been created. It is, for the time being, 
only a geographical correction of past 
wrongs. It has, however, within itself, a 
real potential for the stability of future 
Europe which will, some day, emerge from 
the present division. 

The Potsdam papers, recently published 


by the State Department, disclose that . 


Churchill, Truman, and later Attlee voiced 


bo 


develop and fully utilize these war devas- 
tated areas?” 

This was, indeed, a crucial question. It 
would be relevant today, had Poland not 
been able to rebuild, develop, without out- 
side help, and repopulate the Oder-Neisse 
territories and successfully integrate them 
with the rest of the State. 

Without these accomplishments of the 
Poles, any change in the political map of 


Germany, undertaken in the interest of Eu- — 


ropean peace, security, and stability, would 
have been in vain. 

- Pailure of the Poles in this specific chal- 
lenge would only lead to permanent Soviet 
occupation and colonization of the Oder- 
Neisse lands in the same manner in which 
Lithuania and other Baltic States have been 
occupied and colonized by Russia. 

This would have far-reaching and catas- 


trophic consequences for Europe and for 


Germany itself. 


It is an irreversible fact of history that 


over 8 million Poles resettled the western 
provinces along the Oder-Neisse line; half 
of this population has already been born 
there. 

Resettlement and economic development 
of these territories on a truly gigantic scale 
prove conclusively that they are vital for 
the existence of Poland and controvert all 
doubts which Messrs Churchill, Attlee, and 
Truman might have had in this matter. 

On the other hand, Germany, bearing the 
guilt of the world holocaust has neither eco- 
nomic nor historical right to demand re- 
vision of its eastern boundary and claim 
lands east of the Oder-Neisse line. In case 
of reunification, it will encounter great dif- 
ficulties in repopulation of its eastern half 
now occupied by the Soviets. On the pres- 
ent Polish western territories, the reunified 
Germany would be compelled to use Polish 
slave labor force again. 

Recognition of the Oder-Neisse line is 
necessary for bolstering the faith of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in the American Nation 
and for liberation of these nations from 
Russian blackmail. 

The recognition of this boundary is un- 
avoidable in the current phase of European 
crisis. 

It should be accomplished as an act of 
friendship and acknowledgement of vital 
interest of the Polish nation, and not as an 
act of yielding to the pressures of Khru- 
shchev. 

European public opinion is well prepared 
for this recognition, as attested by President 
de Gaulle’s declaration, debates in the House 
of Commons, and numerous statements in 
other European countries and at interna- 
tional gatherings, etc. 

President de Gaulle reached the heart of 
the problem, when he declared that France is 
ready to join hands with Germany in the 
cultivation of a common European garden, 
but only on the condition that Germany give 
up quarrels and feuds as to the garden’s 
boundaries. 


one question regarding the Oder-Neisse 
undary: 
“Will the Poles be able to repopulate, re- 
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For the Polish American Congress: 


CHARLES ROZMAREK, 

President, Polish American Congress, 

Polish National Alliance. 
ADELE LAGODZINSKA, 

Vice President, Polish American Con- 
gress, President, Polish Women’s Alli- 
ance. 

THappEvus V. ADESKO, 

Vice President, Polish American Con- 

gress, Cook County Court, 
Rev. VALERIAN S. Karcz, 

General Secretary, Polish American Con- 
gress, Supreme Chaplain, Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Union. 

STANLEY P. TurKIEwIcz2, 

Treasurer, Polish American Congress, 
President, 


Union. 

ROMAN PUCINSKI, 
Director, Polish American Congress, 
President, Illinois Division, = 
American Congress. 


F. LeVerne Winne, an Outstanding 
Country Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 : 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the power of the press 


and the great force for good that news- 


paper reporters and editors can do in 
this free democratic system of ours. In 
recent years the growth of the great 
metropolitan dailies has perhaps reduced 


to some extent the attention that is paid 


to newspapers published on a weekly 
basis in smaller local communities, and 
yet in many spots in this country these 
papers have a tremendous influence, and 
the men and women who are responsible 
for their operation hold a very special 
og in the communities in which they 
ve. 

The other day in historic Cherry Val- 
ley, N.Y., in Otsego County in my district 
of New York State, there passed away 
suddenly a man who has carved for him- 
self a real niche not only in his own 
community but in the whole State, as 
an understanding, forthright, and fear- 
less newspaper editor, one who served as 
a power for good in the community and 
who made his newspaper a real medium 
of communication with his friends and 
neighbors. He was F. LeVere Winne, 
former editor, publisher, and owner of 
the Cherry Valley News. Shortly before 
his death, Mr. Winne stepped down from 
the active newspaper business and had 
sold his newspaper to a new owner and 
editor. Something of the impact which 
Mr. Winne had on his community can 


be judged from the article which ap- . 


peared in the Cherry Valley News fol- 
lowing his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to pay tribute 
to the magnificent job which LeVere 
Winne did, and I am pleased to have 
been able to count him as a close per- 
sonal friend. The people of Cherry 
Valley and Otsego County will miss him 
greatly, but I know they are also glad 
that he lived among them and served 


Polish Roman Catholic 


, revisionism. This is a strong statement, but 
a it will stand scrutiny. 
ij It is a matter of record that the West Ger- 
A man Government openly appropriated 2 mil- 
a lion German marks for expanded revisionist 
a propaganda in the United States and Great 
a Britain. This sum is in addition to millions 
i of German marks in other funds, hidden in 
‘ man population from former Gernian ter- [i 
; ritory, as the Potsdam Protocol plainly ee 
states? 
i are justifiably fearful of renewed 
t German aggression and genocidal Drang 
Nach Osten. 
if No answer to the German revisionistic 
4 clamor directed especially against Poland, is 
ie needed for persons versed in central East , 
| | 
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so well in the great responsibility which 
his newspaper placed upon him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Cherry Valley News of August 24, 1961: 
F, LEVERE WINNE, EpITorR PUBLISHER, OWNER, 
OF THE CHERRY VALLEY NEwS, Dies SUDDENLY 


With very little in the way of warning, 
angina pectoris took the life of Prank Le- 
Vere Winne in the earliest hour of the morn- 
ing Thursday, August 17, at the age of 
65, he having been born in this village on 
June 12, 1896; the third son of Frank Alon- 
zo and Cora Finehout Winne. 

While still in school, he became a printer’s 
devil in the shop of the old Cherry Valley 
Gazette. Quitting school in Cherry Valley 
High before graduation, he became a lino- 
type operator in the plant of the above 
newspaper, where he remained until its sale 
to the D. M. Green Co. With the change 
of ownership, he found employment with 
the General Electric Co. for a short period, 
transferring to the Maqua Co., a subsidiary 
of GE as a linotype operator. Limitations 
in the use of the linotype there caused him 
to change to the Schenectady Gazette. 
From Schenectady he moved to Albany to 
be with the Brandow Printing Co., in his 
chosen field. But, the call to newspaper 
work, and not commercial printing, took him 
to the plant of the Knickerbocker Press, un- 
til 1926, when he purchased the plant of 
the Cherry Valley Gazette which he operated 
as a commercial printing establishment un- 
til he founded the Cherry Valley News, the 
first issue of which bore the date of October 
13, 1932. He sold the business and plant, 
in April of this year to the present publish- 
ers. 

But, perhaps, his greatest love, outside his 
home and family, was history—more partic- 
ularly, the history of Cherry Valley. For 
many years, he did a lot of research work 
in this connection, and had in preparation 
a new history. Unfortunately, his untimely 
death prevented its completio®. It would 
have enlarged upon the former history, and 
corrected some generally accepted beliefs. 

Though never elected to public office, he 
had held three appointive ones—treasurer 
of the cooperative board of educational 
services, clerk of the board of education of 
Cherry Valley Central School, and, beginning 
just this spring, treasurer of the same school 
board for which he had previously been clerk. 
His appointment to the last came in May of 
this year. Both the town board and the 
village board made him historian for the 
town~and village some years back. 

As the original promoter, and a charter 
member of the Cherry Valley Rotary Club he 
had put his talent to work. 

Added to the above, he was an elder of the 


First Presbyterian Church; his place will 


have to be filled as the president of the 
Cherry Valley Memorial Library, secretary, 
and also curator of the museum of the local 
historical society—a project he had en- 
visioned, and for which he had collected a 
large number of historical items, including 
some valuable manuscripts. He also broad- 


.cast, both live and by tape, area news for 


both rural radio, and the General Electric 
stations WGY and WRGB. 

He was a member of Cherry Valley Lodge 
No. 334, F. & A.M., and a past master of 


that order. 


Mr. Winne’s first marriage was to Virginia 
Frary Wasson, for some years a teacher of 
much more than average ability in the local 
school. She brought to his home a son, 
Valentine Wasson, also a teacher of great 
popularity and competence in Canajoharie. 
She bore him a son, Maj. F. Levere Winne, 
U.S. Army Reserve, now heading the 
quality control section of the electronic 
division of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. in Pittburgh. He lives 
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in Blairsville, Pa., with his wife and three 
children. 

The wedding of the late editor and Ger- 
trude Nagelschmidt, born in Pittsfield, Mass., 
was solemnized August 2, 1934. To them 


were born three daughters: Mrs. Claude W. - 


Biava, of Kingston, Ontario, Canada; Joyce, 
a student at Oneonta State Teachers College, 
and Gail, at home here. — 

Two brothers; Harry A., a retired vice pres- 
ident of General Electric, and now a con- 
sultant for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, living in Schenectady, and Lewis, now 
calling Rhinebeck his home, who enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a hotel manager, are 
still living. 

There are also two sisters; Mrs. R. Peter 
Keese, of Cobleskill, and Mrs. Donald W. 
Dodd, Daytona Beach, as well as five grand- 
children, and a number of nieces and 
nephews. | 

The Masonic funeral ritual was said at 
the Ottman Funeral Home, Saturday night. 
The Reverend Robert W. Meyer, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, said the serv- 
ices at that house of worship and at the 
grave in the Cherry Valley Cemetery. 


Evolution of the National Peace Agency: 
Prototype for the U.S. Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s legislation to create a 
U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security has been cospon- 
sored by 71 Congressmen and has been 
reported unanimously by the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee. One rea- 


son for this broad support is the obvious 
need to fill the huge gap in our dis- 
armament research. Another is the fact 
that this bill has received a great deal 
of thought over the last 2 years by a 


number of eminent Americans. 


The National Peace Agency bill, which 
was the prototype for the President’s new 
bill was introduced in the last Congress. 
It received broad cosponsorship both last 
year and this year. Many of the co- 
sponsors of the Peace Agency were in 
contact with the White House during the 
drafting of the Disarmament Agency 
legislation. Satisfied that the new bill 
meets all of the objectives of the early 
proposal, they have enthusiastically 
transferred their support to the Presi- 
dent’s legislation. 

I think that many Members may be 
interested in the evolution of a concept 
giving rise to these bills. The follow- 
ing notes describe the story of the Peace 
Agency’s development from the summer 
of 1959 and show how the thinking of a 
number of eminent Americans went into 
the original proposal: 

NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
Apvisory COUNCIL PROPOSAL—A NATIONAL 
PEeacE AGENCY 
1. The idea for an independent Govern- 

ment agency to promote peace is an out- 

growth of the work of the Pasadena group 

(led by Trevor Gardner and Harrison Brown, 
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members of the Advisory Committee on 
Science and Technology of the Democratic 
Advisory Council). This group was set up at 
the first meeting of the committee (Apr. 26, 
1959) to examine problems of science and 
technology in relation to U.S. military and 
foreign policy. 

2. The Pasadena group had a series of 
luncheon meetings during the summer and, 
as Trevor Gardner recalls, it was at an 
August meeting that he and Harrison Brown 
came up with the concept of an agency 
which would have the responsibility for de- 
veloping instruments and techniques for 
implementing international inspection of 
arms limitations agreements. 

3. At the second committee meeting (Oct. 
11, 1959) Harrison Brown presented the idea 
as item l6c: 

“The establishment of national and inter- 
national agencies which will engage in and 
sponsor research aimed at solving the tech- 


nological problems involved in moni 


and inspecting disarmament agreements.” 
Dr. Pollard, chairman of the committee, 


called the proposal “very important and cer- 


tainly novel” and found that the committee 
was unanimous in its endorsement of the 
concept. 

4. The proposal for a “Peace Laboratory” 
became the lead item in a press conference 
held by the committee at noon, October 11, 
1959. Drs. Harold C. Urey and Polykarp 
Kusch, members of the committee, endorsed 
the proposal and it received widespread, 
favorable publicity including front page 
stories in such newspapers as the New York 
Times. 

5. Trevor Gardner, assisted by Drs. Richard 
Roberts and McClure presented the proposal 
before a meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Policy (November 16, 1959). Mr. 
Gardner spent some 2 weeks working on this 
first draft of the Peace. Agency proposal. 


6. Trevor Gardner subsequently revised the 


first draft of the Peace Agency proposal, in- 
corporating suggestions and modifications 
advanced by members of the Foreign Policy 
Committee. This November 23, 1959, revi- 
sion was then circulated to members of the 
Science and Technology Committee for ap- 
proval. A time limit was set for December 
1, 1959, in order that the proposal could be 
presented to the Advisory Council on De- 
cember 5, 1959. 

7. By December 1, 1959, 12 members of the 
committee had aproved the proposal, some 
suggesting modifications, and ultimately all 
members approved it. Additional sugges- 
tions from the Director of the Council, 
Charles Tyroler 2d, from the Foreign Policy 
and Administrative Committees of the Coun- 
cil were incorporated in a final revision made 
on December 1-2 by Dr. Ralph E. eA 
Additional emphasis was placed upon the 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 


8. The National Peace Agency proposal 
was brought up as the first item of business 
before the advisory council at 9:50 a.m., on 
Saturday, December 5, 1959 (Jansen Suite, 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City). Trevor 
Gardner made a brief presentation explain- 
ing the purpose and scope of the proposal. 
He stressed the scattered and inadequate ac- 
tivities of the U.S. effort in arms limitations 
inspection and urged that the National 
Peace Agency be created to “fill an organi- 
zation hole.” Gardner expanded on the 
value of a Laboratory for Peace which could 
undertake extensive research and develop- 
ment along the lines of the 17 items listed 
in the proposal. He estimated that the new 
agency would probably follow a budgetary 
curve similar to that of the US. Space 
Agency. 

9. President Truman commented that he 
had read the paper and hat it was a “good 
statement.” Senator Kennedy telephoned 
the evening before that he could not be pres- 
ent at the morning session but that he ap- 


toring 
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proved the statement and wished to be listed 
as a signer. Governor Harriman suggested 
that emphasis be placed upon technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries. After addition- 
al discussion, led by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, and suggested changes, Gov- 
ernor Lehman moved that the proposal be 
adopted and President Truman seconded the 
motion. The motion was unanimously car- 
ried. 

19. Trevor Gardner and Dr. Lapp made the 
suggested changes in the proposal and the 
final version was given to the press at noon 
that day for release to a.m. newspapers 


(Sunday, Dec. 6, 1959) as a policy statement’ 


of the Democratic advisory council. Mr. 
Paul M. Butler and Trevor Gardner held a 
press conference at the Waldorf Astoria at 
12:30 p.m. on Saturday, December 5, 1959. 

11. The policy statement received extensive 
front-page coverage in the Sunday news- 
papers and on TV-radio networks. 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. Ernest C. Pollard, chairman: chairman, 
Biophysics Department, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Richard B. Roberts, vice chairman: De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
Institution, 5241 Broad Branch Road NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Samuel K. Allison: professor of physics, 
the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Harrison Brown: professor of geo- 
chemistry, California Institute of Technol- 

Dr. James F. Crow: professor of medical 
gages University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


ii Leslie C. Dunn: professor of zoology, 
ee University, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Louis Flexner: chairman, Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Trevor Gardner: chairman and presi- 
dent, Hycon Manufacturing Co., 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. H. Bentley Glass: professor of biology, 
a Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


Dr. David L. Hill: consulting physicist, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Polykarp EKusch: professor of physics, 
Columbia Radiation Laboratory, Columbia, 
University, 538 West 120th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dr. Pritzg Lipmann: the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. FP. T. McClure: chairman, research cen- 
ter, Applied Physics Laboratory, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md. 

Dr. John 8S. Toll: chairman, Department 
of Physics, ee of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey: Institute of Technology 
and Engineering, University of California, 
- La Jolla, Calif. 


ETV Students in South Carolina Scored 
Tops in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


,OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 

S.C., September 4, 1961: 

ETV STUDENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA SCORED 
Tops IN NATION | 


South Carolina pupils taking elementary 
algebra over educational television scored in 
the top 20 percent in the Nation this year, 
R. Lynn Kalmbach, general manager of the 
South Carolina ETV Center here announced 
today. 

Achievement levels of the South Carolina 
pupils were measured by a nationwide test. 

Of the South Carolina pupils taking the 
test, 83 percent scored above the National 
average, with only 17 percent failing to 
match the National average, Kalmbach said. 

Some 50 South Carolina high schools took 


elementary algebra over ETV in the first year 


it was offered on a statewide basis. 

“Growth of pupils under ETV during the 
past school year is most encouraging,’ Kalm- 
bach said. 

“We have found by analyzing the results 
of nationwide published tests that South 
Carolina pupils under ETV were found to 
equal or exceed the National average by the 
end of the year,” Kalmback said. 

“In geometry, the National average made 
on the cooperative plane geometry test, pub- 
lished by the educational testing service in 
Princeton, N.J., was 54.1. The May average 
for South Carolina ETV pupils was 54.27. 

“In algebra, the national average was 52.9 
while the South Carolina average was 60.77. 

“This compares favorably with the aver- 
age made by the Educational Records Bureau 
schools, a group of private schools in the 
East whose population is made up of pupils 
who have gone through a selective admis- 
sions process,” he added. 

“As a matter of fact,”” Kalmbach said, “I’m 
concerned about this year’s high scores. 
They are higher than we have a right to 
expect.” 

“We know there were a number of eighth- 
graders in this group and we know they made 
very high scores. Therefore, some of the gain 
must be attributed to selective techniques,” 
he said. 

For the most part, individual schools of- 
fered the algebra course to ninth graders. 

Kalmbach added, however, that projects 
in Hagerstown, Md., and Atlanta, Ga., have 
experienced similar pupil achievement gains 
under ETV. 

“Further analysis of the test data rein- 
forces our belief that the contribution made 
by the classroom teacher in cooperation with 
the studio teacher cannot be underesti- 
mated,” he said. Where the studio teacher 
and classroom teacher formed a working 
team, worthwhile gains in pupil achieve- 
ment were noted. Where doubt or lack of 
coordination was evidenced lesser gains ap- 
peared to be the rule. 

One of the interesting aspects of the re- 
sults is the achievement of pupils in rural 
areas. There is a strong indication that 
despite previous beliefs that they would score 
low on achievement such is not the case. 

“It is our hope at the ETV center to 
devise methods and procedures to reinforce 
this ‘team teaching’ operation,’’ Kalmbach 
said. “Nationwide results with ETV indicate 
this to be an important area.” 

Kalmbach said that student progress has 
to be viewed in terms of “what we know 
pupils have done in the past.” He said he 
regretted that no more information on pupil 
progress in South Carolina was available. 

When published test material is available, 
he said, the ETV center has urged that all 
participating schools use this material in 
skeen growth of pupils learning over 


The tests were made by the individual 
schools on a voluntary basis, Kalmbach said. 
“We had a ia percentage of en 
he added. 
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The test data was assembled by an expert 
who also compiles test results for the State 
department of education. 


A Retort to Clergymen Who Question the 
Veracity of “Operation Abolition” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


3 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received from a constituent of — 


mine, Kenneth P. Gow, a letter which 
he directed to the editor of the Whittier 
Daily News, a newspaper published in 
Whittier, Calif., in response to a state- 
ment printed in that paper which ques- 
tions the veracity of the film “Operation 
Abolition.” The statement was signed 
by 29 clergymen. Mr. Gow’s letter care- 
fully refutes the false assertions of the 
clergymen. Under unanimous consent, 
I include Mr. Gow’s letter in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Gentlemen: In a paid statement published 
in the Whittier Daily News on May 20, 1961, 
you affirmed your faith in democracy, in the 
Christian Church, in the National Council 
of Churches, and reaffirmed your faith in 
Jesus Christ. Under the heading of democ- 
racy, you opposed communism and under the 
heading of the National Council of Churches, 
you listed a report which you stated dealt 
in part with Red China and you paraphrased 
the summary statement of reference one re- 
garding the showing of the film “Operation 
Abolition.” 

The two of you with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject had not seen reference 
one prior to May 20, and I sincerely believe 
they are Christian men worthy of their place 
in the community. In all due fairness, your 
statement did not explicitly endorse the 
National Council of Churches’ stand on these 
items but neither did it indicate disap- 


proval—and your names do appear to lend 


credulity to the NCC stand. 

It is my opinion, that had each of you 
compared the full text of reference one with 
the contents of J. Edgar Hoover’s report, 
reference two, dealing with the May 13, 1960, 
San Francisco riots, that the majority of 
you would have insisted on a less question- 
able example. 

Reference 1 quotes a selected portion of 
reference 2 and states that Hoover did not 
term certain meetings in 1959 as subversive 
but fails to mention what Hoover said two 
sentences later about the same groups in 
1960. Neither does it mention Hoover's 
statement as to organizational meetings in 
preparation for the riots. For instance that 
Mickey Lima at a May 6, 1960, meeting stated 
that campus activity had begun to pay divi- 
dends. It contains comments at variance 
with Hoover’s statement on the actual start 
of the riot as well as a number of half- 
truths. For example, on page 14 it gives the 
names of eight who are accused by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities of be- 

Communists but fails to indicate Hoover 
evaluation of the same individuals. On page 
17 it mentions considerable police brutal- 
ity, being at variance with both references 
2 and 8, but fails to mention pages 9 and 10 
of Hoover’s report describing Archie Brown’s 
plan to emphasize “police brutality” as a 
rallying cry. 
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As to how the Communists view the book- 
let can be seen from reference 4 which re- 
peats a letter attributed to Frank Wilkanson 
(now in a Federal prison camp) recommend- 
ing the use of the booklet for propaganda 


purposes. 
The reason for my attaching such great 


significance to “Operation Abolition of the 
HCUA,” stems from recent history. Consider 
the role of legislative investigative bodies in 
removing Alger Hiss from an executive posi- 
tion in the State Department, consider also 
the disasters of Yalta and the Korean war, 
consider the implications of the Cuban 
debacle, consider the fact that the FBI, de- 
spite the integrity of its investigations, is 
powerless to act against someone with high 
executive office protection (reference 5 points 
out other FBI difficulties and fallacies of 
communism); and it becomes apparent that 
the legislative investigative bodies serve a 
vital function in preserving our liberties. 
The only apparent background reason for all 
- the agitation against the HCUA is that the 
HCUA might hurt some Communist plan. 

As to the National Council of Churches, 
none of the defenses which I have seen or 
heard have explained the half truths or 
worse in reference 1; rather the defenses 
have appeared to me to claim righteous in- 
dignation as Skousen illustrates, reference 6, 
regarding Gregory Silvermaster, or to repeat 
the more insidious assaults on anti-Com- 
munists described in reference 7, or some- 
times blame _ theological conflict—which 
could in some cases be Communist planned 
dissension. Neither am I inclined to be- 
lieve that there is a large number of Com- 
munists in the clergy but rather that most 
of the trouble could originate with a few 
skilled propagandists in key positions. Fur- 
thermore the key positions might not be as 
expected—for instance the emphasis on in- 
filtrating book reviews reported in reference 
7. On the other hand, I can understand 
how a person who lost a relative in Korea 
or who is gravely concerned about the Com- 
munist threat, could feel ill toward the 29 
of you. It should be noted that Hoover in 
reference 8 points out that the Communist 
Party within the United States is now an ex- 
ceedingly rous hard core organization 
filled with optimism and that we can expect 
an ever increasing agitation and propaganda 
activity. 


My purpose in writing this letter is not to .- 


endorse any attack on the church but rather 
to encourage a better understanding of the 
Communist assault on the United States. 
With this in mind, I am enclosing a number 
of the references along with other material. 
I am also offering to pay for my ministers 
ticket ($10 is the half price to teachers, 
students, and ministers) to the Southern 
California school of anticommunism to be 
given at the Sports Arena, August 28 through 
September 1, 1961. If you favor such schools 
please go for additional information; if you 
must criticize such schools, please go so that 
your criticism can reflect personal factual 
experience. 

It is my suggestion that we take Hoover’s 
suggestion in ‘‘Masters of Deceit,” reference 
9, and learn to better understand Communist 
goals and methods. The books by Skousen, 
reference 6, Schwartz, reference 10, and 
Hoover are often recommended—are they in 
your church library? Even reference 1 is 
educational—after the other material has 
been assimilated. 

Very truly yours, se 

Ken Gow. 

LIST OF REFERENCES 

Reference 1: “Operation Abolition,” some 
facts and some comments, published by the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 
Feb. 22, 1961. Editor and names of person- 
nel supporting the document not listed. 

Reference 2: Hoover, J. Edgar, “Commu- 
nist Target—Youth,” 1960. 

Reference 3: ROUSSELOT, JOHN H., “Opera- 


.Shriver and Mrs. 
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tion Abolition,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 21, 1961. 

Reference 4: Bruce, DONALD C., “National 
Committee To Abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


“Report of 


May 3, 1961. - 


Reference 5: Brinces, STYLEs, 


American Bar Association Special Commit- 


tee on Communist Tactics, Strategy, and 
Objectives,”” CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, Aug. 22, 
1968. 

Reference 6: Skousen, W. Cleon, “The 
Naked Communist,” the Ensign Publishing 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 8th edition 1961. 

Reference 7: “The Technique of Soviet 
Propaganda,” U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1960. 

Reference 8: Hoover, J. Edgar, 
nist Party, U.S.A.,” reprinted from “Ave 
Maria,” Apr. 30, 1960. 

Reference 9: Hoover, J. Edgar, “Masters of 
Deceit,” published by Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York, 5th printing Feb. 1961. 

Reference 10: Schwarz, Dr. Fred, “You 


Can Trust the Communists,” Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., fifth tie 
Feb. 1961. | 


The Council of the Polish Societies and 


Clubs in Delaware and the Delaware 
Division of the Polish American Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, two 
sisters of the President, Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver and Mrs. Jeanne Smith, this 
week took the time to go over the con- 
struction site of a 300-bed children’s 
hospital and pediatric research center 
which is expected to be completed in 
1964. This will be the only American 
hospital in a Communist-dominated 
country, and it is planned to be one of 
the best pediatric institutions in Europe. 

Along with a number of my colleagues 
I have done everything I could to aid the 
brilliant American architect, Wladislaw 
Biernacki-Poray in the various stages of 
this great project. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the New York Times on this 


project, as well as a resolution adopted 
recently by the Council of the Polish 


Societies and Clubs in Delaware and by 
the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress: 

[From the New York Times, September 6, 

1961.] 

U.S.-BACKED CLINIC BEGUN IN CRACOW—HOs- 
PITAL ProJecr CONCEIVED BY POLISH-BORN 
ARCHITECT 
| (By Arthur J. Olsen) . 

Warsaw, September 5.——Two vacationing 
sisters of President Kennedy—Mrs. Eunice 
Jeanne Smith—made a 
small detour today in their sight-seeing tour 
of Cracow, in southern Poland, and paused 
to stare at a hole in the ground. 

The hole, in a wooded hilltop on the edge 
of Poland’s ancient capital, represents the 
dream of a Polish-born architect who made 
his fortune in the United States. . 

It marks the start of construction of a 300- 
bed children’s hospital and pediatric research 


“Commu- 
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center. It is expected to be, when finished 
in 1964, the only American hospital in a. 
Communist country and one of the best 
pediatric institutions in Europe. 7 

This will be the creation of Wladislaw O. 
Biernacki-Poray, who heads his own archi- 
tectural firm in New York, with indispensable 
assistance from the U.S. Government. 

While sitting up with his seriously ill 
daughter one night in April 1958, Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray conceived the idea of doing | 
something for the benefit of children and 
also of his native Poland. The next morn- 
ing he decided the project should be a chil- 
dren’s hospital in Poland. 

At first Mr. Biernacki-Poray planned to 
finance the project himself. But the four- 
story circular hospital that he designed, 
flanked by laboratories, teaching and surgical 
structures, exceeded even his ample means. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray heard about the 
United States accumulation of “frozen” 
zlotys in Warsaw, now in excess of 8 billion 
($320 million at the tourist exchange rate). 
This bank account was built up from the 
sale of $360 million worth of surplus agricul- 
tural products to Poland since 1957. : 

The Battle Act, as enacted in 1950 to impose 
sharp restrictions on U.S. aid to Communist 
countries, forbade using funds from the zloty 
account to build anything for Polish use. 

7 BATTLE ACT AMENDED 

With the help of Senator Huserr 
Democrat, of Minnesota, and 
Representative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Biernacki-Poray persuaded 
Congress to amend the act to authorize zloty 
expenditures on his hospital. 

Then he flew to Poland to fight the battle 
of bureaucracy in Warsaw. In the last 3 
years he has acquired more Polish visas in his 
passport than any other American. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray has negotiated with 


four Polish Government ministries over is- 


sues ranging from the amount of equipment 
he would provide—$1,500,000—to his insist- 
ence that a Roman Catholic chapel be built 
in the hospital. 

Yesterday the soft-spoken architect, who 
lives at 195 Christopher Street, Montclair, 
received assurance that his 1958 inspiration 
would become a reality. 

As president of the American Research 
Hospital for Children, Inc., Mr. Biernacki- 
Poray signed a construction agreement with 
the Ministry of Health. 

WORK STARTED AT OWN RISK 


In fact, his bulldozers were already at work — 
at the site. In his urgency to get started, 
the architect assumed personal responsibility 
6 weeks ago for all interim construction costs 
should project eventually collapse. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray will be in Cracow next 


month for the formal ground-breaking, prob- 


ably in the company of Senator HumpPpHrREy 
and Representative ZABLOCKI. 

He has taken an apartment in Warsaw and . 
plans to spend much of the next 3 years nurs- 
ing his 146 million zloty ($6 million) hospital 
into being. | 

The timetable calls for the admission of 
the first patient in the spring of 1964. Judg- 
ing from Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s performance 
so far, the prospects are good that = sched- 


ule will be met. - 


RESOLUTION 


We, Americans of Polish descent gathered 
at a ‘meeting commemorating the 22d an- 
niversary of the outbreak of the Second 
World War, commenced by the joint attack 
of Germany and Soviet Russia on Poland, 


sponsored by the Council of the Polish So- 


cieties and Clubs in State of Delaware and by 
the Delaware Division of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, held on Sunday afternoon, 
September 3, 1961, at the Pulaski Legion of 
Delaware Hall, W Del., have ap- 
proved and adopted the following resolution, 
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Whereas in the struggle with communism, 

assuming presently on strength, and in 

and transitions passing through the 

world, the role of the strong Europe in al- 

liance with the United States is brought into 
prominence; and 

Whereas the Europe is not able to fulfill 
its role while being in its residual state after 
the Second World War and without bringing 
to order its political structure; and 

Whereas any political move in relation to 
Europe should result from the long-term’ 

Planning directed into construction of the 
politically stable Europe; and 

Whereas besides the liberation of the East- 
ern and central Europe, one of the Euro- 
peans problems ready for solution is that of 
the Polish-German boundary on the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers, unrecognized by the Western 
Powers, although their governments issued 
their agreement to its effect 16 years ago at 
the postwar preliminaries; and 

Whereas the regained by Poland territories 
east from the Oder-Neisse line were mean- 
while fervently absorbed by the Polish na- 
tion, which in spite of the proverbially bad 
Communist management, forced upon it, 
populated them with 8 million Poles, after 
the war destruction rebuilt, in a great effort, 
creating from them a basic factor of the 
Polish economy. This integration became an 
irreversible process; and 

Whereas the lack of the official recognition 
of this fact by the governments of the West- 
ern Powers results in— 

- (a) giving an effective propaganda tool 
for Soviet Russia which pretends to be the 
protector of this boundary; 

(b) deepening distrust in the intentions 
of the West, which spreads not only in Po- 
land but in all countries which underwent 
the German occupation in the Second World 
War and are now dominated by Soviet Rus- 
sia; 
(c) encouraging the German revisionism 
which, through official association with it of 
the Bonn Government in recent time, be- 
came a new political factor in Europe; 

(d) dangerous frictions in NATO alliance: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, To appeal to the leading political 
authorities in the United States for the offi- 
cial recognition of the Polish-German fron- 
tier on the Oder-Neisse Rivers and entering 
by this fact on the road of constructive long- 
range policy for the political stabilization of 

and bringing the world conditions 
to order; be it further 

Resolved, That the liberation of Poland 
with countries of the Eastern and Central 
Europe should become a main item on the 
agenda of the U.S. policy if it has to change 
its defensive policy for offensive in relation 
to the Communist world. It cannot be mo- 
tivated only by tactical reasons against So- 
viet Russia but from upholding these ideals 
with which this country associated itself in 
its history and the defense of which is con- 
nected with its future; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, U.S. Senators, 
and Representative from Delaware. 

CasIMiIrn CHETKOWSEI, 
President of the Polish Council. 
Apam J. ROSIAK, 


Power Fi ‘Fight Hurts 
EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oregonian, published in Portland, Oreg., 
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recently published an editorial which 
makes cogent comment on the continu- 
ing fight over the proposal to utilize 
waste steam at Hanford to produce 
needed electric energy. It should be 
noted that the Oregonian describes it- 
self as an independent Republican news- 


paper 
The editorial follows: 
POWER FIGHT HURTS 


If the House of Representatives accepts 
the cut-in-half, compromise item for the 
Hanford dual purpose reactor it will be only 
because the private utility and coal lobbies 
have counted the risks and withdrawn their 
opposition. In view of their record, to date, 
we do not expect this to happen. 

The original proposal, approved by both 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions, by the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Bonneville 
Power Administration and consultant groups 
as feasible and logical, was to put into ef- 
fect the earlier intent of Congress. The 
sum of $25 million previously was appropri- 
ated to make the new plutonium reactor at 
Hanford convertible to production of elec- 
tricity by use of heat now wasted. The item 
rejected by the House this session, but ap- 
proved by the Senate, would have appro- 
priated $95 million to install two turbine 
generators capable of producing 800,000 kilo- 
watts or more of electricity at a cost lower 
than hydro. 

The conferees now have voted, 6 to 2, to 
cut the appropriation to $58 million, to in- 
stall one generator instead of two, and to 
permit generation of about 400,000 kilowatts 
to serve only the needs of the Hanford proj- 
ect which now drains about that much from 
the Federal Columbia River power system. 
None of this power, it is proposed, would be 
sold commercially through BPA. But the 
350,000 or more kilowatts of hydropower now 
used by Hanford would be available to 
Bonneville buyers at the $17.50 wholesale 
rate. 

BPA urgently needs any long-range supply 
of firm power it can get for industries and 
for private utilities which wish to buy power 
without the 5-year recapture clause which 
obtains in the Bonneville Project Act. It is 
ridiculous that the House will not allow full 
development of this wasted energy at a cost 
cheaper than could be obtained from a new 
hydro project. But the utilities and the 
coal companies and United Mine Workers 
Union, who are allied in opposition, are not 
likely to alter their stand. 


Coal industry spokesmen make the absurd 
statement that Hanford should not even be 
allowed to supply its own electrical needs 
from wasted heat because this would free 
BPA power to compete elsewhere with pri- 
vate power and private fuels. How silly can 
these lobbyists get? Private industries and 
private utilities would be the principal cus- 
tomers for a new supply of power. Publicly 
owned distribution agencies—PUD’s, mu- 
nicipalities, REA’s, etc.—are getting all they 
need, now, under the BPA preference clause. 
One of the best arguments for Hanford 
power generation is that it would relieve 
BPA of the obligation to supply this AEC 
installation and make additional power avail- 
able for the job-creating industries of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In taking this unreasonable stand against 
what we believe to be its best interests, as 
well as against the public interest, the 
private utility lobby is risking retalia- 
tion on several fronts. The pro-Han- 
ford group in House and Senate, for example, 
is angry enough to stop Federal contribution 
of millions of dollars to nuclear reactor proj- 
ects sponsored by private utilities. It could 
also put a stop to the Federal practice of 
buying plutonium byproducts from such 
reactors. Such actions would be harmful to 
nuclear power research. But they have been 
threatened. 
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. The private utility lobby, on another front, 
is making a strong bid to have Congress au- 
thorize construction and use of private trans- 
mission lines to interconnect the Federal 
multiple-purpose projects of the upper Colo- 
rado system. It is our view that the Gov- 
ernment should build its own backbone 
transmission lines in the five-State Colorado 
project, as it did in the Northwest, rather 
than to turn over its power at the bus bars 
to the private utilities and pay a “wheeling” 
charge. One suspects that the utilities’ vic- 
tory in the House on the Hanford reactor 
would end any hope they may have of 
changing congressional intention to build 
transmission lines for the Colorado project. 
The Senate will see to that. 

The major battlefront in Congress on the 


public power-private power issue has been 


opened by the private utilities. The Han- 
ford reactor was not a sound issue, and it is 
our apprehension that it will come back to 
haunt them, and to harm the Northwest. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- | 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 


which took place then on the subject 


of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 


are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 


lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee . 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 


Hon. DANIEL FLOop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Congratulations on your House Resolution 
No. 211. We are all for it. 
Sincerely, 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 


and SaDA O'BRIEN. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., August 19,1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, | 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have just read about your in- 
troducing House Resolution 211 which would 
provide a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Thank you for introducing 
this resolution. Surely, a measure that 
would give real hope to the enslaved people 
deserves speedy passage. : 

Very truly yours, 

HELEN D. Kay. 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 
SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS, INC., 
Chapel Hill, N.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Would you be 
so kind as to send me a copy, or if I might 
ask two copies, of the House Resolution 211? 
This would be much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT PACE. 
| Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: I like House Resolution 
211 very much. This country needs more 
~ guch resolutions and men like yourself. 
Yours truly, 

A. DouGLas MAYEs, Jr. 


ANKARA, TURKEY, August 21, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 3 
Dedrn Sm: Your proposal in the House of 
Representatives, on the establishment of a 


Special Captive Nations Committee of 10 


members, pleased us, the people of the Azer- 
baijan, to the utmost. The proposal is an- 
other most important step after the Captive 
Nations Week which was declared primarily 
by President Eisenhower in 1959, then re- 
peated in 1960, approbated and continued by 
President J. F. Kennedy. As the Captive 
Nations Week, which is in the aim of keep- 
ing alive the love of liberty and the hope 
of freedom of the nations put under the 
yoke of Soviet Communist rule, and to make 
known to them the sympathy of the Ameri- 
cans, we also believe that the committee, 
searching the means for their freedom and 
continuously working on their claim, will 
also put into deed many profitable services 
and show the light of hope to the people 
of our nation, who met the greatest misfor- 
tune of being behind the Iron Curtain, and 
to other nations. The Captive Nations Com- 
mittee and similar positive deeds, will at the 
same time shake the foundations of the 
legend frightening the free world that So- 
viet and Chinese communistic regimes are 
unresistible and impossible to defeat. So 
in this way will give the possibility to take 


a deep breath of security to the many small — 


and big nations of the free world. 

The Azerbaijan—which led a free and in- 
dependent life in its whole history—after 
continuous and bloody battles of 25 years was 
put under the reign of Czarist Russia in 1828. 
' On the 28th of May 1918, it had once more 
won its independence, and constituted in 
the Southern Caucasia a republic resembling 
the Swiss democracy and led this happy 
and bright life for 2 years. The national 
Republic of Azerbaijan which was recognized 
“de facto” by many small and large govern- 
ments made great progress in science and 
art, and reached to a high level. As a sec- 
tion of the great Turkish world Azerbaijan 
made such fame in folk music, national clas- 
sical music, national opera, operetta and 
ballet, that because of these qualities was 
called the “Hungaria of the East.” So, fora 
land of such a high level of civilization, what 
a pity that it lost its freedom by the unlucky 
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invasion of Red imperialism. Since that time 
the Azerbaijanians never ceased struggling. 
The people never accepted invasion. With 
revolts reaching a hundred in number in- 
side the country they caused many a loss 
for Communist imperialism. 

Although the Bolshevik administration 
declared Azerbaijan as one of the so-called 
independent 15 federal states, after signing 
the boundaries as it desired, Moscow ruled 
the country by agent appointed in Moscow, 
in spite of the will of the people of Azer- 
baijan. With petroleum on the first hand, 
it plundered all kinds of riches of the coun- 
try and the Communists tried to destroy all 
moral values, including freedom of thought 
and religious beliefs and the national lan- 
guage and alphabet. The invader is sys- 
tematically trying to annihilate the native 
people of the land by massive executions agd 
exiles, and in place of those people places 
other elements brought down from the north. 
In a word, the most cruel and unjust sample 
of colonialism has been applied in the ad- 
ministration of our motherland for 41 years. 

The Azerbaijanians at other places con- 
tinued their fight bravely and with resolu- 
tion, by means of international conferences, 
publication of books, magazines, and news- 
papers, and as it has been seen in the Sec- 
ond World War by forming voluntary troops 
and fighting by guns against the Red Army. 
Now the people of the Azerbaijan outside 
their motherland have gathered under the 
flag of the “National Azerbaijan Union of 
Freedom.” This organization has estab- 
lished its branches in Turkey, Persia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, France, 
United States of America, and many South 
American states. 

As you see, Mr. FLoop, the Azerbaijani, as 
one of the nations that you have enumer- 
ated, believe in the ideals of freedom. And 
as our short explanation shows, this people 
is worthy of your efforts and of the whole 
free world’s interest, love, respect, and help. 

We are very sure that, by the help of God, 
the ideal of an independent and free democ- 
racy of Azerbaijan will be realized someday 
in the near future. With its nationalistic 
and humanistic conduct, the hard work of 
its people, its high level of culture and songs 
and melodies, it will be heard all over the 
world. You will see, Mr. Fioop, that it will 


win the appreciation of everyone and will 


never forget the honorable people, like your- 
self, who have served for its ideal in the days 
of slavery. 

We heartily congratulate and thank you, 
and support the proposal with very sincere 
hopes of success. 

With our best regard, 
MUSTAFA VEKILOGU, 
President of National Azerbaijanian 
Union of Freedom, Ex-Minister of In- 
terior of the Republic of Azerbaijan. 


HOLLYwoop, Cauir., August 19, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We wish to ex- 
press our hearty approval of your House 
Resolution 211, for the great and needful 
purpose of encouraging the brave people of 
the captive nations. We feel the committee 
would be of invaluable service to those na- 
tions and their brothers who are in our 
beloved United States. | 


Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. EIcu. 


BUENO ParRK, Cauir., August 21, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. FLoop: I would like to con- 
gratulate you on House Resolution 211 to 
provide a special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. The committee could do a 
much-needed service to awaken American 
citizens as to the truly miserable conditions 


behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
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It would also provide a spark of hope 
within the hearts of the enslaved peoples. 
Our greatest weapon against communism is 
the mass of slaves whom Khrushchev must 
suppress with treachery and tyranny. And 
yet the leftwing element and Soviet apolo- 
gists in the press and radio and television 
throw a smokescreen to confuse and pacify 
the American people, until you have people 
‘telling you “it wouldn’t be so bad to live 
under communism.” 

Through your committee, public testimony 
could be made by people who have escaped 
from communism and who know whereof 
they speak. This would be a powerful 
weapon to combat the “Russian lullaby” 
sung so loudly in our country by dupes who 
have never lived under communism or who 
have taken the “fixed” guided tour through 
one of the Iron Curtain countries. 


Sincerely, | 
Joyce Dostas. 


DEDHAM, Mass., August 26, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your bill, Hause 
Resolution 211, reference to Committee on 
Captive Nations, is excellent. You have my 
wholehearted approval. Good luck and God 
bless you. 
Mrs. L. M. Murray. 


LONG BEACH, Ca.ir., August 21, 1961, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Fioop: Your bill, ‘House Resolu- 
tion 211, which would establish a Committee 
on Captive Nations is a perfectly marvelous 
idea. The actions of our Government have 
sometimes indicated that we are forgetting 
just how and why the peoples of these coun- 
tries are in their present predicament, and 
I think your committee would be an effective 
reminder to both the Communists and our 
Government, especially the State Depart- 
ment, that they are under foreign domina- 
tion. I am thinking particularly of our for- 
eign aid policy when I say this—it is abso- 
lutely beyond me how those who urge it can 
find justification for giving our good Ameri- 
can dollars to puppet regimes of the Com- 

munists. 
Very truly yours, 
JOAN GRIGGS 
Mrs. Arthur E. Griggs. 


ROLLING HILL3s, Cauir., August 21, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We are in full 
agreement with your House Resolution 211, 
and have written to our Congressman, CECcIL 
R. KING, expressing our approval and re- 
quested that he support your resolution to 
immediately form a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 
Respectfully, 
HarR.ey J. Jr. 
Mrs. ILENE F. LUSE. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
‘copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem-. 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. : 
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